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THE BRASS CANNON OF CAMPOBELLO. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 


HE history of the island of Camp- 

pobello, in Passamaquoddy Bay, 

off Eastport, Maine, still presents 
peculiar features of interest to those who 
care for romance in history. It pos- 
sessed singular picturesqueness, unpro- 
ductiveness, and courtly rule, — for here 
was maintained even till 1857 an almost 
feudal rule. William Owen of Wales, 
admiral, achieved distinction a century 
ago at the battle of Pondicherry in India, 
under Lord Clive, and when old and 
wounded asked for a pension or gratuity. 
(Through the intercession of Sir William 
Campbell, governor-general of Nova 
Scotia, the English government in 1767, 
granted Passamaquoddy Outer Island to 
the admiral and his cousins, for it was a 
larger territory than could be deeded to 
any one individual ; and Owen in gratitude 
changed its name to Campobello. David 
Owen lived here as agent for the others, 
and as all of the original four owners 


died, the land became the property of 
William Fitz-William Owen. 

The young admiral, as he was called, 
was the hero of the land, and of the 
hearts of the girls, during the first half 
of this century. He was a man of iron 
will, strong affections, and sundry caprices. 
As a boy he was isolated from his family 
by military rule, and brought up in bar- 
racks. When asked his name at five 
years of age, he answered, “I don’t 
know; mother can tell you.” From the 
barracks he went the round of boarding- 
schools, sometimes, when he had been 
very good, being allowed to wear a 
cocked hat and a suit of scarlet made 
from an old coat of his father’s. Like 
all English boys he learned the catechism 
and collects. If wearied with repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer, he wished he dared 
say it backwards, yet he feared that by so 
doing he might raise the devil, and that 
then it would be a long time before he 
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would be allowed to 
favorite coat and hat. 
He was a naughty boy in little ways, 
though full of fun and of generosity, 
liking to argue, and generally gaining his 
point in discussion with other lads, espe- 
cially if it were about the subject of re- 
ligion. When he had been unusually 
obstinate, he comforted himself by his 
faith that God would interpose on his be- 
half and make him have a good time after 
all, in spite of the punishments he was 


wear again his 


called upon to bear and the loneliness 
that crept over him. Moreover, his 
dreams assured him that he was a 


special favorite of the Almighty. 
In 1788, the boy became a midship- 
man in a line-of-battle ship, and in due 


course of time cruised in the Bay of 


ea a 










For three 
have been 
His crew often 
in summer, tending a little 
garden in Havre de Lutre, and carrying 
the dahlias. for which the island 


Fundy, helping in its survey. 


years his man-of-war must 
stationed at Campobello. 
went ashore 


has 
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always been famous, to the pretty girls 
and the Owen ladies at Welshpool, who 
in return in the winter went to many a 
dance on board his ship. 

The boy into the middle-aged 
man, and when sixty-one years old, with 
the rank of admiral, came back to Cam 
pobello to live. Somewhere in that long 
time he had captured two cannon from ; 
Spanish pirate, and carried them away t 
his American home. Proud as he was of 
them, there is now no one living to tell 
who bled or who swore, or whether the 
Spanish galleon sank or paid a ransom. 
He placed them high on Calder’s Hill, 
overlooking the bay, where they bid de 
fiance to American fishing boats — for 
Campobello belongs to New Brunswick. 
He planted the sun-dial of his vessel in 
the garden fronting his house, and put a 
section of his beloved quarter-deck in 
the grove the shore. ‘There, 
pacing up and down in uniform, he lived 
over again the days of his attack upon 

the pirate ship. He went back and 
forth over the island, marrying and 
commanding the people. He kissed 
the girls when he married 
them, and took fish and game 
as rent from their husbands. 
Now and then he gave a 
ball; oftener he held church 
service in what almost 
a shanty, omitting from the 
liturgy whatever he might 
chance to dislike on any 
special Sunday. 

Lady Owen was queen as 
he was king, and l 
a lady rule more gently over 


grew 


close to 


was 


never cl 


storeroom and_ parlor, over 
Sunday-school and sewing 
school. ‘The brass andirons 


shone like gold. The long 
curving mahogany sofa and 
the big leathern arm-chair, 
with sockets in its elbows for 
candles, still tell the primitive 
splendor of those days. Re 

over water 
thick with murki 
recalled the 


ligion was discussed and 
whiskey, and the air, 
from the clay pipes, 
smoke of the naval battles. 
Remittances did not 


promptly from England, and money was 


ness 


always come 
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needed in the island; so the admiral set 
up his own bank, and issued one-dollar 
certificates surmounted by his crest and 
his motto, “Flecti non Frangi.” But 
somehow the time never came when he 
was called upon “to pay one dollar on 











tion of Campobello. 
man _ principalities, every Welshpooler 
must have craved a title; there were 
commissioners and surveyors of highways, 
overseers of poor and of fisheries, asses- 
sors, trustees of schools, inspectors of fish 


As in the old Ger- 


Admiral Owen 


FROM A PORTRAIT PRI 


demand to the bearer at Welshpool,” 
and the certificates remain to be utilized 
perhaps under a new financial epoch of 
good will and foolish trust. 

The island must have 
and order before 


had some law 
the advent of the ad- 
miral, for the town records for the parish 
of Campobello date from April 15, 1824, 


James M. Parker, town clerk. At the 
General Sessions of the peace holden at 
Saint Andrews, the shire town of Char- 


lotte County, New Brunswick, thirty-two 
officers were chosen for the small popula- 


SERVED AT CAMPOBELLO. 


for home consumption and for exports, 
for smoked herrings and boxes. ‘There 
were cullers of staves, fence-viewers and 
hog reeves, and surveyors of lumber and 
cord-wood, lest that which should prop 
erly be used for purposes of building or 
export be consumed on andiren or in 
kitchen stoves. 

In those days there ‘was no poorhouse, 
though town-paupers existed, for one, 
Peter Lion by name, was boarded about 
for one hundred dollars and furnished 
with suitable food, raiment, lodging, and 
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Campobello 





medical aid. No 
one kept him long 
atatime, whether 
because others 
wanted the price 
paid for his sup 
port, or 
he was an unwel 
come inmate is 
unknown. 
depend on sup 
ply ; therefore it 
happened that the 
next pauper was 
boarded for fifty 
dollars. Again a 
lower price for 
board brought 
about a lower tax 
rate for the householders, 
and in course of time an 
other pauper was set up at 
public auction and_ the 
lowest bidder was intrusted 
with his care and mainte 
nance. By 1829 the exports 
from the island justified the 
creation of harbor masters 
and port wardens, — more titles to be coveted. 
A ferry was established from Campobello to 
Indian Island and Eastport. The ferryman 
was “recognized in the sum of two pounds, 
and was conditioned to keep a good and 
sufficient boat, with sails and oars, to carry 
all persons who required between the ap 
pointed places, to ask, demand, and receive 
for each and every person so ferried one 
shilling and three pence and no more.” If 
any other than the appointee should have the 
hardihood to make a little money by trans 
porting a weary traveller, such person was to 
be fined ten shillings, half of it to go to the 
informer and half to the ferryman, unless he 
had previously arranged with the licensee 
that he would afford him due and righteous 
satisfaction for each person so carried. 


be Cause 


Pric es 


As the population grew, the swine began to 
abound, and soon it was decreed that “ neither 
swine nor boar-pig should go at large unless 
sufficiently ringed and yoked, sucking pigs 
excepted, on pain of five shillings for eacl 
beast.”” Then the shee P began to jump fences 
four feet high,—and their descendants have 
increased in agility. 
cabbages, and 


They ate the young 
standing at ease defiantly 
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and lazily nipped off the dahlia buds. The town 
bestirred itself. Angry housewives, roused from their 
sleep by waking dreams of depredation committed, 
drove the sheep away with stock and stone. ‘The 
following night the creatures returned, and the 
fisher-husbands, back from their business, sallied 
forth in vain. They could not run as fast as the 
women; and week after week the sheep took all 
they wanted. It became necessary finally to es- 
tablish the sublime order of hog-reeves, who were 
privileged to seize any swine or sheep going at 
large which were not marked with the proper and 
duly entered mark of the owner, and to prosecute 
is the law directs. 

But how could sheep be marked when their fleece 
forbade their being branded! As _ notable house- 
keepers vie with each other in receipts, so did 
each islander try to invent striking deformities for 
his sheep; only the sucking lambs retained their 
birthrights till their later days. Because Mulholland 
made two slits in the right ear and took off its 
top, Parker cut off a piece from the left ear of 
his sheep, and Bowers made a crop under the left 
ear of his animal, close to its head. Yet the sheep 











ran loose until the people were directed to raise 4 
twelve pounds for building two cattle pounds, and & 
William Fitz-William Owen, the admiral, was ap 
pointed to erect the same. The poor rates had 


again lessened; woe to the pauper boarders: 


for the admiral wanted money for many another 


improvement on which his mind was bent. The 
General Sessions of the peace dared not neglect 
any suggestion which was made by a man who en- 


tertained all the distinguished guests who came to 
Passamaquoddy Bay; for his fame had spread far 
and wide as host, theologian, and magnate. If it 
were difficult to restrain sheep and _ swine, still 
more difficult was it to prevent the trespasses 
of geese. Though many a bird was clipped in its 
infancy, and in winter killed and put down amid 
layers of snow and sent to the admiral as a peace 
offering or as tribute, still the public troubles in 
creased, until it was ordered that horses and cat- 
tle should be inp yunded. Then peace at mid 
night and safety by day rested over the island, for it 
was even resolved “that all dogs of six months 
old and upwards should be considered of sufficient 
age to pay the tax”’; but in what manner they were 
compelled to offer their own excuse for being re 
mains unsolved. Perhaps no legal quibble was 
| ever raised concerning the wording of the statute. 

\dmiral Owen himself was overseer of the poor 
and school trustee. Whenever a roof. raising oc- 
curred, he knew how to send the children home to 
look after the chores, that their elders might join in 
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the merriment. He soon became resi- 
dent magistrate, and signalized his author- 
ity by giving for three years certain wild 
lands as commons for cattle to those who 
should belong to the “ Church Episcopal 
Congregation,” when formed. The lease 
was duly signed by himself and by John 


With all this progress under William 
Fitz-William, there still remained unli- 
censed boys who ran wild, who believed 
in the uncounted wealth of an iron chest 
buried deep in the woods by smugglers, 
and gave their help in finding it. If the 
chest were ever hidden, it disappeared in 








The Church, School, and Rectory. 


Farmer, in trust for the people. Such 
privilege, even if actuated by worldly 
motives, proved of sacred benefit, for 
measures were immediately taken to form 
a Church Association and Corporation, 
with the proviso that such persons as had 
decided objections to profess themselves 
members of the church could by no 
means become a part of such corpora- 
tion. The admiral’s cattle ranged free 
in the commons, but on all other licensed 
and marked cattle were paid the fees 
which accrued to the benefit of religion, 
—and large must have been the income 
thereof, — Owen reading the church ser- 
vices till 1842, when a resident mission- 
ary came to live on the island. 

The church having been fairly estab- 
lished and onthe way to growth, ‘Admiral 
Owen became a builder of bridges, letting 
out the work at the rate of “$1.12% per 
man, per day, the day being ten hours 
of good and conscientious work for man 
or yoke of oxen.” 


ew TU 
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at Campobello. 


uncanny fashion ; but the cannon on the 
hill still remained as sentinels, until some 
boys took them off “for fun” one dark 
night and hid them in a ship then in 
Friar’s Bay. ‘The captain discovered the 
theft after he had been two or three days 
at sea. His honesty and Admiral Owen’s 
anger effected their return after a few 
months ; for the vessel had to bear them 
to the West Indies and there re-ship 
them, amid kegs of rum, to Campobello. 
By that time the admiral’s indignation 
had subsided, and he sent his son-in-law 
to apologize to the grandmother of the 
boys, whom he had maligned as special 
emissaries of Satan. The old lady re- 
fused to accept any regrets or apologies. 
Owen became more indignant than ever 
at her scornful words, and planted the 
cannon away from the hill overlooking 
her house, down on the point of land by 
his own home, and raised the British flag 
between them. His children and grand- 
children played around them. ‘There 
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they stayed, every now and then greeting 
some English ship of renown, until the 
Owen family, some ten years ago, went 
back to England, when the two old brass 
pieces were sold at auction. One was 
carried away to Portland Harbor. ‘The 
other was bought by George Batson, Esq., 
of Campobello. 

The admiral died in 1857, at St. John, 
New Brunswick, where he had married a 
second time, and was brought back to the 
island for burial. His children and his 
grandchildren stayed in the primitive, an- 
cestral home till 1881, when the island 
was sold to an American syndicate. As 
long as any of the Owen family lived 
there they were beneficent rulers of the 
people, and maintained a courtly standard 
of manners and morals, the grace of 
which lingers among the islanders. Tradi- 
tion and fact still invest the Owen name 
with tenderness and homage, as was 
shown in July, 1890, when the great- 
grandson of the admiral revisited Campo- 
bello. Never has the old cannon belched 
forth its volume of sound more loudly 
than it did for Archibald Cochrane, who 
as a boy had often sat astride of it. A 
“ middy,” on board Her Majesty’s flag- 
ship Bellerophon, he came back to his 
ancestral estates accompanied by the 
Metropolitan of Canada, Bishop Medley 
of Fredericton. The boy’s sunny blue 
eyes and gentle smile recalled his mother’s 
beauty to the old islanders. The Domin- 
ion flag and the English flag waved from 
every ship in port and from the neigh- 
boring houses, to welcome him_ back. 
As the steamer came in sight, the aged 
cannon, mounted on four huge logs of 
wood, gave forth its welcome. Each 
time the cotton had to be rammed down, 
and the cannon had to be propped up. 
Each time the match and the lighted 
paper were protected by a board held 
across the breach at arm’s length ; but the 
brass piece did its duty, and the people 
called “well done” to it, as if it had 
been a_ resuscitated grandsire. The 
steamer answered whistle for cannon 
blast, and the children’s laugh was echoed 
back across the water. 

It was dead low tide—and the tide falls 
twenty feet—when the venerable bishop 
came up the long flight of steps, slippery 


and damp with seaweed. Guarded on 
each side and before and behind, with 
umbrella in his hand for his walking- 
stick, the metropolitan of eighty-four 
years accepted the unneeded protection 
which Church of England reverence dic- 
tated. But as the boy ran quickly up 
the same steps, there was not a man who 
did not rush forward to greet him. The 
band played, while the women crept out 
from among the piles of lumber and 
waited for recognition. It came as the 
boy was led from one to another, bowing 
low in his shy, frank manner, cap in 
hand, to the women and girls, who had 
known him as a child, and _ shaking 
hands heartily with all the men, young 
and old. Away off stood two old ladies, 
who blessed the morn which had brought 
back their young master. Up to them 
he went with pretty timidity, and then 
boy-like hurried off to look at the cannon. 
He put his hand on it with a loving touch 
and a lingering smile, which to the older 
ones who saw it told of hidden emotion, 
which perhaps he himself scarcely rec- 
ognized. 

Silence fell as the metropolitan rose 
from the chair where he had been rest- 
ing and thanked the people for their 
greeting to the boy, because of his grand- 
parents. The midshipman’s eyes shone 
as they fell on the faces, lighted up as 
they had not been for years, to see that 
the fair, five-year old boy who had left 
them had grown into the straight-limbed, 
graceful, manly, modest youth, whose 
greeting was as unaffectedly frank as their 
own. After a while midshipman and 
bishop stole silently away up to the graves 
of the old admiral and his wife, of the 
captain grandfather and the cousin, all of 
whom had been naval heroes. On to the 
Owen house went the boy and found his 
old haunts; first, the nursery, then his 
mother’s room, and next his grand- 
mother’s; out among the pines to the 
places where he had played, on to the 
sun-dial and the quarter-deck ; all were 
revisited, with none of the sadness which 
comes in middle life, but with the sure 
joy of a child who has found again his 
own. He clicked the uncocked pistols 
of the admiral, and took up the battered, 
three-cornered hat. 
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In the afternoon a game of baseball 
was played in his honor; and never did 
his great-grandfather watch more eagerly 
for victory over the pirates than did this 
descendant watch that the game might 
be won by the Campobello boys. At 
evening, in the little English Church, 
where the bishop blessed the people and 
told of Lady Owen’s deeds of mercy, the 
boy bent his head over the narrow book- 
rest, where were holes for the candles 
which, in his grandfather's day, each 
parishioner brought along to light the 
darkness at the hours of service. 


The next day the people gathered 
again at the wharf. The midshipman 
was a new old friend by this time. 


Once more the brass-piece sounded fare- 
well as he crossed the bay. It had been 


11 


the playmate of his boyhood, his imaginary 
navy, his cavalry horse, his personal friend. 
By its side, he had never wanted to rest 
on chairs or sofas. Once more he turned 
to look at it as he went down the steps 
to the water’s edge, and waved adieu to 
those who loved him for his mother’s 
sake, with a fondness and pride, and a 
sense of personal ownership, unknown 
in “the States,” where ancestry counts 
for but little. 

The old cannon still stands upright in 
Mr. Batson’s store. No one would ever 
steal it again. No one can ever buy it 
away. From father to child it will de- 
scend, to tell of the English-American 
feudalism of a hundred years ago, and of 
the happy, bright boy, who found his 
father’s home turned into a modern hotel. 
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EW ideas, or the larger applications 

of old work silently for 

a while, and then startle us with a 
sudden assurance of their possibility. 
We have not yet become reconciled to 
the idea that socially and politically noth- 
ing is permanent. We have also to be- 
confident that movement of this 
sort is, in the course of each century, 
The Darwinian idea has per- 
meated physical science ; it is slowly per- 
meating social science, that the eyes of 


ones, 


come 


progress. 


ios: Fe 


isa 
Powell. 


evolution are in its forehead. 
may dread change; republicanism need 
have no fear. Whatever is before us, in 
spite of blunders, is betterment. ‘The 
last century closed up at the great Clear- 
ing House of popular opinion; the pres- 
ent opened with the application of those 
digested opinions to government. __Jeffer- 
son, in 1800, completed the greatest revo- 
lution the world has ever known. The 
quick result has been half a world in 
which freedom of thought and of labor 


Monarchy 








have taken the place of autocracy. 
det gratia has yielded to vox popull, vox 
dei as the fundamental social and eco- 
nomic principle. ‘This revolution was 
not the spontaneity of a day. It was the 
culmination of the work of the whole 
antecedent century. Philosophy did not 
do its work in vain. Revolutions were 
also evolutions. Poets involuntarily sang 
for a purpose. Educators like Rousseau 
and Richter were at the bottom of it. 
Washington and Franklin and Paine had 
first to be made, before they could create 
the Republic. The Republic at last was 
to be bottomed on Democracy by the 
greatest of our statesmen, ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son. So the nineteenth century came in 
as an idea. 

A review of history will show us that 
mankind has busied itself in like manner 
in all the past. ‘There have been no 
dark ages. Each century has in truth 
incubated a purpose of some sort; and 
we inherit the same in the table of con- 
tents of our human biography. Luther 
began the sixteenth century with no nov- 
elty. He simply, in those theses on the 
cathedral door, wrote down what had 
already been thought out and felt out and 
worked out ; what some had been burned 
for, but what, after all, was fairly well 
established. It was the consummation, 
not the inauguration of an evolution. 

Has our own century been idle in 
thought and purpose? Do we go out 
without finding any columns of achieve- 
ment to add up, and with no visions and 
hopes to make assured? Are the men in 
platoons right, that we are to march on 
without change of countersign until the 
old heroism grows stale in our hearts and 
heads, and politics becomes an automa- 
ton? Qn the contrary, no century ever 
pulsated with nobler purpose or more 
vigorous endeavor. The apparent drift- 
ing of our moral and intellectual life for 
thirty years past has been not only in 
appearance. We are in the last decade 
of the century; events do not crowd so 
much as ideas. ‘These will hasten on to 
fulfilment. They cover every field of 
human energy. Education is at the bot- 
tom of all hope and progress; and out 
of education has just been born the en- 
thusiasm called “ University Extension,” 
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a term that fails wholly to convey to the 
popular mind the novelty and the great- 
ness of the purpose conceived. It is a 
purpose that will totally transform, and 
in some ways secure our popular educa- 
tion and obliterate our present inchoate 
popular methods. Not less grand and 
natural as a result of the past is the con- 
ception of a World-wide Democratic 
Church.” This is only the application 
of republicanism to theology and religious 
effort. It means the displacement of a 
world-wide monarchical church by a 
church based on popular sentiment and 
individual liberty. It is possible. ‘The 
pope himself begins to desert the mon- 
archy. His recent encyclical is a plain 
effort to readjust the old church to modern 
progress. We still wait for a word to de- 
scribe succinctly the social struggle which 
in different quarters has striven and 
strives to embody itself in Nationalism, 
Socialism, | Communism — Utopianism, 
perhaps. The idea is not yet thought 
through ; and it will be nameless until 
that is done. But the world throbs with 
the conviction that our inequalities are 
monstrous and largely needless. We 
have a fixed purpose to devise a remedy. 
These are some of the purposive trends 
of our age. The twentieth century will 
inherit a grand legacy. 

But are we at anchor politically? Evi- 
dently not. Omitting all notice of the 
crumbling of old autocracies and monar- 
chies — brute force and imperial force — 
it is clear that democracy itself is capa- 
ble of new expansions and applications. 
Internationalism is surely supplanting 
nationalism. Mr. Blaine showed his un- 
equalled statesmanship when he desired 
the Pan-American Congress, to be fol- 
lowed by Pan-American enterprises, and 
unfettered Pan-American commerce. 
Here was a bold break with conservatism. 
Precedent is valuable to establish equi- 
librium in society; but the innovator is 
needed with far-sight to prevent a conse- 
quent stagnation of human_ purpose. 
Pan-Republicanism is another new phrase 
that covers an advance all along the line. 
It is the idea of a world-wide democracy 
instead of a duplication of republics ; 
although the latter idea may be covered 
by it. The question now is, have we 
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faith enough in us for so grand a purpose. 
No forward movement of humanity ever 
was or ever can be achieved without an 
enthusiasm. Have we the optimism that 
can go forward against all opposition and 
achieve grand things? Generations come 
that can do this; but other generations 
cannot. For the most the world moves 
in routine work, and reveres_ red-tape. 
I have faith that our generation is able 
to comprehend the grandeur of the idea 
and to work successfully at its accom- 
plishment. ‘The proposition is to hold, in 
1893, in conjunction with the Columbian 
Exposition, a congress “of the enlight- 
ened and liberal minds of the world to 
discuss the interests of free institutions, 
and the best means for their promotion 
among the nations of the earth.” The 
movement is already in the hands of a 
committee of two hundred representa- 
tive men in this country, together with 
committees in all foreign lands that are 
touched with aspiration for human pro- 
Among the foreign members are 
Louis Kossuth, Sefor Castelar, the Presi- 
dent of the Brazilian Republic Fonseca, 
Henry Labouchere, Herbert Spencer, 
Professor James Bryce, Bartholdi, and 
many more. In this country, prominent 


gress. 


workers cover every field of life and 
every persuasion. Cardinal Gibbons co- 
operates with Rabbi Gottheil, Bishop 
Cheney, and Robert Ingersoll. The 


Executive Committee consists of Colonel 
Ethan Allen, Hon. Andrew Carnegie, 
General Russell Alger, Governor Hoard, 
of Wisconsin, and nine more equally 
representative men. The inception of 
the plan is due, however, to a man of 
rare combinations, of modesty equalled 
by his daring, and executive power equal 
to his hopefulness and enthusiasm, Wm. 
O. McDowell, of Newark, New Jersey. 
He is himself unable to tell when or how 
the idea of a Congress of Republics en- 
tered his brain. Perhaps Bartholdi did 
more than he thought when he sent the 
statue of “Liberty Enlightening the 
World” to our metropolitan harbor. It 
was not set there for the benefit of Amer- 
ican commerce, but for the whole world, 
as it sailed in and out the waters of a 
democratic Continent. An_ interesting 
man is this McDowell, worth a moment’s 


thought of ours. Some years ago he 
was sent for by Governor ‘Tilden, to 
draft a will for him. Instead of the usual 
legal verbiage he began, ‘ Whereas this 
is a natural conflict between the two 
forms of government that now rule the 
world, that which is based on the theory 
of the divine right of kings and that 
which is based upon the divine rights of 
the people, and in order that the men 
who will be called on to fight the intel- 
Jectual battles of the future may be duly 
prepared, — I dedicate my fortune to the 
education of mankind in Statecraft, on 
the lines laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence.” This is surely the most 
curious will drawn up in our generation ; 
but it reminds us startlingly of the wills 
of Washington and Jefferson. One hun- 
dred years ago they did such things. 
Washington willed his property to found 
a National University at the Capital of 
the States. It is not yet organized, but 
it will be. Jefferson founded a university 
for his native state. Franklin left endow- 
ments for the apprentices who read the 
maxims of Poor Richard and practised 
them. What we have lacked of late is 
the enthusiastic belief in great principles 
that characterized these men. ‘To asso- 
ciate our Columbian Exposition of what 
has been done with a zealous proclama- 
tion of what shall be done, is to complete 
and round out what was but half an idea. 

Mr. McDowall on Bunker Hill’s Day 
of 1890, issued a manifesto from Faunce’s 
Tavern in New York, Washington’s head- 
quarters of one hundred years before. 
He said, “‘ Not only in the United States, 
but in other countries of the world, there 
are a number of great patriotic societies 
devoted to the principles that a century 
ago resulted in the birth of these United 
States. Has not the time come for the 
issuing of an invitation to the patriotic 
societies of the world to each send one 
or more delegates to attend a Pan-Repub- 
lic congress?’’ With this interrogation 
went others as to time and locality to be 
chosen, and who should be invited to ap- 
pear as delegates, or to be represented 
by delegates; also concerning the true 
functions of such an assembly. The idea 
at its conception was bold and full of 
enthusiasm, but discreet and_ timely. 
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Copies of Mr. McDowell’s letter were 
sent to every member of the Order of 
the American Eagle; to the President 
and Vice-Presidents, Generals of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and to 
the president of each State Society; to 
the members of the late Pan-American 
Congress, and to the President of each 
Republic in the world ; to the press, and 
to representative men everywhere in sym- 
pathy with democratic institutions. 

This was the inauguration of the pres- 
ent scheme to bring the nineteenth cen- 
tury to a white heat of enthusiasm as it 
passes over its work to the twentieth. 
Hundreds of replies came from all over 
the world favoring the suggested Con- 
gress. The movement, after a few pre- 
liminary gatherings, took the form of a 
committee of two hundred representative 
citizens of the United States, acting under 
the name of the Pan-Republic General 
Committee. Its first meeting was held 
in New York City in December of 1890, 
for the purpose of planning its work and 
dividing the same among sub-committees. 

The outline of the work accomplished 
was to settle upon a name, and to define 
the object of the Congress ; also to sug- 
gest in more specific form the work to be 
attempted. The general scope of the 
proposed Assembly was defined to be 
“the consideration of the welfare of free 
institutions, and the best means of pro- 
moting the same.” In the consideration 
of questions civil and _ political, the Con- 
gress will discuss Constitutional and ad- 
ministrative reform; the establishment 
of legalized arbitration among all civilized 
peoples; the amelioration of severities, 
and the extinguishment of injustice in 
administering government; the dissolu- 
tion of standing armies, and the substitu- 
tion of the reign of intelligence and 
morals in place of brute force ; interna- 
tional intercourse on the basis of common 
and universal justice ; the general distri- 
bution of knowledge without hindrance, 
thus creating international intelligence ; 
the moral welfare of all peoples, and none 
the less the sanitary and general physical 
well-being of mankind. 

Mr. McDowell has published a valua- 
ble epitome of the work that is possible. 
Much of this is borrowed from the final 


recommendations of the Pan-American 
Congress. (1) Measures that pertain to 
universal peace. (2) The formation of a 
customs union for all governments. (3) 
The union of all the great ports of Re- 
publics by closer commercial ties. (4) 
The establishment of uniform customs 
regulations. (5) ‘The adoption of uni- 
form weights, measures, and copyrights. 
(6) A common system of coinage. (7) 
A definite plan of arbitration. He would 
have discussed questions of human 
brotherhood, of labor and capital, of san- 
itation and health, of machinery and cor- 
porations, of banking, of stimulants and 
narcotics as effecting human degenera- 
tion, of economy and taxation, of educa- 
tion, of universal disarmament. “I de- 
sire that the flag of every Republic, 
wherever seen upon the face of the 
earth, shall be looked upon and wel- 
comed by mankind as a pledge, promise 
and hope of a brighter future for all peo- 
ple.” Dr. Porrifor Fazer says, “The 
Congress might organize an international 
Bureau as distant from governments as 
are the trade federations of capitalists, to 
which all grievances of the oppressed in 
all nations should be addressed when not 
righted at home. It might provide for 
triennial sessions in the different republi- 
can countries, and make itself the organ 
and mouthpiece of the victims of injus- 
tice everywhere, entirely independent of 
the diplomatic complications which fre- 
quently prevent governments, even in the 
settled conviction and desire to do right, 
from speaking frankly to their fellow 
powers. The Siberian outrages of Rus- 
sia, the evictions in Ireland, the Jewish 
wrongs in Russia and Austria, the penal- 
ties of free speech in Germany, could be 
sternly rebuked by a voice —the voice 
of the people — which would command 
universal attention.’’ Another suggestion 
is that the people can thus be educated 
to peaceful revolution. It is not improb- 
able that such an international concourse 
might, in time, become a legally consti- 
tuted Court of Inquiry into such popular 
questions as are suggested above, with 
certain powers to arbitrate. 

It is clear that such a Congress as is 
proposed will have before it work enough 
of a characteristic sort. Nor will it have 
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at all clear sailing and hatmonious co- 
operation for the good of humanity. 
There will be ambitions and conflict of 
opinions with no little prejudice, and un- 
doubtedly a large amount of “spread- 
eagleism.” ‘There will be out of the 
inchoate beginnings certain clear-cut 
ideas and purposes brought to the sur- 
face; and men of clearest intellectual 
power and moral determination will finally 
come to the front and shape interna- 
tionalism into a world-wide democracy. 
There is little doubt but that the history 
of previous centuries will be, in great 
measure, repeated. The Franklins and 
Jeffersons and Hamiltons will agitate with 
characteristic and distinctive form, each 
from his own standpoint; and the end 
will be, as it always is, the triumph of 
judicious democracy. Extreme and re- 
volutionary measures will find advocates ; 
conservatives will wax eloquent over the 
grooves of the past. There is sure to be 
a clash with the relics of absolutism, the 
dei gratia in Church and State. Anarchy 
and Nihilism will manage sooner or later 
to be heard. ‘Those who now lead may 
retire in alarm before the third triennial 
session of the Congress. We may be sure 
that the day is approaching for measures 
as startling as those of 1776 and 1800. 
The one need now is enthusiasm and 
faith. These alone have carried the 
world’s greatest ideas forward to realiza- 
tion. 

That such popular and special en- 
thusiasm is not lacking, the letters and 
speeches of the ablest men in this land 
and in Europe attest. Cardinal Gibbons 
writes, “It will strike down the barriers 
that separate nation from nation and race 
from race. I look with satisfaction upon 
the first steps to be taken in this direc- 
tion by the assembling of the Pan-Re- 
public Congress.” General Sherman 
wrote, “ America is only on the threshold 
of her history. The whole world turns to 
us to see the result of our experiment.” 
Ex-President Cleveland writes, “1 assure 


you I am in accord with this movement 
which has for its object the drawing of 
the republics of the world into closer 
bonds of sympathy.” Professor Geikie 
of Edinburgh writes, “I am in hearty 
sympathy with the objects of the Con- 
gress, although I am a loyal subject of 
this old monarchical country.” John 
Boyle O’Reilley wrote just before his 
death, “If popular liberty is good, and 
enthusiasm a virtuous force, such a con- 
gress ought to be held. The nineteenth 
century could not close with a nobler 
work.” Bishop Potter writes, “I wish 
success to every wise effort to draw closer 
the republics of the world.” Bishop 
Cheney responds, “Taught by the policy 
of the kings let republics of the world 
unite, not by the alliance of ruling fami- 
lies or conjunction of great armies, but 
by such conferences as may lead to a 
wider spread of free principles, and a 
concerted action in all that tends to ad- 
vance the rights of men.” The grand- 
son of Patrick Henry, Hon. Wm. Wirt 
Henry, writes, “I am in full sympathy, 
and consider the movement most timely.” 
Miss Frances Willard responds, “It is in 
the air, —the great word fraternization.” 
Professor Winchell wrote, “It fires my 
enthusiasm to think of such a gathering 
for the practical recognition of the frater- 
nity of nations.” These are but a hand- 
ful of the responses, cordial and glowing, 
that have come in, indicative of the 
popular sentiment. Our century will for- 
ever be known for our great deed, the 
obliteration of the principle that it is 
right for man to be held as property by 
man. ‘This was an inevitable consequence 
of the principles promulgated in the 
Declaration of Independence. But the 
destruction of slavery only cleared the 
ground. We are now free to lead on. 
We have as yet done nothing in the way of 
establishing new and broader principles, 
such as our forefathers thought out, felt 
out, and established at the close of the 
last century. Our opportunity is at hand. 
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AN AUGUST SKETCH.—A SEPTEMBER SKETCH. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


By John Allister Currie. 
bt when the rosy petals of the day 


Are scattered softly on my chamber floor, 
Chasing the shadows out night’s dusky door, 
I wake, and all the old desires that stay, 
Locked up within my heart, new influence ply. 
I part the casement and I seek the shore, 
To greet my sweet beloved at morn once more, 
And for a moment on her bosom lie. 


There is no other face one half so kind ! 

There is no other eye so blue to me ; 
Nor yet a bosom that I e’er could find, 

Filled with such moods and passions wild and free. 
There is no fairer cheek kissed by the wind, 

Than my first love’s, that I love still— the Sea. 


+- e+ + 


AN AUGUST SKETCH. 
By Catherine Thayer. 


EYOND.a sand-dune’s slope, where the pale grass 
Clings with firm roots upon the shelving side, 
A storm-ribbed beach extends its shining length, 
A golden zone, confining the deep surge 
Of the vast ocean’s ceaseless energy ; 
The tide waves flash translucent in the sun, 
Empearled with spray, then melt in snowy foam 
With gentle, rythmic murmur on its sands. 
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A SEPTEMBER SKETCH. 
By Catherine Thayer. 


HE grasses in the meadows by the bay 

Blend in rich harmonies of autumn tints, 
Faint russet, yellow, tinged with ruddy tones ; 
The glowing colors softened by the haze 
Until harmonious with the water’s hue 
Of neutral gray — upon whose glassy calm 
Are mirrored forth the outlines of the hills, 
And the slow-gliding vessels’ drooping sails. 
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By the Sea at Beveriy 


SUMMER DAYS ON THE NORTH SHORE. 


By Winfield S. Nevins. 


OHN WINTHROP and his compan- 
ions on the good ship Arbella, in 
1630, may have been the first sum- 

mer visitors to the North Shore; for 
Winthrop tells us in his delightfully inter- 
esting journal that, after coming to 
anchor inside of Baker’s Island on the 
12th of June, “ most of our people went 
on shore upon the land of Cape Ann, 
which was very near us, and gathered 
store of fine strawberries.” Even Roger 
Conant, four or five years earlier, had 
been not unmindful of the attractions of 
this region, for when that observing 
pioneer sailed along the shore from 
Gloucester to the Naumkeag River he 
saw that the coast was one of uncommon 
beauty. And if he did not pick fine 
strawberries, he was apparently struck 
with the beauty of the landscape, with its 


fresh and charming lines, the picturesque 
coast, the undulating hills, soft hidden in 
the blue mist of morning or in the purple 
haze of evening. As has been well said, 
what Roger Conant and John Winthrop 
gloried in two hundred and sixty years 
ago strikes the observer to-day with the 
same gentle force ; whether he sails along 
the coast, or travels the centre of the 
Cape by the railway or by the winding 
road, acres of tiny forest, little villas, like 
diamonds in rich natural settings, broad 
and undulating fields, glimpses of the 
sea, all contribute to paint a picture for 
the traveller that cannot easily fade from 
his memory. Whether it was Governor 
Winthrop, or Governor Conant, or some 
more modern governor, who discovered 
the summer glories of this North Shore, 
it is certain that people who visit it once, 
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come when they may, never leave it 
without the resolve to return. 

What is the North Shore? Where is 
it? Some say it is the coast from Win- 
throp Head to Point of Pines; others 
say it is from Boston to Pigeon Cove at 
the extreme end of Cape Ann; while 
still others say that the North Shore, as 
a summer resort, is the coast from Salem 
to the end of the Cape. Geographically 
and historically, perhaps, the North Shore 
is the Cape Ann coast between Beverly 
bridge and Pigeon Cove. Some noted 
summer resorts are included within this 
stretch of twenty-five miles of sea-shore ; 
the best known, perhaps, being Beverly 
Farms, Manchester-by-the-Sea, and Mag- 
nolia. Eastern Point, Land’s End, and 
Pigeon Cove, though not as widely her- 


homes and all degrees of summer life 
may be found at these places, from that 
in the five hundred dollar cottage to the 
palatial dwelling whose cost is counted 
among the tens of thousands. One of 
the best known and most striking of 
these is the estate of Mr. John Shepard 
near Beach Bluff, in Swampscott —a 
stately mansion, overlooking the ocean, 
surrounded by charming grounds, and 
having every feature of attractiveness 
which an artistic mind could sug- 
gest. 

Still another suburban residence in 
Swampscott which excites admiration is 
Mr. Elihu Thomson’s, of Thomson- 
Houston fame. The house is of the 
colonial style of architecture, built of 
dark red brick with white woodwork 








Gen. Charles G. Loring's Place at Beverly 


alded in these later years, are not less 
attractive. 

But one is tempted to reach out 
through historic Salem, with its Willows 
and Juniper Point, and picturesque Mar- 
blehead, with its Neck, or Nanepashemet, 
to Swampscott the beautiful, and Nahant 
the secluded. All grades of summer 


trimmings, presenting a striking contrast 
with the deep green of the wide lawn in 
front and the neighboring grove. It 
occupies a slight rise of ground on a 
part of the old E. Redington Mudge 
estate, near the junction of the main 
street and Paradise Road. Just over the 
line in Lynn, one finds the charming es- 
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tate of Mr. Francis W. Breed, like Mr. 
Thomson’s, a combination of summer 
residence and permanent home. 

Historically speaking, Beverly and 
Manchester might contend for the honor 
of being the first to afford a summer 
home for wealthy Bos- 





tonians. It was in 
the early spring of 
1845 that Richard H. 
Dana bought the 
Knowlton farm on the 
shore between the 
village of Manchester 
and the Kettle Cove 


settlement, and the 
same year built the 
old-fashioned — square 


house which the trav- 
eller by rail or high- 
way may see to-day, 
in the woods on his 
right hand, as he jour- 
neys down along the 
Cape. Some years 
after Mr. Dana’s. ad- 
vent came Major 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
and President Bullard, 
who located further up 
the shore toward the 
village. The first es- 
tate purchased at 
Beverly Farms __ for 
strictly summer pur- 
pose was the Isaac 
Prince farm of one 
hundred acres, which 
Mr. C. C. Paine of Boston bought in 
1844 for $6000. A_ few weeks later, 
Hon. John G. King, of Salem, who 
had been a summer boarder at the 
Prince farm several seasons, bought 
the John M. Thistle place at Mingo 
Beach and remodelled the farmhouse 
into a summer cottage. ‘This was prob- 
ably the first summer residence occupied 
on the Beverly shore. But the first house 
erected for strictly summer occupancy 
was built by Hon. C. G. Loring of Boston, 
during the winter of 1844-45, he hav- 
ing purchased the Benjamin Smith farm 
in 1844 for $g4ooo. Another early sum- 
mer settler at the Farms was Mr. P. T. 
Jackson, who bought in 1845 and built 





in 1846. The largest and best known 
of these estates is that of Hon. Franklin 
Haven, of Boston. His first purchase of 
land was in 1846, and he has added to 
it several times since, until he has be- 
come the possessor of many broad acres. 








A Corner 


n the Loring House. 


The estate has become widely known 
through the somewhat celebrated Haven 
tax cases, growing out of an increase of 
valuation from $131,450 in 1885, to 
$439,500 in 1886. Mr. Haven’s proprie- 
torship extends from the railroad track 
to the ocean, and from Beverly Farms 
station nearly to Pride’s Crossing. Here 
we find something approaching the coun- 
try home of the landed Englishman -— 
woods, fields, meadows and pastures, hills 
and valleys, brooks, ponds, and sea— 
grounds ample enough to take a drive in, 
and always hospitably open to the visitor 
in coach or saddle. Since the advent of 
these early settlements in Beverly and 
Manchester, hundreds of summer resi- 
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dences have been built along the North 
Shore, and thousands of people occupy 
those residences every season, while 
more than a dozen great hotels have 
arisen on the coast to accommodate still 
other thousands of more transient visi- 
tors. ‘The fertile farms have been trans- 
formed into broad, sweeping lawns with 
smooth-shaven grass, acres of shrubbery, 
of rhododendrons, of roses, and plants and 
flowers without number. ‘The rocky 
wooded hills and pastures, where cows and 
sheep once picked a scant meal from 
between the boulders, now bud and bloom 
like fairyland. ‘The once scraggy forests, 
strewn with tanglewood and underbrush, 
are now as trim as an urban grove, and 
the rough cart roads have been trans- 
formed into charming driveways, smooth 
and hard, winding in and out among the 





THE NORTH SHORE. 


The name Beverly Farms was applied 
to this section of the town originally 
because it was a purely farming com- 
munity. John Blackleach, early in the 
seventeenth century, owned a farm which 
extended from Mr. Haven’s present resi- 
dence to Manchester. Another farm 
extended from the westerly line of the 
Blackleach grant up the shore to Patch’s 
beach, and was owned by William Wood- 
bury. The Blackleach farm came even- 
tually into the possession of Robert Wood- 
bury, who built, in 1673, the quaint old 
house near the Baptist Church, now oc- 
cupied by Dr. Curtis as a summer resi- 
dence. Men now living in the town of 
Beverly remember when the assessed 
valuation of the whole seashore section 
was only $25,000. ‘To-day the summer 
residents alone pay taxes on real estate 





trees and through the lawns, bringing the 
traveller suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
some delightful sylvan bower, through 
which he catches a glimpse of a “ stately 
mansion by the sea.” For even the 
“cottage’”’ that succeeded the farmer’s 
old brown house of half a century ago 
has in turn yielded to the larger and 
more pretentious house of elaborate 
ornamentation and rich interior finish. 
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assessed at over four millions. Many an 
acre which cost Mr. Paine $60 in 1844 


would now sell for more than $10,000. 


The earlier sea-shore residences, then 
called “ cottages,” were quite plain struc- 
tures, without and within, costing from 
$5,000 to $10,000. The Dana house at 
Manchester and the present Haven house 
at Beverly Farms (the latter built in 
1850 to replace one destroyed by fire), 
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G. B. Howe's Place at Manchester. 


were larger than most of those built in 
the forties and early fifties. ‘There was 
no particular architectural design about 
them. They were rather commonplace, 
and what would now be termed “ barny,” 
but comfortable, substantial homes. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the “ Swiss 
villa” was all the rage. Perhaps the 
best example of this to-day is the resi- 
dence of Hon. Martin Brimmer, about a 
half mile west of Pride’s Crossing  sta- 
tion. Here we have a pretty cottage 
with piazzas, verandas, gables and lattice 
work, all surrounded by an abundance of 
trees and shrubbery, and a broad sloping 
lawn in front. The residence of Gen. F. 
W. Palfrey, on the high bluff in the woods, 


somewhat nearer the station (better 
known as “ Cro’ Nest’’), is another good 
specimen of the earlier ‘“ Swiss villa,” 
and remains practically without change 
since built. It is perched high above 
the street on a perpendicular bluff, and 
commands an extended view oceanward. 
Mr. Thomas E. Proctor’s house, on Hale 
Street at the head of Prince, is another 
striking example of a modern Swiss villa 
on a lofty eminence. Seen from the 
highway it is both imposing and _pictu- 
resque, while the view, looking off from 
the piazza, is one of great variety and 
rare beauty. A wonderful panorama lies 
before us: the harbors of Salem and Bev- 
erly, with their coves and points of and ; 
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Hospital Point shore, one long wide 
lawn, dotted here and there with cottages 
of various colors and designs, and clus- 
ters of trees and shrubbery; the islands 
of the bay; and, in the distance, the 
towers and roofs of Salem and old Mar- 
blehead. Well might the dweller here 
say, with the poet, 
“My house was built on the cliff’s tall crest 

As high as an eagle might chouse her nest; 

The builders have descended the hill 

Like spirits who have done their master’s will. 

Below, the billows in endless reach 

Commune in uncomprehended speech.” 


Of an entirely different type is the 
residence of Mr. F. Gordon Dexter, 
which is situated on the shore side of the 
railroad between the Farms and Pride’s, 
reached by a winding driveway through 
the woods. It is after the pattern of 
1692, the old gambrel roof, 
plain ends and sides, entirely 
destitute of ornamentation, 
yet interesting and architec- 
turally and artistically attrac 
tive. Only three or four 
houses of this style are to be 
found along the shore. An- 
other design, and a very rare 
one on Cape Ann, is the 
massive stone mansion of 
Mrs. Franklin Dexter. It 
is located in the woods on 
the easterly side of Curti: 
Point, and between Prince 
Street and Mingo Beach. 


Seen from the water front, it looks very 
much like one of those famous old Rhin- 
ish castles. With the ocean at our feet 
as we sit on the piazza, and Marblehead 
and Salem in the distance on the othe 
shore, it requires but a slight stretch of 
the imagination for us to apply those 
well-known lines of Byron: 


“The castle crag of Drachenfels 
lrowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vi 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine; 
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And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine.” 


One other summer residence in this 
vicinity there is, something like the Dexter 
mansion:  QOberwold,” in the woods, 
about half a mile inland from Beverly 
Cove. It stands on a slight knoll some 
rods off the main street, half hidden 
among the tall pines. A trifle gloomy at 
times, perhaps, the place has many at- 
tractions, especially for those who love 
the “murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks’’ that “stand like Druids of eld, 
with voices sad and prophetic.” 

Ten or twelve years ago the “ Queen 
Anne ”’ cottage was built more frequently 
than any other, and seemed destined to 
supplant the ‘Swiss villa.’ About the 
same time there was a revival of the 
well-known “colonial” style of architec- 
ture. The residence of Mr. Amory A. 
Lawrence on Hospital Point, built about 
1880, is one of the best specimens of 
the Queen Anne, especially as regards 
the interior; and the residences of Mr. 
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Henry Endicott, on Neptune Street, and 
Mrs. Caroline Pickman in the immediate 
neighborhood, of the colonial. ‘The 
Pickman estate ( with its beautiful man- 
sion built by the late W. D. Pickman in 
1881 ) is not surpassed in_ situation 
and grounds by anything we shall find 


point, built by Hon. John A. Lowell 
about 1847-8. ‘The Sohier cottage is 
of more recent date, and the Grover 
and ‘Turner houses have been built 
within a few years, as has also the 
unique villa in the same group, that 


All these 


belongs to the Burgess estate. 





Mr. Frank W. Breed’s Residence at Lynn 


along the whole North Shore. Between 
the Endicott and Pickman residences is 
one of the most charming estates on the 
coast, the villa of Mr. Joseph W. Le- 
Favor of Boston. On the northerly side 
is a lawn of considerable extent, made 
attractive by a profusion of flowers and 
shrubbery, while the outlook from the 
south is across the bay with its islands 
and white-winged messengers of com- 
merce. Next beyond Hospital Point, on 
Burgess Point, one finds a group of cot- 
tages which well illustrate the old and 
the new in designs for seashore houses. 
Here is the old Bardwell house, dating 
back a third of a century or more, and 
the Burgess mansion on the extreme 


newer houses are on what originally 
formed the extensive Lowell estate. 
Here the yacht designer, Edward Bur- 
gess, passed the pleasant summers of 
his youth; and here he took his first 
lessons in yachting. He _ has sailed 
many a pretty yacht in these waters. 
Fifteen and eighteen years ago the races 
of the Beverly Yacht Club were mostly 
sailed off this shore, the start usually 
being made off Burgess Point, or between 
there and Hospital Point. A yacht race 
off Marblehead was unknown then; now 
it is a thing of the past off Beverly. The 
old Burgess mansion has passed to the 
possession of Mr. R. C. Evans of Boston, 
and has been re-modelled the past spring. 
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So we may follow this Beverly shore 
from the first summer residence at the 
Farms toward the town, until within a 
few rods of the harbor, where we shall 
find the newest hotel and the latest group 
of seashore cottages. ‘Thus we see the 
whole coast line of the old town, saving a 
few beaches, in possession of the summer 
resident from the city. As Lucy Larcom, 
the true poet of the North Shore, and 
herself a native of Beverly, has well said: 


“Strangers have found that landscape’s beauty out 
And hold its deeds and titles. But the waves 
Phat wash the quiet shores of Beverly, 

The winds that gossip with the waves, the sky 
That immemorially bends, listening, 

Have reminiscences that still assert 

Inalienable claims from those who won, 

By sweat of their own brows, this heritage.” 


When the best sites on the immediate 
shore had been occupied, seekers after 


many thousands to-day. The higher and 
rougher the hill, and the more dense the 
woods, the more valuable the property. 
Here the men of wealth will transform 
the rougher features of the landscape 
into beautiful lawns and terraces. “Em 
bosomed in shady retreats,’ says a re 
cent writer, “ overlooking the coast towns, 
the islands, the surf-white shore, and the 
open sea, vexed with giant steamers and 
white with passing canvas, are their resi- 
dences, with wings, porticoes, piazzas, 
towers strange in architecture and richly 
garnished.” This description will answer 
for half a hundred of these North Shore 
homes, and with slight variations might 
well apply to several hundred of them. 
As for Beverly itself, some persons there 
are who believe that it was destined to 
become a second Newport, but that the 
dissensions over the division question, 








locations for summer homes built upon 
the higher lands back from the ocean. 
So, all along down this Cape Ann shore, 
not only in Beverly but through Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Gloucester, and Rock- 
port, we shall find their cottages and villas 
crowning the hill crests for a mile inland. 
For this reason, land which forty years 
ago would have been thought dear at 
twenty dollars an acre is worth half as 











and the sudden and enormous increase 
in valuations of land at the Farms have 
rendered that improbable. ‘That the 
growth of the place was retarded for 
five or six years, no one will deny, 
though opinions may differ as to the 
causes; but the season of 1891 is wit 
nessing an encouraging revival, and the 
Beverly Shore has never been more pop- 


ular nor more populous. ‘The assessors 
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The North Shore 


of 1890 reduced Mr. Haven’s valuation 


twenty-five per cent, and presumably 
will reduce that of other estates in 
time. The certainty of a low tax rate 


will do much to reconcile the divisionists 
to their fate, and time is already softening 
the asperities occasioned when the con- 
test first opened. ‘The town has provided 
fine roads, an ample supply of water, and 
a fully equipped fire department for the 
Farms; and with the tax question ad- 
justed, probably, peace will reign for a 
good many years. 

Beyond Beverly Farms a low marsh 
breaks through the coast line and 
separates the charming estate of Colonel 
Henry Lee, the last in Beverly, from 
the West Manchester group of summer 
estates. West Manchester has long been 
the summer home of the venerable Rev. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, many years pastor of 
the old West Church in Boston. Here he 
built a comfortable house nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and a look-out or 
watch-tower that commands a fine view 








Tally-ho 
of the harbor and shore,—a_ familiar 
land mark from the water side — and 


on Fourth of July night, when it blazes 
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of Baker's Island 
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A Street in Beverly. 


like a Pharos. No man has done more 
for the upbuilding of Manchester as a 
summer resort than Dr. Bartol. He 
invested his money here freely, and 
has made known the beauties of the 
place far and wide. The elegant and 
sightly villa of Col. Henry L. Higginson, 
perched high above the roadway and 
railway, and lying between the two, is 
one of the first to attract the eye of the 
traveller as he enters the town. When, 
in 1878, Mr. Higginson laid the founda- 
tion for his house on 
the summit of this 
hill, it was one of 
the roughest spots in 
town, and, while he 
has levelled and 
beautified the 
grounds in the im 
mediate vicinity of 
the mansion, the 
natural features gen- 
erally remain undis- 
turbed. ‘The 
dle knolls”’ 
not been 
down, nor 
lows 


“ cra- 

have 
levelled 
the hol 
levelled up; 
the rocks and_ boul- 
ders still strew the 
ground, and_ the 
bayberry bushes and 
scrub trees entangle 
the feet as ever. 


Mr. Higginson evidently 
believes with the poet, Jones 
Very: 


“The plants that careless grow 

shall bloom and bud, 

When wilted stands man’s nicely 
tended flower; 

F’en on the unsheltered waste, 
or pool’s dark mud, 

Spring bells and lilies fit for 
lady’s bower.” 


West Manchester was 
once called “ Newport ”’ ; 
just why it is a little diffi- 
cult to say. Perhaps, on a 
still summer day, it resem- 
bles the dreamy quiet of 
that famous watering place, 
for there is a soft midsum- 
mer air here that soothes 
and rests. On Tuck’s point, not far from 
the little railway station, every summer, 
the Elder Brethren of Manchester hold 
their annual “meet,” and partake of 
their annual clam chowder, which must 
be made by one of their number. ‘These 
Elder Brethren include all who have 
passed the first half century of life, and 
who now live, or ever did live, in Man- 
chester. Manchester village is about a 
mile beyond this Cape Ann “ Newport,” 
at the point where historic Jeffrey’s Creek 





The Library at Manchester 
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and the harbor mingle their waters. 
The original name of the settlement was 
Jeffrey’s Creek, so called because William 
Jeffery was the first settler. Forty years 
ago more furniture was made in Man- 
chester than in any other town of its size 
in this country. But that industry, like 
the fishing business, which was once suc- 
cessfully pursued, is a thing of the past. 
The principal industry of Manchester 


Chapel up by the hotel is the outcome of 
the zeal and generosity of Major Russell 
Sturgis, Jr. In the Memorial Hall are 
the headquarters of the Grand Army 
post of the town and the rooms of the 
public library. Added to all these neces- 
and luxuries of modern civiliza 
tion, the town is soon to have a_ water 
supply. 

Among the summer 


sities 


residents have 
































Emmanuel 


to-day is the very profitable one of cater- 
ing to the wants of summer residents. 
The summer residents have in turn done 
much for the prosperity of the place. 
Not only has their coming reduced the tax 
rate to six dollars on a thousand, and 
thus enabled the inhabitants to have almost 
city luxuries in the way of streets, lights, 
and fire department, without 
burdensome taxation, but things more 
free and substantial have followed. The 
beautiful Memorial Hall, the pride of the 
town, was the gift of Mr. ‘T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, and the pretty Episcopal 


schools, 


Church 


Manchester 


been men and women of more than local 
renown. James T. Field, author, pub- 
lisher, and scholar, built a picturesque 
house on Thunderbolt Rock, and enjoyed 
many seasons here. It is related that 
while Fields was a boarder in Manches 
ter, and just after he had bought there, a 
villager remarked to him on the railway 
station platform morning: ‘ Just 
think, some fool has purchased ‘Thunder 
bolt rock with the idea of building a 
house there.’’—* Yes,” replied the pub 
lisher, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
“T bought it the other day.” Here, too, 


one 
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Dy? 
ree! 


Mr. GN. Black's 


Joseph Procter, and Mrs. Agnes Booth 
Schoeffel, all well-known stars in the 
theatrical world. Conway, Mrs. Bowers, 
Mrs. Vincent, our own lamented Warren, 
Jefferson, and others equally well-known 
have likewise admired the charms of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. The summer 
home of Mrs. Mary Hemenway is here. 


have lived J. B. Booth, John Gilbert, 


Thirteen years ago there was not a 
house on Gale’s Point, or Manchester 
Neck, as it used to be called. ‘To-day 


more than a dozen stately residences 
crown the bluff. Dr. Bartol purchased 
the seventy-four acres of rocky, uninvit- 
ing pasture about 1871, and, cutting it 
up into house-lots, placed them upon the 
market. He built on two or three of 
these himself, and sold the others. Mr. 
George B. Howes built on the Point first, 
in 1879-80; and the following year, 
Colonel A. P. Rockwell, then president 
of the old Eastern Railroad, built a hand- 
some villa on the opposite side of the 
road. The easterly side of the Point is 
a rocky, precipitous bluff, rising nearly a 





ERR 


Place at Manchester 


hundred feet above the ocean which rolls 
at its base and crowned by one of the 
finest and most picturesque dwellings on 
the shore—that of Mr. George N. 
Black. Against this ledge, during a 
storm, the seas beat with great violence 
and with a deafening roar. 

It would harcly do to leave Manches- 
ter without a visit to that natural curiosity, 
the Singing Beach. The sand on this 
beach when struck by a carriage wheel, 
the heel of the shoe, or sometimes by 
an incoming wave, sends forth a musical 
sound. The note is shrill and clear when 
made by the foot, but when made by the 
action of the waves it 1s soft and sweet. 
In only a few places in the world is such 
a phenomenon known to exist. Hugh 
Miller, in his “Cruise of the Betsey,” 
says that he and a companion performed 
a concert while walking over a beach on 
one of the Hebrides, and if they could 
boast of but little variety in the tones 
produced, they might challenge all Europe 
for an instrument of the kind which pro- 
duced them. 
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Perhaps the most impressive scene to 
be witnessed along this part of the North 
Shore, especially during a storm, is from 
Eagle Head, near the residence of Mrs. 
J. H. Towne of Philadelphia. This bold 
headland rises abruptly from the ocean 
to a height of one hundred and _ thirty 
feet. Ordinarily the waves roll softly and 
quietly up its side. But during a storm 
the great billows come rolling in toward 
it swiftly, angrily, rising higher and higher 
until, checked by the protecting breakers 
beneath the surface, they seem to pause 
for a moment, like the couchant lion 
gathering for the final spring, and then 
in a twinkling they hurl themselves 








Mr 


F. Gordon 


against the cliff with terrific force. “ Above 
the beating of the storm, above the howl- 
ing of the wind as it sweeps through the 
forest, bowing the trees before it,” writes 
one who has witnessed the scene, “ rises 
the roar of this furious war of the waters 
and the rocks, like ten thousand _ in- 
furiated demons, each bent on destroving 
the other, and ruling both land and 
sea.” 





Dexter's 
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“ These restless surges eat away the shore 
Of earth’s old continent; the fertile plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the tide drifts the sea-sands in the streets 
Of the drowned city.” 


From the brow of this cliff one sees the 
coast line east and west very distinctly, 
dotted here and there with seaward gaz- 
ing villas. It is a magnificent prospect. 

A group of summer residences in an 
ideal locality is that on Goldsmith’s Point, 
between Kettle Cove and Crescent Beach, 
in the extreme easterly end of Manches- 
ter. Kettle Cove, the little settlement 
of farmers and fishermen here used to be 
called. ‘The farms are now kitchen gar- 





Place 


Beverly Farms 


dens, and the keels of the fisherman’s 
boats have rotted away. Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge has here on the point, one of 
the most delightful of these North Shore 
homes. <A smooth lawn in front, sloping 
to the shore, and in the rear a low wood, 
rendered almost impenetrable by the 
clinging vines and thick bushes, make a 
delightful combination and _ attest the 
purpose of the proprietor to afford a 
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striking 
adorned 


contrast between nature un- 
and the beautifying skill of 
man. In close proximity is the pleas- 
antly situated cottage built by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke about 1880. Here 
Dr. Clarke passed the summers of the 
remaining years that were given him, in 
the enjoyment of the rare beauties of a 
spot he loved so well. Beyond this point 


ton built the first summer residence. 
To-day there are more than a hundred 
of them, some of which are extensive, 
surrounded by lawns, made beautiful with 
plants, flowers, and shrubbery, or erected 
on the outer end of some jutting ledge 
that thrusts its nose well into the ocean, 
standing on the verandah of which is like 
a place on the deck of an ocean steamer. 











Mr. John Shepard's Piace at Beach Bluff 


is a beautiful curving beach, rightly called 
Crescent Beach; and. beyond this lies 
Magnolia, long known to the hardy 
fishermen, who alone constituted its in- 
habitants for two centuries, as Magnolia 
Point. ‘This is the newest of these charm 
ing North Shore resorts. Not until 1867 
did any one seem to realize its beauties 
and possibilities. In that year Mr. 
Daniel W. Fuller purchased the land on 
the immediate point; but it was five 
years later that some gentlemen of New- 


The first summer hotel, the famous old 
Willow Cottage, situated near the fish 
house, and shaded by a group of his- 
toric willows, has passed from its former 
high estate to that of an all-the-year 
round boarding-house, while the guests 
who come to Magnolia are now provided 
for by three or four large hotels and 
several smaller ones. Such is the growth 
of twenty years. A little distance back 
from this immediate point, where fifteen 
years ago, during an August week — 
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Mr. Charles Stedman Hanks’s Place at West Manchester 


usually a very rainy week—the red- 
coated Salem Cadets encamped and 
drilled and paraded, to-day we find a 
veritable “city by the sea,” and the 
“vet” of those days would scarcely 
recognize the old camp ground. The 
uninhabited forest of a few years since has 
disappeared, and in place of giant oaks 
one sees the picturesque chimneys and 
quaint gables of suburban mansions. 
Year by year the seekers for summer 
homes approach nearer and nearer to 
Rafe’s chasm and Norman’s 
Woe. For generations the 
old tradition of the wreck of 
the Hesperus on Norman’s 
Woe passed from mouth to 
mouth, until Longfellow 
embodied it in his beauti- 
ful poem. Let us stand 
here on the cliff, looking 
out toward that fateful rock, 
and repeat once again some 
of those lines which tell the 
sad story : 


“It was the schooner Ilesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 
\nd the skipper had taken his 
little daughter, 
Po bear him company. 


“Down came the storm, and 
smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused like a 
frightened steed, 


Then leaped her cable’s bs irania 


length. 


* * * ce * * 


“ And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept, 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


“She struck where the white and fleecy wayes 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side, 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
* * * * * * * 
“ At daybreak on the black sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


* * + + + * * 
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“Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe!” 


Another pitiful tragedy was enacted 
here in 1879, and another beautiful life 
sacrificed to the greed of the angry sea, 
which seems almost to have an antipathy 
for this particular bit of shore, and to be 
forever assailing it. It was on a delight- 
ful summer afternoon that Miss Marvin 
of Walton, N. Y., sat watching the con- 





finds the roughness of nature, the beauti- 
ful, the picturesque, the romantic, the 
pathetic, the joyous, and the legends of 
other days, mingled in a_ delightful 
irregularity and uncertainty hardly sur- 
passed by the Rhine itself. 

Extending back from Magnolia toward 
Essex for a mile or more is an almost un- 
broken wilderness, and in this deep wood 
grows the fragrant magnolia, first found 
on Cape Ann by stern old Cotton Mather 
two centuries ago, as he rode from Salem 


Mr. Russell Sturgis's Place at Manchester 


tention between waves and rocks, well 
up the side of the ledge, in apparent 
security, when a treacherous sea, leaping 
high above her perch, bore her off in its 
soft embrace, only to return her lifeless 
form a few hours later. The iron cross, 
erected by sympathizing summer resi- 
dents to mark the spot where the body 
was laid when brought ashore, stands like 
a beacon light to warn others of the 
treacherous and uncertain nature of the 
waves at Rafe’s Chasm. So all along this 
shore, from Beverly to Rockport, one 


to “the old sea brown fishing town” of 
Gloucester. The section of the country 
traversed by the railway between Man- 
chester and Gloucester combines the 
rugged and the beautiful, especially dur- 
ing late spring and early summer, for on 
the northerly side along the high hill the 
forest was destroyed a few years ago, and 
a young growth has succeeded it. The 
ground is broken and diversified by small 
ravines, and thickly strewn with large 
boulders, giving it a forbidding appear- 
ance in early spring ; but this is softened 
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Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol’s Place at West Manchester. 


in May and June by the beautifully rich 
and varied foliage of the young trees, 
the dark green of the oak, the silver 
white leaves of the poplar, the red buds 
of the maple, and the snow-white blos- 
soms of the wild cherry, and over all the 
dark, swaying top of some widespreading 
pine, the only relic of the forest of the 
early settler. 
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Beyond Magnolia is quaint old Glou- 
cester, with its fishing vessels, and _ its 
fish houses and wharves; and beyond 
Gloucester is East Gloucester and East- 
ern Point— for every projecting bit of 
land on Cape Ann is a “ point.’ East- 
ern Point is a section of delightfully 
diversified landscape. Summer hotels, 
cottages, and farmhouses ; hills, valleys, 
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Mr. Joseph Proctor's Cottage, Manchester 
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and plains ; fields and pastures alternate. 
3etween the harbor on the west and the 
ocean on the east, in the centre of this 
narrow neck of land, one is surprised to 
come suddenly upon a pretty sheet of 
fresh water some thirty acres in extent, 
whose shores are separated from the 
shores of the salt water by an extremely 


The story of the development of the 
Bass Rocks settlement on Eastern Point 
is rather a melancholy one. Mr. George 
H. Rogers expended more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to develop the 
place and bring it into the market; but 
he died before his hopes could be realized 
and the property passed to other hands. 

But the ultimate result has 















justified Mr. Roger’s judg- 
ment, for Bass Rocks has 
become a popular and _ pros- 
perous resort. E. P. Whipple 
once wrote of it: 


“To an crdinary July observer 
the principal productions of this 
portion of Cape Ann seem to be 
rocks and roses. Hence it is, I 








Or. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Place 


narrow ridge. At the 
end of the point is 
Gloucester Light, one of 
the best-known on the 
New England coast. It 
is this beacon which the 
approaching mariner 
hails with delight as he 
sails along the coast, 
seeking~ refuge from a 
coming storm, for he 
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knows that once he has 
rounded Gloucester Light, 
his ship may ride safely at anchor in a 
goed harbor. ‘The light stands well out 
on the extreme point and in the midst of 
a field of irregular rocks. 


“A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning and frosts, 
With rifts and chasms and storm-bleached jags 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost: 
No island, but rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one, 
Ribs of rock that seaward jut, 
Granite shoulders and boulders and snags, 
Round which, though the winds in heaven be 

shut, 

The nightmared ocean murmurs and yearns, 
Welters, and swashes and tosses and turns, 
And the dreary seaweed lolls and wags.” 


Colonel AB. Rockwell's Place 


suppose, that the air in the hot season is so 
sweet, pure, and _ invigorating. The gaunt, 
black rocks, which make vegetation almost 
impossible, and put down with a strong hand 
the timid efforts of the grass to go through 
the process which ends in a profitable crop of 
hay, are the grand agents which brace up 
and restore to normal strength constitutions 
debilitated by the strife and corrupt atmos- 
phere of large cities. You go over this wilder- 
ness and laugh at the potato patches with their 
grim surroundings of rocks, big enough for the 
missiles which the insurgent Titans hurled 
against the gods; you think that if the potatoes 
ever reach the family board they would partake 
of the hardness of their geological companions, 
and that the peculiar ‘mealiness’ which is the 
only quality which makes the potato a palatable 
article of food will never characterize the potato 
raised on Cape Ann.” 
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The gate-house built at the entrance 
to Eastern Point is a striking architec- 
tural structure, in keeping with the rugged 


characteristics of the whole place. The 
residence of Judge EK. J. Sherman near 
Little Good Harbor Beach illustrates 


man’s love for the wild beauties of nature, 
for the judge not only founded his house 
on the traditional rock but placed it just 
as far out to sea as possible, so that a 
pebble might be dropped from the piazza 
into the restless surges directly below. 
Perched high above the ocean though it 
is, for it is nearly seventy feet at low 
water, the spray moistens the windows 
at times, and not infrequently an angry 
wave comes startlingly near the door. 
Between Gloucester and Rockport, on 
the immediate shore, the territory is an 
alternation of smooth, sandy beaches 
and rugged, rocky bluffs. Back from the 
shore is the same undeveloped country 
to be found all the way down the Cape 
from Manchester. Summer settlements 
are creeping along the water’s edge, fill- 
ing in the unoccupied section, slowly but 
surely ; and ere long we may expect to 
see summer castles crowning the summits 
of the granite-browed hiils in the inte- 
rior. Rockport itself is just what its 
name implies—a rocky port. ‘The ex- 
haustless supply of fine granite beneath 








. Dennie Boardman’s Place. 


its thin soil is an equally exhaustless mine 
of wealth. Millions of dollars worth of 
granite have been quarried here, and 
even “the beginning of the end”’ is not 
yet. Tall derricks rise on every hand 
as one rides along the smooth, hard road- 
way ijieading from the railway terminus 
to the end of the Cape, their spider-like 
tops higher than the tops of the trees, 
reminding us of the numberless wind- 


mills in some parts of Germany and 
Holland. 
Those who dwell on this Rockport 


shore enjoy attractions, especially on the 
ocean rarely given to seashore 
residents. From their piazzas they look 
out to the eastward upon the open sea, 
with nothing between them and Europe, 
not across some bay or cove to an oppo- 
site shore or distant island. ‘To the 


side, 
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southward are those two mighty sentinels 
of Cape Ann, the Thatcher's Island light- 
houses, that stand guard over the whole 
coast and warn the incoming mariner of 
its reefs and shoals. ‘They are often the 
first signs of land which the Atlantic 
traveller beholds as he nears the end of 
his long and frequently tempestuous 
journey. 


“The rocky ledge runs far out into the sea, 
And on its outer point some miles away, 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, a cloud by day. 


“ Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent 
night, 
Burns on 
flame; 
Shines on that inextinguishable light. 


forevermore that quenchless 





The Pickman Mansion. 


“The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 
Blinded and maddened with the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glass and dies.” 
Richard H. Dana, who first visited 
Rockport in 1840, was so impressed with 
its rugged charms, particularly on this 
point, that he remained several weeks, 
and came again every season for a num- 
ber of years and until he built in Man- 
chester. With him came William Cullen 
Bryant, poet of nature, and Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, the eloquent preacher. ‘Thomas 
Starr King, the poet and historian of the 
White Mountains, found here mingled 
glories of seashore and mountains, while 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the lover 
of nature and the delightful essayist, 
visited Rockport and was charmed with 


it. Bryant said no place of resort by the 
seaside had such forest attractions as 
Pigeon Cove. Dr. Chapin wrote: “The 
ocean view is one of the grandest I have 
ever seen.’”’ Higginson says in Oldport 
days : 


“T used to wander in these woods, summer after 




















Hon. Franklin Havens Place. 


summer, till I had made 
my own chart of their 
devious tracks, and now 
when I close my eyes in 
this Oldport midsummer, 
the soft Italian air takes 
on something of a Scan- 
dinavian vigor; for the 
incessant roll of carriages, 
I hear the tinkle of the 
quarryman’s hammer and 
the Veery’s song; and I 
long for those perfumed 
and breezy pastures, and 
for those promontories 
of granite, where the fresh water is nectar and 
the salt sea has a regal blue.” 

Planting our feet on the farthest pro- 
jecting rock of this “tip end of land” 
during a storm, we may behold as grand 
a sight as is given to man to witness. 
Pen of man and brush of artist can tell us 
something of sections of the panorama, 
but the eye alone can comprehend the 
majestic whole, and to get the full realiza- 
tion we must also hear the roar and 
thunder of the mighty billows as they 
break on the ledges. 

Of a storm here in 1877, a New Orleans 
lady wrote : 

“As the eye goes back towards the sea, it be- 
holds a strange army advancing. They are old 
sea-Druids of the deep; their robes are woven of 
emerald water, their long beards are like snow, 
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and their hair, whiter than the thrice washed 
fleece, floats out upon the winds. From their 
shoulders hang feathery mantles of spotless white, 
and they march forward with calm courage, born 
of belief in their own invincibility, till, suddenly 
catching sight of the stern foe in rocky silence 
waiting them on shore, they fall prostrate on their 
faces, their white mantles cover them, their white 
hair tosses and tangles in the gale, the great deep 
swallows them up, and the eye seeks them in vain 
in the tumultuous meadows of the sea.” 


Other “ points” further along, “ round 
the cape” have their occupants. The 
summer colonies seem to have sought 
these points quite early, desiring, no 
doubt, to live undisturbed by the dust of 
the common highway, or the incessant 
roll and rumble of carriages, and to have 
only the splashing of the restless surges to 
intrude upon the Sabbath stillness of their 
retreats. ‘The men who own these North 
Shore cottages and mansions are not of 
the class who enjoy what George Eliot 
called “fine old leisure.” With few ex- 
ceptions they are busy professional or 
business men, who go back and forth to 
their daily labors in Boston offices and 
counting-rooms with as much regularity 
as the shoemaker or dry goods clerk. 
And the majority of them are early risers, 
for they go “in town” on trains which 


leave their railway stations by eight 
o’clock. There are among them lawyers 


and authors, bankers and brokers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Very little of the 
‘life’? which one sees at Newport or 
Long Branch is found on Cape Ann. 
Wealth and culture and society are here, 
but of the more quiet, undemonstrative 
kind. From four o’clock in the afternoon 
till sunset, a good many elegant turn-outs 
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may be seen in Beverly and Manchester, 
but there is no broad avenue lined with 
them. 

To be sure, there is the somewhat 
noted ‘Tally-ho Coach line from Pride’s 
Crossing to Pigeon Cove, with daily trips 
on the Independence, and _ occasional 
side trips on the Myopia, which runs from 
Pride’s to the polo grounds in Wenham- 
Hamilton, three times each week. A 
few of the young men of leisure indulge 
in polo, cross-country riding, and pony 
races during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, but most of these men have their 
business hours in Boston. 

From the end of Cape Ann, one is 
tempted to keep on around the shore of 
Ipswich Bay, where, on one side, are the 
well-known stone mansions of General 
Butler and Colonel Jonas H. French, 
past Conant Point in Essex to the great 
round hills and sand bluffs of Ipswich. 
Already the seashore mansion is seen 
along this part of the coast, which bids 
fair to rival the Cape Ann shore one of 
these days. ‘Though lacking the tree- 
clad hills, this region has sand beaches of 
unsurpassed beauty. Plum Island’s long 
stretch of white trends away towards 
Newburyport, where we shall find sum- 
mer houses around and in the city, for 
up the Merrimac are those of Hon. Har- 
vey N. Shepard and Harriet Prescott 


Spofford. Even into the very streets of 


the city one sees residences not surpassed 
in attractiveness or beauty of surround- 
ings by those along the shore; one of 
the most charming of them being that 
of Hon. E. P. Dodge, the mayor of the 
city. 
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_ By Ellen Marvin Heaton. 


CHAPTER V. 


TIS improved rapidly. The lotus 
stage proved a brief one, as the 
doctor had predicted. Promotion 

from crutches to a cane enabled him to 
lengthen his walks, and as the distance 
to Mr. Campbell’s house was an agree- 
able one, that often proved the limit of 
his stroll. 

But Edith was a great rover, and Otis 
was somewhat piqued by her frequent 
absence. He consequently fell into a 
habit of interviewing her father, and took 
a boyish delight in drawing out the old 
gentleman. Otis remarked with | sur- 
prise how little intercourse men of the 
professor’s type seemed to have with the 
world at large, or even with each other. 
President Ripley and Mr. Campbell came 
as near fraternizing as was possible to 
natures of their stamp. In former years 
they had been associated in Bellingham 
College, where the president had taught 
moral philosophy. Since then they might 
occasionally be seen exchanging reminis- 
cences, though their intercourse was ap- 
parently not exhilarating. 

The young man of the period, if not 
less susceptible than his father at the 
same age, is better regulated perhaps as 
to the affairs of the heart. Otis had not 
been without his pleasant flirtations. One 
or two of the girls most admired by him 
had only waived adieu to his attentions 
from the altar, leaving him in that mixed 
feeling of envy and relief known only to 
those whose hearts have been riven by 
such episodes. 

He had taken it for granted that some 
similar relations might develop in the pres- 
ent case, and help to while away his days of 
convalescence. But he was beginning to 
realize that the tender sentiment was all 
upon his side. His surprise at this state 
of things ripened into pique and ended 
in chagrin, 

On his way home, he called at the 
post office for his mail. There was with 


the rest a letter from his college chum. 
As he glanced down the page his face 
clouded, and, folding the letter abruptly, 
he hastened home. After congratulations 
upon his recovery, and certain items of 
class news, his friend made the heroic 
offer to run up to Rockford to cheer the 
tedium and monotony. 

“Guess not!’’ exclaimed Otis, laying 
the letter on his knee. ‘“Idon’t care to 
have you bring yourself to bear upon 
Heavens! Has it come to this’’? 
Well, he would cure himself. Rutgers 

and he took up his pen 


should come, 
But he paused again. It was 








to write. 
all very well, he reflected, for Edith and 
himself,— this drifting intimacy — friends 
as they were in childhood! But how 
odious to see Edith in any similar relation 
with another,— with his chum! Rutgers 
was always popular with the ladies,— 
handsome, too, and athletic! And how 
Edith did admire robust men! She had 
never said so, but he was sure of it. And 
Rutgers was such a fine brute of a fellow! 
No, it was decidedly not to be thought 
of. 

“ A good fellow in his place,—let him 
stay there!’’ was the final verdict upon 
Rutgers; and he wrote an excessively 
friendly letter, declining the proffered 
visit upon the plea of his projected trip. 

In the mean time, the closed parsonage 
continued a constant reminder of the late 
events! ‘To some it was a silent accuser. 
More than one felt that had he taken a 
less negative part, the result might have 
been different. Even Deacon Stores’s 
triumph was modified by the growing 
suspicion that it was easier to do worse 
than better in filling the vacated office. 
In fact, it began to seem doubtful whether 
any desirable candidate would accept a 
call. The report of their pastor’s resig- 
nation, and the occasion of it, spread 
abroad, and it was well understood what 
manner of preaching the church required. 
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Invitations to fill the pulpit for a Sunday 
or two were extended to several desirable 
clergymen, but one after another declined. 

At length the Rev. Amos Barnes ac- 
cepted an invitation to occupy the pulpit 
for four consecutive Sundays. There was 
no doubt as to his soundness. Just be- 
fore the close of his first grim sermon, as 
he was piling awful terrors up, a heavy 
storm came on. Nature punctuated his 
anathemas with thunder and lightning, 
making the timid turn pale in superstitious 
awe, while old Captain Lord, the village 
skeptic, enjoyed the melodramatic effect. 
He had “come tosee it through,’ he ex- 
plained to Deacon Myers on their way 
out of church. “I never saw a piece 
better mounted, deacon,” said he. He 
had sat directly behind Deacon Myers, 
and it gave the latter an uncomfortable 
sensation to know that the captain was 
listening to the sermon. He could not 
help speculating upon what the sarcastic 
old fellow would think about each point. 
From speculating upon the captain’s 
views, he drifted into criticising the ser- 
mon himself. This was plainly a tempta- 
tion of the devil; but do what he would, 
he found himself thinking in this critical 
fashion the whole week through. When 
consulted as to the advisablity of giving 
the Rev. Amos Barnes a “call”? he de- 
clined to express an opinion; and then 
for two or three Sundays he did not go to 
church at all. His anxious wife took 
counsel of some of the brethren, telling 
of his strange melancholy and unrest ; 
and Aunt Hannah mentioned the matter 
to the doctor. 

“Get his wife to call me in for that 
cough of her’s,” said the doctor. “I 
shall prescribe ‘ Florida,’ and that will 
cure Aim.” 

There were symptoms of religious ex- 
citement under the leadership of the 
Rev. Amos Barnes. Classes were formed 
for religious purposes, and the waakened 
interest was the subject of congratulation. 

The religious excitement waxed apace ; 
though a few fastidious souls, disliking 
certain excesses, discontinued attendance, 
the majority of the church regarded the 
work under the Rev. Mr. Barnes as a re- 
markable outpouring of the Spirit. But 
at last there was an unfortunate occurrence, 


growing out of the reverend gentleman’s 
occasional weakness for wine, which drew 
down upon his sacred head the censure 
of all; and he left Rockford the follow- 
ing day. 

These mortifying experiences were re- 
garded by some as a visitation of Provi- 
dence, and such proclaimed their regret 
that the teaching of their late pastor had 
ever been brought in question. When 
matters were at the darkest, two of the 
brethren interviewed Mrs. Grant, with 
some hope of securing her influence 
towards recalling Mr. Chapin; and in 
connection with this the question of the 
revival came under discussion. 

“Do L approve of revivals?” exclaimed 
Aunt Hannah. “Just as I approve of 
house-cleaning. When some _ people 
clean house, they turn everything out of 
doors, and make life unbearable. Others 
take one room at a time, and you 
wouldn’t know anything was going on un- 
til you see that everything is clean. 
Under Mr. Chapin’s teaching our young 
people were cleaning up their characters 
room by room. Look at them now!” 

“There is much truth in your views, 
Sister Grant,” said Deacon Stores amica- 
bly. “ And our errand to-night is — that 
is, I mean to say that, since we are here, 
it will be well to decide upon some 
course. We thought that you and Dr. 
North might persuade Mr. Chapin — ”’ 

“Well, you go to Dr. North,” said 
Aunt Hannah. “If any one can patch 
up matters, he can. 

It was significant of the depth of hu- 
mility which the deacons had reached, 
that they were disposed to ask the doc- 
tor’s aid. The doctor had watched the 
struggle with interest. But he had ab- 
stained from any active espousal of Mr. 
Chapin’s cause, for he knew that his own 
standing with the church was not of the 
best. Of a deeply religious spirit, he 
was so indifferent to most of the sectarian 
divisions and controversies that he had 
replied to a certain question a good while 
before, “I ama Dutch Reformed Pres- 
bygational Baptist, with a side pew in a 
Methodist chapel.’”’ ‘This speech had been 
widely quoted and laughed over by some 
at the time as the policy of a medical 
man bidding for popularity with all the 
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sects. In reality, it was an honest ex- 
pression of the doctor’s catholic interest 
in all forms of religious faith. ‘lhe 
despairing deacons fared better at his 
hands than they feared. He heard them 
patiently, and did not censure their 
course. But he made it plain that the 
attempt to recall Mr. Chapin would be 
useless, as the latter had already made 
other plans for his future. 

The disappointment and chagrin of the 
deacons was pathetic. But the discipline 
altogether proved wholesome and effect- 
ual. When, a month later, they secured 
the services of the Rev. Anthon Stone, a 
more united parish, or a more charitable 
one, would have been hard to find. 





CHAPTER VI. 


In the mean time, Edith had matured 
her plans. ‘They were no longer vis- 
ionary, but such as she would have re- 
sorted to in case self-support had been 
a necessity. By diligent study of the 
New York newspapers she had discovered 
what are the wants of a great city. 
Among them, a position as visiting gov- 
erness, or as reader to an inyalid, were 
places she might attempt to fill. Once 
launched, she might then plan for her 
brother. 

Undoubtedly, the compensation would 
be moderate, and there was the problem 
of how to live. 

While she was still hesitating, an event 
occurred which precipitated matters and 
gave her future a more promising out- 
look. An operetta troupe, turning the 
summer to account, found it in its way to 
give a performance in Rockford. ‘The 
good people of the place were much 
excited over the prospect of seeing 
“Pinafore.” Aunt Hannah thought of 
Edith, and, knowing how Mr. Campbell 
would regard the occasion, she resolved 
not to risk his refusal. She accordingly 
invited Edith to tea upon the eventful 
evening, and made her quite ecstatic by 
exhibiting tickets for the entertainment, 
little dreaming of the consequences des- 
tined to follow her amiable plot. 

Edith drank in the music with a mind 
absorbed. Here were girls no older than 
herself, no better equipped either as to 
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physique or voice, making a career. As 
she listened, she planned. What should 
prevent her doing likewise? Surely she 
could master one of those rdées. 

No sleep visited her pillow that night. 
Early the following morning she called 
at the hotel and desired to see Professor 
Warner, the director of the troupe. His 
patronizing air was lost upon the eager 
girl; and, in response to his request to 
sing something as a test of her voice, she 
stood up and sang a verse of a Scotch 
bailad, with such charming simplicity that 
the worthy man’s manner changed to 
deference. His practical eye noted at 
once the points in her favor. Not least 
among them was her entire lack cf self- 
consciousness. It gave an air of distinc- 
tion such as no training could bestow. 
The quality of her voice, too, was not to 
be despised. ‘The director perceived the 
lack of training, but that was a point in 
her favor perhaps; there was nothing to 
unlearn. 

But he had no idea of betraying his 
favorable opinion. He even scowled a 
little as he said her performance might 
be much worse. Unquestionably she 
might be trained to take some minor 
part. She could begin as one of the 
chorus. Here he consulted his watch 
and repeated that time would compel 
him to cut short the interview, but if 
Miss — 

“ Edith Evelyn,” she responded, with- 
holding her last name. 

If Miss Evelyn—a very nice name 
too for an artist— would apply to him 
after his return to town, say any time 
after October, he would see what could 
be done for her. 

Edith went home feeling that Fate 
smiled upon her projects. She examined 
her little hoard of money, the result of 
no little pinching and contrivance. The 
sum allowed her for personal expenses 
had largely been carefully laid aside, and 
she found with much satisfaction that 
there would be enough for a few weeks 
board, in case an engagement did not 
immediately present itself. 

There were other points to consider. 
Should she make a confidant of Aunt 
Hannah? What should she say to her 
father? She did not like the idea of 
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doing anything clandestine. ““ Running 
away from home,’’—that was what she 
was contemplating. It sounded ignoble. 
It involved a sense of disgrace, — not 
only to herself but to the whole family. 
For a moment she faltered — but for a 
moment only. An overwhelming sense 
of her motives swept away all idea of 
disgrace, and her eyes glowed with re- 
newed purpose. Let people say what 
they pleased —there was no other way 
out of their troubles. Stay! How would 
it do to sound her father as to adopting 
the occupation of a teacher? She had 


little hope of his encouragement. But it 
would prepare him somewhat for her 
final action. Great was her surprise, 


upon broaching the subject, to find him 
disposed to lend an attentive ear. 

H m! ‘Teaching was a very good 
way of renewing one’s studies, and of 
finding out what one did not know. Yes, 
if just the right place could be found, —. 
No, certainly not New York. He was 
peremptory on the point of encountering 
the life of a great city. To her plea of 
desiring instruction in music he averred 
there was opportunity for that every- 
where. She could very likely exchange 
her services in English and Latin for 
tuition in music in the Westville Seminary. 
He was a trustee of that institution. He 
would see what could be done. 

Truth to tell, Edith’s project was a 
great relief to her father. Her active 
habits and unconventional ways jarred 
upon him. To be sure, she had im- 
proved a good deal of late ; but what joy 
to have no one to disturb his literary 
seclusion! Providence was kind! He 
thought with satisfaction of the coming 
winter, and fell to considering what great 
work he might project for so favorable an 
opportunity. 

Edith, on her part, felt that something 
had been accomplished, if not just what 





she aimed at. As the autumn wore on, 
she realized that the time for putting 
her plans into execution had arrived. 


She saw by the papers that the “ Excel- 
sior Troupe’ was back in town, and she 
began once more to consult the “ wants” 
columns. She answered several adver- 
tisements for visiting governesses, and 
received one reply which asked her to 
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call at ten o’clock the following Thursday. 
This was ‘Tuesday. A hand-bag would 
contain all necessaries for a week, and 
her trunk could be packed before leav- 
ing, and sent for later. Her father 
would be obliged to make the best of her 
adventure, for the sake of public opinion. 
Since he had consented to a part of her 
plan, and the issue between them was 
only a question of locality, why, she could 
surely risk that. She visited Aunt Han- 
nah and explained as much of her plans 
as seemed best, knowing that her father’s 
pride would prevent his admitting her 
course to be in opposition to his wishes. 

On Wednesday, when Mr. Campbell 
woke from his nap and prepared for his 
usual walk, he found a note affixed to his 
hat ; and opening it, he read with amaze- 
ment the following : 

“When you read this I shall be on my way to 
New York to secure a_ place which offers as 
teacher to young children in a private family. 
When you gave consent to my undertaking, you 
withheld your approval as to the place. I did not 
confide to you all my reasons for wishing to go to 
New York. They are such as you might not 
approve; but it does not follow that they are un- 
worthy. I am sorry to run counter to your 
wishes, but I cannot effect my object elsewhere. 
You can truthfully say that this is a plan I con- 
sulted you about long since. No one need know 
that I left without your knowledge, or that you 
do not wholly approve. I have confided in no one, 
— not even in Aunt Hannah.” 


The old man uttered a sigh of relief as 
he read the note the second time. “To 
secure a place which offers as teacher in 
a private family !’’ he repeated. 

Since no one knew all the facts, and 
since it was so common a thing for New 
England girls to take positions as teach- 
ers, Mr. Campbell’s chagrin over Edith’s 
wayward course began to give way to 
a sense of relief. 

In the meantime, Edith was going 
through a variety of moods. 
so long anticipated had struck. Freedom 
was before her. Why was it she lacked 
the elation which that should inspire? 
In its place was a chaotic mixture of 
hope, anxiety, firmness, and misgiving. 
When the conductor examined her ticket, 
she felt as if he must know she was leav- 
ing home clandestinely. A glance at his 
preoccupied face reassured her, and the 
similar aspect of her fellow-travellers 


The hour 
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showed how little interest the world has 
in the individual. ‘This fact was empha- 
sized upon her arrival in New York. 
Not a person took the slightest notice of 
her except the cab-drivers. Once _ be- 
yond their solicitations, she felt like a 
chip escaped from a whirlpool. 

She had written from her home to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
How should she reach the place? She 
espied a policeman, and crossed the 
street to him. 

“Fifteenth Street near Fifth Avenue ? 
Jump right into a Madison Avenue car,” 
he answered, hailing the car in question. 
“Let her off at Fifteenth,” heard 
him tell the conductor. 

Now a full sense of the uncertainty of 
her undertaking rushed over her. What 
should she do if the place were closed 
or anything proved wrong? The blood 
rushed to her face, as she cast a quick 
glance about the car. Some of the oc- 
cupants were reading newspapers, others 
were intent upon the street lamps, watch- 
ing for their locality, while the major- 
ity of the women appeared to be 
taking an inventory of each others’ 
wardrobes. 

“Fifteenth Street,’ announced the 
conductor at last, stopping the car and 
beckoning to her. As she descended 
and mingled with the hurrying stream of 
humanity upon the sidewalk, the sensa- 
tion of homelessness grew stronger. All 
the people walked with that decision and 
preoccupied manner characteristic of 
city folk. She felt her own irresolute 
gait to be in great contrast. 

“East or West?” asked a policeman, 
in response to her question. 

“Tt’s the Young Women’s Christian 
Association I want to find.” 

“You can’t miss it. Follow up this 
street, cross Union Square, and you'll 
find it just this side of the Avenue.” 

This sounded simple, and she kept 
repeating it as she went on. She crossed 
the square, and crossed Broadway, passed 
the Association building without remark- 
ing it and accosted another policeman. 
When she finally found the place, she 
was so tired ard confused that she could 
hardly state her wants clearly to the 
matron. 


she 
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“Respectable boarding - place !”’ 
peated the latter. ‘Sit down, please,” 
she added kindly, “and I will give you 
a list. You seem very tired,’—and she 
handed her a glass of water. Edith was 
near breaking down as she raised it to 
her lips, but the thought of how she was 
ever to get on in life if she fainted on 
the threshold, quickly brought back her 
courage. 

“There,” said the matron, “I have 
put them down according to locality. 
The first place is not far from here. I 
hope you will find quarters there. And 
here you will see what we have to offer 
in the way of help and recreation,” she 
added, handing Edith a circular concern- 
ing the association. 

Edith thanked her, asked to be di- 
rected to the first place on the list, and 
ten minutes later was received in a shabby 
little sitting-room of a house on Twelfth 
Street. 

“A room to yourself!’’ echoed the 
woman who received her, in a shrill tone, 
in answer to Edith’s modest inquiry. 
“You're lucky to get a place at all. I’ve 
only one vacancy — third floor back —a 
room with another girl.” 

This was a feature Edith had not anti- 


re- 


cipated. She was unequal to further 
search, however, and arranged for a 
week’s trial. 

“Dinner at half-past six,” said the 


woman, as she closed the door upon her 
new lodger. Edith removed her hat and 
wraps mechanically. She realized that 
she would need all the philosophy she 
could summon to meet the conditions of 
such a life. How could human beings 
consent to live in this manner? Must 
she really conform to it? In all this 
great city was there not room without 
such crowding? Her room-mate had not 
returned when she was called to dinner. 
She came to the table with others a few 
minutes later, all casting curious glances 
at the new-comer. Edith found herself 
one of thirty women. The ‘ home” 
would have been comfortable for eigh- 
teen. Her room-mate was a dressmaker, 
a Swiss girl, with an exuberant flow of 
animal spirits. She chatted continually, 
and assured Edith that she was very lucky 
to secure her present quarters. She her- 
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self had tried so many lodgings, and 
“ Ach! Du lieber Gott! what holes some 
of them were !”’ 

The next morning Edith presented 
herself at the door of an aristocratic house 
in Thirty-eighth Street. A carriage was 
waiting in front of it, and a lady in driv- 
ing costume received her. 

“Oh, Miss Campbell, I see you are 
prompt. That is a virtue I appreciate.” 

The favorable reception resulted in an 
engagement. Edith was to give two 
morning hours to two little girls, in 
elementary English branches. The hours 
must be early, as they went walking with 
their French maid later, and a visiting 
German governess filled up a part of the 
afternoons. 

Madam was evidently a_ strict dis- 
ciplinarian, with a keen sense of the 
qualities requisite in a governess, and her 
manner showed plainly that her interest 
in Edith began and ended in the latter’s 
adaptability to her own wants. As far 
as that went, the interview was satisfac- 
tory ‘The compensation was meagre — 
merely enough to cover Edith’s weekly 
board-bill— but she was happy enough 
to secure the situation. 

The next thing was to see what pros- 
pect there was in the matter of the opera 
singing. Ignorant as Edith was of city 
localities and ways, it took her some time 
to find the proper place to make her 
application. But, once found, she was 
eagerly welcomed; for the company 
lacked chorus voices, and Edith’s quick 
ear enabled her to take her part in the 
chorus after a fortnight’s training. A 
new world opened to her before the foot- 
lights. Some things were rather shock- 
ing to her; but as member of so large a 
chorus, she knew that she was_ incon- 
spicuous, and soon grew accustomed to 
her part. 

Meantime, without going into details, 
she had written her father that her en- 
gagement at teaching proved satisfactory ; 
and, supposing her comfortably estab- 
lished, he dismissed anxiety and gave 
himself up to his abstractions. From her 
sister, Edith received nothing but words 
of approbation. It was an_ excellent 
thing, wrote Mary, to take up some regu- 
lar work in life, and she was sure Edith 


would realize the responsibility of training 
young souls. 

To her brother only could Edith con- 
fide all. It was a relief to write him the 
details of her life, and she let no day pass 
without some record. She bade him 
keep up good heart, as she felt confident 
of finding some place for him “And 
when I am a prima donna, dear Joe, and 
you a brilliant scientific man, we will ex- 
change our castles in Spain for a snug 
little home together, and put behind us 
all the dreary past.” 

Time, instead of relaxing, only strength- 
ened the girl’s resolution; for the ac- 
count her brother gave of his life in 
Marshville harrowed her soul. It seemed 
that the worthy ex-director of the reform 
school had not been successful in his new 
enterprise — Joe being really his only 
pupil. Necessity thus compelled him to 
fill up his house with boys of the class 
which more properly belong in institu- 
tions devoted to the development of 
weak intellects. His fame as a disciplin- 
arian was great, and there was no lack of 
applications from despairing parents who 
were glad to intrust to him not only the 
feeble intellect but often the depraved 
instincts of their sons. Consequently, 
Joe found himself associated with almost 
every form of morbid character. Among 
them was a lad of seventeen, named 
Walters, subject to attacks of such violent 
temper as to make him at times quite 
irresponsible. Edith’s indignation grew 
with each letter which came from Joe, 
and her purpose to have him with her 
became her one absorbing passion. 

She had the good fortune after a few 
weeks to secure a position as reader to 
an elderly lady, which demanded two 
more hours daily, and gave her a little 
more money. ‘The girl’s life was far from 
a smooth one, however. She had to cope 
with the trials peculiar to the various 
strange relations which she now sustained. 
Mrs. Sinclair was exacting, and occasion- 
ally intimated that her children’s progress 
was not all that she would like. And life 
in a * Woman’s Home” is far from ideal. 
Most of the inmates, it must be said, 
were so worn out when night came that 
early sleep closed their eyes. As chorus- 
girl, Edith had to sustain the strain and 
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stress of many uncongenial companions, 
of late hours, of extremes of weather, 
and — not the least item —the brusque 
training of an old German professor who 
regarded the girls only as so many ma- 
chines, whose vocal organs were the only 
ones of any account. He got into rage 
with any who were so unlucky as to catch 
cold. ‘“Idiots!’? he would exclaim. 
“Women are truly a curse to the race ! 
And you, Mademoiselle Evelyn — you 
whom I hoped to make something of in 
time, you must go and catch a cold! 
Yes, catch it! It would never catch 
you, if you had sense! Remain after 
rehearsal, and I will try to put one grain 
of sense into you.” 

“Ha! there you are!’ he exclaimed 
as the others were departing. ‘ Now tell 
me, where do you live? What are your 
occupations? Have you plenty of fresh 
air by night, as well as by day? H—m! 
It is as I thought. You have been taught 
many things. But the most important of 
all, —-the simplest rules of health — of 
those you are perfectly ignorant.” 

Here followed minute directions as to 
her daily habits, with especial injunctions 
about throwing up the window of her 
room and breathing deeply “ ten minutes 
at a time, several times a day.” 

Edith was really grateful for this inter- 
est, and under these directions and sub- 
sequent ones from the old professor she 
did improve in health and strength. 

“Ha! I see you do not despise coun- 
sel!” said the old professor one day. 
“We will have you out of that chorus 
one of these days.” 

Indeed, success was only a matter of 
time and health — Edith was convinced 
of this. But she seemed as far off as 
ever from knowing how to launch her 
brother. Her heart ached for him. At 
Christmas especially she longed for him, 
to have him with her,—to make sun- 
shine for him. She wrote a cheery Chris- 
mas letter and sent a little gift, and 
buoyed him up with the prophecy that 
their next holiday would be passed to- 
gether. 

From the first, Mrs. Delevan had 
shown great curiosity regarding her young 
reader. She assumed the latter to be an 
orphan, having learned that her mother 
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was dead. All her questions as to the 
father were in the past tense. ‘And so 
your father was a scholar?” “Was he 
long a professor in Bellingham College ?”’ 
“Tid he never marry a second time ?”’ 

Edith did not correct the impression. 
It made it easier for her to speak of her 
solicitude about her brother’s future. 
The keen old lady would have asked why 
that responsibility devolved upon her, 
had she supposed the father living. As 
it was, she shared the girl’s interest in 
securing an opportunity for his scientific 
tastes. 

“ Electricity!’ she exclaimed one 
day. “Why didn’t you say that before ? 
Why, if he has the making of an electri- 
cian in him, his career is assured. I 
don’t mean talent of the mechanical 
kind, but real insight and genius. How 
do you know he has talent?” she asked 
abruptly. 

Edith recounted Joe’s achievements, 
with an enthusiasm which impressed her 
listener w.ih the idea that a young Frank- 
lin was only awaiting his time to astonish 
the world, and left Mrs. Delevan revolving 
the matter in her mind. 

“‘T want you to come to tea next Sun- 
day evening, Miss Campbell, and meet a 
relative of mine,”’ Mrs. Delevan said one 
day, shortly after the conversation. It 
was more a command than an invitation, 
but [edith was very thankful for the kind- 
ness which she knew was meant, and 
gladly accepted. The relative proved to 
be a man in middle life, with keen, pene- 
trating eyes, which regarded Edith with 
frank curiosity as she entered. ‘The 
name was a familiar one to her, as it was 
one associated with some important ap- 
plications of electricity; and she _ re- 
turned his gaze with interest. Could it 
really be the great ‘nventor? As the 
evening progressed she decided in the 
negative. At tea the chat was of the 
usual kind, the rapid growth of New 
York, the increase of wealth and luxury, 
the elaborateness of modern life, and the 
rest. As they left the table, the guest 
suddenly asked Edith if she sang. She 
confessed to some ability, and was led to 
the piano, which she had never before 
seen opened. Edith was not much of a 
pianist, and of late she had become so 
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dependant upon orchestral accompani- 
ment, that she hesitated. 

“Here is an old favorite of mine,” 
said Mr. Stevenson, taking up a piece of 


music. “Can you sing this?” 
“«Ave Sanctissima?’ Yes, if you 
like.” 


“Shall I play your accompaniment?” 

Edith thankfully assented. At the 
second line a man’s rich voice joined in 
with the alto, and continued to the end. 

“You have had good training, Miss 
Campbell,” said he, rising as they finished. 
Edith blushed, wondering what they 
would think of the kind of training she 
was receiving. 

“You ought to do something with that 
voice,” he continued. ‘Such voices are 
in demand. Has it never occurred to 
you to fit yourself for a place in a choir?” 

It never had, and Edith blushed with 
excitement at the suggestion. ‘Do you 
really think I might aim at that?” she 
asked. 

“Why not? 
training.” 

«Oh, if I thought so!” she exclaimed. 
“You can’t imagine — you don’t know 
what it would mean to me!” 

Her imagination pictured the snug 
fireside — her beloved brother beside it 
—his hated studies behind him—a 
chance for his genius to develop. She 
almost forgot her surroundings, so vivid 
was the picture, and she started when 
addressed. 

“T hear you have a brother, Miss 
Campbell, for whom you are anxious, and 
that he has an interest in electricity. 
Tell me what he has done to show it.” 

Edith’s eyes kindled. She recounted 
Joe’s experiments, and in her story made 
frequent use of the name of the great 
electrician so closely connected with the 
science. She discoursed of her brother’s 
experiments with batteries, of his tele- 
phones, and even of his poor little phono- 
graph, which was such an absurd failure. 
It appeared to be the failures which most 
interested her interrogator. She was 
plied with questions regarding them. 
The examination was really quite ex- 
haustive, and Edith was often puzzled 
for answers. 

“Well, if I keep on, I shall soon know 


It is only a matter of 


your brother as well as— he appears to 
know me,” said Mr. Stevenson at last, 
with a laugh. 

“You?” exclaimed Edith. 

“Tt seems he has been using my 
methods, and appropriating my inven- 
tions. I am not sure in fact but that he 
is in a fair way to improve upon them, 
by what you tell me.” 

“You don’t mean that you are —” 

“Yes—at your service, Miss Camp- 
bell. And at your brother’s service, if 
he has in him a quarter of what you 
make me believe.’’ Presently he added, 
kindly regarding Edith, “I am about 
starting for Europe, and shall not be able 
to see your brother until my return; but 
then I think I can promise to give him 
a chance. You may tell him from me,” 
he continued, “that there is plenty of 
room for such as he—although,” he 
added smiling, “inventors don’t often 
find out the value of their work until 
they read their own epitaphs. But let 
him come to me as soon as I get back.” 

“Oh, it seems too good to be true!” 
cried Edith, hardly able to control her 
feelings. “It has been so long in my 
mind, and — ”’ 

“And if you would like to get some 
instruction for choir work,” said Mr. 
Stevenson, rising to go, “I have some 
influence at St. Cecelia’s Church — they 
call it the nursery for church choirs — 
and I will arrange for you to attend their 
rehearsals. Would that please you?’’ 

Edith’s “Oh, thank you!” was made 
very eloquent by her glowing face. 

Three days later she received a note, 
inclosing a line of introduction to the 
leader of the choir, with instructions 
about the rehearsals. In the mean time 
she had written of the good fortune to 
her brother. 

“He can see what you are, dear Joe, 
even through my poor descriptions of 
your experiments. It takes a rogue to 
catch a rogue, you know, and so it takes 
a genius to know a genius. Oh, my own 
dear, dear Joe! Now we can wait pa- 
tiently. By the time you come [I shall 
have evolved some plan for a little home 
together. Yes, we will have a little home 
of our very own.” 

Then followed busy days — busy, buoy- 
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ant days, when Edith looked inspired. 
What earnestness went into her rehear- 
sals! She lived in an atmosphere of her 
own, which hardly admitted of fellowship. 
Her life was tense with her purpose. 
Her teaching was performed almost me- 
chanically —a fact which her keen-eyed 
employer very quickly detected, and one 
day she found a note awaiting her, which 
proved to be a curt notice that her ser- 
vices were no longer required. Edith 
acknowledged the justice of this, but she 
was powerless to break the spell in which 
she lived. Her whole life was bound up 
in her one great motive ; and since some 
assurance of success had come, her in- 
terest was only the more intense. It was 
only a matter of months now ! 

Even Mrs. Delevan felt aggrieved, at 
times, by Edith’s preoccupation. The 
girl’s heart went out through only two 
avenues, — music, and_ her _ brother. 
Music was the means; Joe, the end. To 
Mrs. Delevan it seemed almost pathetic 
—this isolation of the ardent young 
girl, To Edith herself it was certainly 
a shield, protecting her from many un- 
pleasantnesses. Those among whom she 
moved felt that although with them, she 
was not of them. By some she was de- 
clared haughty—by others stupid and 
“pious.” But she was let alone, or re- 
ferred to as “the Impenetrable ”’ or “ the 
Princess.” 

Her leisure was now absorbed by a new 
interest. The great obstacle to making a 
home in the city was the high rents. 
Even such humble lodgings as she coveted 
were beyond her present means. And 
she realized more and more that a lead- 
ing part in the operetta, or a position in 
a “ quartette choir,” is not to be had im- 
mediately, even for a phenomenal voice ; 
and her’s was not “phenomenal.” Oh, 
how much time and training it required ! 
She did not care for that, if only she 
could secure the home, where she could 
see her brother’s talents unfold in a con- 
genial atmosphere. 

One afternoon as she was poring over 
the “ wants ’’ column in the newspaper, in 
the hope of making another engagement 
as visiting governess, a card was brought 
her by the shabby waiting-maid : 

Felix North, M. D. 
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What did he want? Why had he 
come? She had cut herself so com- 
pletely off from the past, become so ab- 
sorbed in the future, that the sensation 
of renewing old associations was almost a 
pain. But there was no help for it. 
Since he was here, she must see him, 
and she went downstairs. The doctor 
came forward eagerly as she entered, and 
grasped her hand. 

“Why, Edith! Is this where 
have lived all these months? We 
agined you in very different quarters.’’ 

“T meant you should. Why did you 
spy me out?” returned the ungrateful 
girl reproachfully. 

He scanned her face with professional 
scrutiny, but she surely was not sick; 
there was health and hope in the face. 

“Well?”’ she said in response to his 
scrutiny, smiling a little ruefully. 

«So you are not teaching ina family? ”’ 

‘No, I like my independence too well. 
And it is not so bad here as you may im- 
agine. Besides, I am here very little. 
I give lessons by the hour, and have 
some time left to give to— music,” — 
she said, smiling oddly. “Perhaps you 
didn’t know I had any gift for that !”’ 

“Then the invitation I meant to give 
will be quite apropos,” he returned. ‘I 
wondered if you would not go with me to 
hear ‘ Patience’ to-night.”’ 

Was it pleasure that brought such a 
quick tide of color to her cheek, the 
doctor queried to himself. 

“Qh, I am so sorry, — really, — but 
I cannot! I have an engagement to- 
night.” 

“To-morrow night, then. 
a matinee suit you better?” 

Her perplexity only deepened. “] 
am afraid I cannot promise even for 
that,’ she said. ‘“I—I am a working- 
woman now, you see.” 

The doctor was puzzled. There was 
something more than caprice in this. 
He had talked Edith’s sudden move over 
with Aunt Hannah more than once. They 
agreed it was not strange that the high- 
spirited girl had chafed at the depressing 
conditions of her life at home. But now 
it occurred to him there was a further 
motive which had brought her here. 

Something — the look in his eyes per- 
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haps — conveyed his thought to Edith. 
Why should she not tell him? Not all 
—not about her brother, no one must 
know that, else the plan might be thwarted, 
— but something. 

“You do not seem to take it seriously,” 
she said, “but I am really developing 
quite a voice. ‘They tell me I may hope 
to make something useful of it one of 
these days.”’ 

“| congratulate you. And then?” 

“Oh, then, —then I will go to the 
opera with you with pleasure.” 

The doctor shook his head. “You 
have not told me all,” he said. “I have 
no right to demand your confidence. 
But I might be able to help you. Why 
not let me?” 


Edith faltered. She had stood alone 


so long! But no! If anything should 
happen! No, she would not tell him. 
He rose and came to her. She also 


rose, and he took both her hands in his. 

“You shall keep your secret,”’ he said, 
«whatever it is. But remember, if at any 
time you need help, —” 

“Qh, thank you! You are always so 
good!” she murmured. Both realized 
how conventional they had become, and 
smiled. 

“T am coming again,” he declared. 
“But not as a ‘spy.’ I am taking a holi- 
day and shall be here over Sunday. 
That must be a leisure day with you.” 

“That is the worst of all days. The 
‘inmates’ are all at home then.” 

“Let me take you to a German Sun- 
day afternoon concert —the orchestra is 
so good !”’ ‘To this Edith consented, and 
the doctor took his leave. 

On applying for a ticket for “‘ Patience,”’ 
—for he still determined to go, even if 
he went alone—the doctor was disap- 
pointed in being able to secure only a 
seat very near the front. It was better 
for seeing than for hearing, he found in 
the evening ; in fact, he could see every- 
thing upon the stage so plainly that he 
almost felt himself to be upon the stage. 

“Twenty love sick maidens we!” 
There they all were, — powder, paint, 
and all! But there was one among these 
“ made-up ”’ chorus girls who looked very 
natural, and — how odd ! —so like Edith 
Campbell! Could it be? It was Edith! 


That would account for her embarrass- 


ment. The blood mounted to the doc- 
tor’s brow. A sudden rage possessed 
him. ‘This was no place for Edith! He 


would not have it. He had hardly real- 
ized that she had grown to be a woman 
when she took this step. He shut his 
eyes and thought. He seemed to feel 
Edith’s whole past. There was little or 
no formulating of ideas, but he entered 
into her life, felt the exuberance of her 
nature, felt its limitations, spurned the 
shams which she spurned, felt her recoil, 
and exulted in her escape. He opened 
his eyes to find the scene changed. 
Edith had disappeared. 

At the close of the next scene he left 
the theatre, glad to escape and to be 
alone. He knew that for the first time 
in his life, love had come to him. Yes, 
love had come, and there was no room 
left in his mind for any thought but 
thought of Edith. To snatch Edith 
away from the toiling life, to set her down 
in green pastures, to blossom like the 
daisies and sing like the birds, — care- 
free and joyous — he felt able to do all 
this ; this was what he wou/d do. 

The doctor never knew where, or how 
far, he wandered. A little past midnight 
he found himself in front of his hotel, 
and, mounting to his room, he went to 
bed. He awoke after some hours of 
feverish sleep, resolved to seek Edith 
and say whatever the spirit prompted. 
Whether it would bid him confess his 
love, or whether he would only be able to 
remonstrate with her and beg her let him 
share her burdens as a brother might, he 
felt in doubt. 

Fortunately, she was at home. She 
had just come from answering an adver- 
tisement and was in a glow of satisfaction 
over a favorable engagement; but a 
glance at his face distressed her. 

“ What is it?”’ she faltered. 

“T know now why you could not ac- 
cept my invitation for last night, Edith.” 

She grew scarlet. She was sure in- 
stantly that he had recognized her in the 


chorus. Her first impulse might natu- 
rally have been one of indignation. 


What right had he to call her to ac- 
count ?—for that she felt was what he 
was doing. But she had never seen him 
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look as he looked now. He was always 
so kind, so gay, even! 

“I am going to confide in you,” she 
found herself saying ; and motioning him 
to a seat near her, she poured forth her 
story. It was all about Joe. She de- 
scribed the hours they had passed to- 
gether, her brother’s love of science, her 
assurance that he was destined to a great 
future if he could only have a chance. 
She told of his collections and experi- 
ments; and then her face grew dark as 
she told of what her father had done. 
“He sent him away,” she said at last — 
“and I vowed to rescue him. That is 
why I am here.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 
The doctor felt intuitively that in this 
sister’s intense nature there was no room 
yet for another love. It was more than 
the love of a sister; it had all the fierce 
intensity of a mother’s instinct. His 
own passion paled before it. 

“But that is all past,” she resumed. 
“T am thinking of the future now.” 
She recounted her interview with the 
great electrician. “And now what have 
you to say?” she concluded, her eyes 
radiant with pride and love and hope. 

“What have I to say?” he echoed. 


“T had something to say. I came on 
purpose to say it. But I only say, God 
bless you!” 

But he stayed on, and asked questions 
about many little things. What did she 
do for recreation? How did she get 
home at night from the theatre? Had she 
any pleasant friends? This solicitude 
was of so paternal a character that when 
they parted, and he held her hand so 
much longer than usual, Edith was con- 
scious of no new element in their friend- 
ship. The relief of confiding in so true 
a friend had been great, and she learned 
with real regret that he had decided to 
return at once to Rockfrd, and their 
proposed excursion must therefore be 
abandoned. 

Edith sat thinking a long time after he 
left. It was good to feel that so good 
and wise a friend knew of her course 
and did not censure it. It took out of 
her life some of the seed of bitterness 
which clandestine plans sow — whether 
the motives are justifiable or not. Then 
she fell to building air-castles in which 
her brother always figured as the ruling 
prince. The doctor, meantime, was wend- 
ing his lonely way back to his hotel with 
a strangely heavy heart. 


(To be continued. ) 
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By Jean La Rue Burnett. 


Loose woven ’mid soft strands of emerald spray. 


| SEE it now —a wav’ring thread of gold, 


Out from the shady wood it leads away 
And takes its zigzag course, in freedom bold, 
Across the velvet fields, there to unfold 
And lose itself in distant mists of gray : 
Along its length the lazy shadows play, 

Just as they did in happy days of old ; 

And by its side upon the thistle’s plume 
The saucy blackbird swings his cooing mate, 
Or pipes at eventide his vesper lay, 

Where wee star-asters breathe their faint perfume, 
As slowly upward toward the moss-grown gate 
The lowing cattle wend their homeward way. 


























Edward Burgess 


EDWARD BURGESS 


By A 
WENTY years ago I can well re- 
member Edward Burgess as he 


sat on the work bench in Pierce’s 
boat shop on Sixth Street, City Point, 
discussing with the then well-known 
builder of the Queen Mab, Firefly, 
Water Witch, and other famous cat- 
boats, the elements of a design which he 


AND HIS WORK. 


Mc ] ey. 


thought best for a cat-boat. Pierce was 
a great favorite with ‘“ Ned” as he was 


then called, and among the crack cat- 
boats which he built for Sidney and _ his 
brother Edward were the /irefly, Av/ty, 
Hoyden and others. 

The “ Burgess boys ”’ stood at the head 
of amateur yachtsmen in those days, and 
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they were daring lads too. Fear was un- 
known to them, and it was the talk of the 
Point what a clever pair they were. 
“Ned ”’ was the same modest lad that he 
was the man, and he always allowed that 
Sidney was the better sailor of the two. 
It was a fact that Sidney had the stick, 
while “Ned” looked after the sheets in 
the races. Fitted by years of boyhood 
experience, the late naval architect went 
step by step from the cat-boat to larger 


ones, finally ending up on his own glo 
Volunteer. His was a practical 
water experience in racing boats for over 
a quarter of a century, and how well it 
stood to him, his great career showed. 
Little did he or I ever think at that time, 
as he sat on the bench in Pierce’s boat 
shop, that years hence he would there de 
sign the successful cup-defender. ‘There 
was no reason why his mind should move 
in that direction, for his father was one 


rious 





of the merchant princes of New England, 
and his sons were among the most favored. 
Simply the asking for a yacht by the boys 
met with a prompt response. 


In those days Edward Burgess was 


very distant, extremely modest, and 
had but little to say. His voice was 
effeminate, and his manner also _ for 


that part, and he most refined. 
Pierce often said of the Burgess lads, 
there never was a more gentlemanly and 
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manly pair than the “ Burgess boys.” 
Singularly, they were always called the 
the “Adams 
Their favorite boat build- 
er, Pierce, gradually withdrew from active 
work, and years before the death of Mr. 
Burgess he retired business, and 
Henry Hutchings, the well-known builder 
at City Point, succeeded him. Lawley, in 
the meantime, had come to the Point 
from Scituate, where he had been build- 


“Burgess boys,’’ just as 


bovs’’ are now. 


from 
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The Mayflower. — Goelet Cup Race, August 10, 1888. 


ing lap-streak lobster boats and a few 
yachts, and as his yard adjoined that 
of Pierce, Edward Burgess, ever gravi- 
tating after information about matters 
naval-architectural, was not long in 





finding his way into Lawley’s workshop. 
It was not long before Burgess grew to 
like young George Lawley, for immedi- 
ately after a strong friendship grew up 
between them which continued until the 


The Mayflower. —Schooner Rigged. 
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death of Mr. Burgess. With his going 
into Lawley’s workshop, then located on 
the south side of City Point, began the 
great career of Edward Burgess. Busi- 
ness, of its own accord, found its way to 
Lawley, and the small firm, late of 
Scituate, suddenly jumped into promi- 
nence. Lobster boats were built no 
more, for orders for larger yachts had 
taken their place. ‘To show how the late 
Mr. Burgess’s mind leaned to yachts and 
yachting, a slight glance over his yacht- 
ing career will demonstrate. In the 
building season, which took in the win- 
ter, no weather was too stormy or cold 
enough to keep him from making his 





on that day, —and do you know that he 
was the same modest man when he came 
to talk over the plans of the Pws7fan and 
Mayflower that he was in those days when 
we sat on a tool chest discussing that cat- 
boat.” 

A stay in Europe of several years 
was made just about this time by Mr. 
Burgess, and he _ utilized his time 
abroad studying yacht designing and 
sailing or racing boats in England. 
It was while actually engaged on racing 
yachts in Britain, that he learned much 
about the cutter type of yacht ; and being 
an apt scholar, it was no task for him to 
learn the faults as well as the advantages 








The Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer. 


AFTER A PAINTING BY HALSALL. 


weekly visit to Lawley’s and Pierce’s shops. 
An hour at the Point would not satisfy 
him, and the dark of evening often found 
him wending his way to his home on aris- 
tocratic Back Bay. Said I to Lawley the 
other day, “What is your first remem- 
brance of Mr. Burgess?” Young George 
replied, “He came into my shop soon 
after we came to the Point and looked 
over a large cabin cat-boat which we 
were building, and putting his hand on 
her said, “She will make a very good 
boat.” We chatted for awhile. “Call 
again,” said I, and in a few days the 
stranger called again. We had a 
good talk for nearly the whole afternoon 


of the British type of yacht. He easily 
became familiar with the cutter rig, its 
construction and fitting, and also the 
handling of the same. His time spent 
abroad in study, and his practical expe 
rience gained there, stood him in stead 
on his return to this country. The 
first we knew of him after his return, was 
his connection with the building of these 
boats of the Itchen ferry type, the AZazs 
being one of them. Next he superin- 
tended the construction of the cutter 
Lapwing, designed by Dixon Kemp for 
Commodore J. Malcolm Forbes. Figura- 
tively speaking, his experience was at 
arms length on the other side, so far as 
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matters of rig and construction went. 
Not so with the cutter Lapwing. He 


had the plans and specifications in his 
control, and he was to see to it that in all 
matters they were carried out. 

The cutter rig was almost new over 


here then. Few yachts had runners, 
channels were seldom to be seen, and 
jigs and purchases were rare. ‘The 


“reefed ”’ bowsprit was a novelty, as were 
also chain halliards, and head sails set 
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him. The cutter Bavaden, a Watson 
boat was the next foreign boat he had to 
deal with, and from her he learned much. 
Watson designed her for Commodore J. 
Malcolm Forbes, and she was supposed 
to have all the latest improvements. Her 
channels were steel, the rigging led along 
side of the mast, and a number of im- 
provements could be seen on her over 
the Lapwing. 


With years of practical training in 
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flying. The blocks were quite different 
from those on our yachts; in fact, the 
cutter was quite a wide departure from 
the American sloop. Abroad, the late 
Mr. Burgess got a very good idea of 
English sterns, but the fully drawn one of 
the Lapwing, gave him an excellent idea 
as to how it should be designed. 

After the Zapzwvng came the AZedusa, de- 
signed by J. Beavor-Webb, manufacturer 
for Mr. Franklin Dexter ; as in the case of 
the Lapwing, Mr. Burgess had charge of 
her building, and Lawley built them both. 
Thus from the Lapwing, a thirty-five-footer, 
he went to a sixty-footer, and the experi- 
ence gained was of the greatest assistance 
to him. From these boats he learned 
the sizes of the scantlings, wire rigging, 
blocks, length of spars, displacement, 
and area of sail to wetted surface, all of 
which must have been of great benefit to 
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cat-boats, several years’ study and ra- 
cing in Britain, and the superintending 
of the Lapwing, Mars, and Medusa, 
Mr. Burgess started out on _ his 
career with the cutter Rondina, as his 
first venture. It was only a week ago 
that I saw her hauled out on the ways at 
Lawley’s, just ten days after her de- 
signer’s death. Alas, howsad ! —his first, 
the Rondina, and his greatest, the Volun- 
tecr, side by side, on different ways, were 
being fitted out for the season’s racing, 
a pleasure to which he looked forward 
with the greatest eagerness. 

Business reverses met his father, and 
from the merchant prince of one day, he 
became almost penniless the next. ‘The 
luxuries of the world had gone out of 
the children’s reach, and Sidney and 
Edward, with no income to _ fall 
back on, started out as yacht designers, 
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inexperienced, and with no business. In 
a back room up three flights, at 7 Ex- 
change Place, Boston, they started, 
in October, 1883. A desk, a pair of 
“horses,” one drawing board, a square, and 
a small outfit was all the office contained, 
and on the ground glass of the door was 
printed the words, “ Burgess Bros., Yacht 
Designers.” It was here the “boys” 
began. I well remember my first visit 
to the office. Sidney Burgess was 
out, but Edward was in, and to while 
away the time, he was reading a book on 
naval architecture. This was in the fall 
of 1883, October, I believe. 
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Trade was dull, no orders came in, but 
still the brothers kept up their courage. 
‘That fall and the following winter brought 
them no orders, and Mr. Sidney Burgess, 
seeing no favorable outlook, in May, 
1884, sailed for Europe, leaving the busi- 
ness in his brother’s hands to work up, 
if such a thing might be possible. These 
were indeed sad days for the two broth- 
ers. From a home of the greatest lux- 
ury to one almost of want, was their lot. 
Neither had any business training, and 
the venture they were in for months 
yielded them nothing. 

Everything has an end, and so had 
the months of sadness to Edward Bur- 
gess. From across the water a challenge 
for the America’s cup came, and the aris- 
tocratic boyhood companions of Edward 
Burgess rallied around him, and ten of 
them, with Commodore J. Malcolm 
Forbes at their head, formed the syndi- 
cate which built the Puri/an. “ldo the 
best I can, gentlemen ; I thank you most 
heartily,” was Burgess’s only reply ; and 
with heart overjoyed at receiving his first 
order for months, he started the work of 
getting out the plans of the Puvifan. It 
was a big undertaking ; but to him suc- 
cess meant everything. He was sensible 
of his own inexperience and he sought 
the opinions of others, more practical 
than himself. He did not try to conceal 
matters. He went to spar-maker 
Pigeon, told him the situation, and for 
hours discussed the 
question of — spars. 
Next Billman, the 
expert rigger, was 
called on, and the 
sizes and strength of 
the rigging were 
talked over, and that 
master hand in rig- 
ging, freely gave him 
the benefit of his 
great and_ practical 
experience. Lawley 
wound up his search 
for information about 
construction, and 
with McManus he 
discussed sails. For- 
tified with the advice 
of these four practi- 
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cal men, he was well prepared for the 
great undertaking. 

He had nothing to guide him.—no 
yacht from which to obtain any data. 
Alone he was left to solve the problem. 
No such large single sticker, if we except 


~ 


to-day for what she did for American 
yachting! From the Puritan he went to 
the Mayflower, and I well remember 
chatting with him about her. It was the 

“He can’t beat the 


talk of the country : 
Puritan.’ Said I to him in his Ex- 








The ‘' Volunteer” 


the J/aria, had ever been built on 
this side of the water, and she was 
wholly original in many features of 
her design. ‘There was no chance 


for him to take advantage as now in 
construction, for there was nothing to 


make comparisons with. Such a boat 
was unheard of on this side of the 
water. Unaided and unassisted, the pub- 


lic well know what a success he turned 
out in the Puritan. It was surprising, 
too, in the light of subsequent events, 
how nicely he balanced her, and how 
closely and carefully he sparred her. 
Her sail plan proved to be just the 
thing, just what she wanted, and besides, 
it was the largest sail spread ever carried 
up to that date, excepting the JZarva. 
The alterations on the Puritan were 
remarkably few, and those made were 
only slight ones, and only affected her 
trim. 


The races of the Puritan are well- 
known; and her’ performances made 
Burgess. How the ‘old boat’ is loved 
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change Place office, as we looked over 
the lines of the JAZarflower, “10 you 
think will beat the Puritan?” I 
shall never forget his answer, because it 
was so frank and honest: “With nearly 
six feet extra length, it will be disgraceful 
if she does not.” 

In the designing of the AZarflower he 
was far better off than when he designed 
the Puritan. He now had data to go 
by, so that in the designing of the 
Mayflower he was much more at home. 
As with the Puritan, so with the J/ay- 
flower. 1 followed her in her local trip 
and in all her races, and saw them both 
successfully defend the cup. 

With the success of the JAZarflower, 
Burgess’s business grew up at once, and 
from that time on he was ever a_ busy 
man. It amused him to hear the people 
say, “The Puritan is the best boat, she 
can beat the A/avflower,” and he often 
laughed at newspaper writers who ex- 
pressed the same opinion in the columns 
of their journals. He told me frequently, 


she 
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when speaking of the matter, that it was 
a matter of sentiment for the /Pusi/an, 
because she was the first. ‘* Commodore 
Forbes,” said he, “I am sure does not 
think , and he ought to 
authority.” 

With increasing business he found his 
quarters too small in Exchange Place, 
and on his return from the America’s cup 
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and complete apartments ever occupied 
by a man of his profession. Like the oak 
from the acorn, so he grew in his busi- 
ness. Juritan, Marflower, Volunteer, 
Merlin, Titania, Gossoon, Quickstep, Wild 
Duck, Sapphire, Jathniel, and Fancy in 
yachts, Carrie £. Phillips in the fishing 
fleet, and John H. Buttrick in the mer- 
chant service, form a group not yet 
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races in 1886, he moved to his new quar- 
ters in 22 Congress Street. “ Burgess 
Bros., Yacht Designers,’’ was still the sign 
on the door, and it remained so for several 
years, until Mr. Sidney Burgess returned 
from abroad and decided not to re-enter 
the work. ‘“ Edward Burgess’’ was then 
substituted, and this was the firm name 
at the time of his death. In Congress 
Street he started with two rooms, but 
his business grew so rapidly that after 
remaining here several years he moved 
to 50 State Street, where he remained 
until this spring, when he moved _ to 
his new quarters in Sears Building. 
Here he had suite of five pleasant 
rooms, all equipped with the most mod- 
ern conveniences. I mention these things 
to show what an advance he made in seven 
years — beginning as he did in a small 
room and ending in the most convenient 


a 


Steam -Yacht 


'* Jathniel. 


equalled by any professional designer. 
His prowess once asserted, business came 
to him unsolicited. He soon found him- 
self unable to cope with the work, and he 
engaged two assistants. 

The vessels designed by Mr. Burgess 
numbered 206, classified follows : 
cutters, 38; sloops, 1 yawls, 1; cat- 
boats schooners, 23; steam yachts, 
35; fishing vessels, 11; pilot boats, 3; 
working schooners, 3. 

During the Volunteer-Thistle negoti- 
ations I met Burgess very frequently, 
and we discussed the outlook. He 
always took a broad view of matters, 
and he had inside information regarding 
the Zhis#e’s performances from his old 
friend Captain Arthur H. Clark, an 
American resident in London, and an ex- 
perienced yachtsman, who had ev/ére to all 
the principal yacht clubs in Britain. In 
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Mr. Clark 


fact, 
himself a member of 


was 


the Royal ‘Thames 
Yacht Club, and had 
watched the Zhistle 
closely in all her 
matches. Burgess 
felt uncertain over 
the result, — and now 
for the first time will 
I make public what 
he thought. Said he: 

“The 7histle is a very 
fast boat; my friend on 
the other side has kept 
watch on her, and 
he writes me to the effect 
that she is very fast, es- 


close 


pecially off the wind. 
The coming cup races 
are very uncertain, and 


you are in a position to 
prepare our people for 
defeat. Be conservative 


the Boston //erald; 


in what you write for 

don’t say that we are sure to 
be beaten, but tell them not to look for sure 
victory. In case defeat comes, then they will 
be better prepared for it.” 


These were his words to me, and they 
had telling effect. I was blue all over, 
for I knew quite well the gauge of the 
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man, and had made up my mind that he 
gave me the pointer to set me on the 
right track. Nothing could better show 
the wide scope of the man, — wishing for 
victory as never before, still he gave 
his opponent full credit, and it turned 
out put too low an estimate on himself. 
I often chided him after the olunteer 


The Fancy 
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races over his semi-prophecy, and he 
said, “It is better to be happily disap- 
pointed than to be struck down in cer- 
tainty.” So it was always with him, — 
“T’ll do the best I can,’’— always 
allowing that his opponent would do the 
same. 

While he was sombre and _ seclusive, 
still, he liked fun and relished a good 


joke. He could give a joke and take one. 
Often have I heard him laugh at a 


piece of wit which bounded on_ the 
shoulders of a brother yachtsman. The 
public well remembers his grand recep- 
tion in Faneuil Hall. He stood on the 


platform on the left of General Paine, 
and the scene before him was one of ex- 
citement and astonishment. The lo/un- 
feer’s crew had been brought to the city 
on the Boston //era// tug, and I entered 
the hall with them. That reception I 
shall never forget. Mr. Burgess stood on 
the platform, and the people in thousands 
crossed over it, each one in turn shaking 
hands with him and then with General 
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Paine. Dr. John Bryant and Mr. Charles 
A. Prince were on the platform, and Dr. 
Bryant turning to me said, “ Let us walk 


across and congratulate them.” Dr. 
Bryant led the way, followed by 


Mr. Prince, I brought up the rear. I 
could not help noticing how pleased he 
was to see them both. What a hearty 
shake of the hand he gave them; what 
words of good cheer passed between 
them! I was more than pleased when 
my turn came to greet the great pair. 
Imagine my surprise when Burgess said 
to me, “Your face is very familiar, 
where have I seen you?” ‘Turning to 





General 


Paine, he said, “ General, 
gentleman’s face is very familiar; 
where have we seen him?” “ How are 
you, General Paine?” was my salutation 
to Mr. Burgess, and he replied, “It has 
gone even beyond our expectations. My 
arm is nearly pulled off.” I allude to 
this to show the sunny side of his life, 
and how he liked to crack a joke. 

Now as to his ability as a naval archi- 


this 
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tect. The records of the world do not 
show such a successful man, starting out 
with his limited foundation. He had no 
mold loft experience, neither was he a 
practical shipwright. These qualifica- 
tions are considered almost absolutely 
essential to success in his line, for in 
Britain the young student of naval archi- 
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wide, and knowing the ins and outs 
of yacht designing, he always believed 
that no man’s work should be underrated. 
He would never take a narrow view of 
matters, and unlike Watson, and other 
designers on the other side, he was never 
to be found adopting measures which 
would prevent any type of boat from 


The Oweenee. 


tecture must pass through an apprentice- 
ship in one of the great shipbuilding 
yards, ending up on the draughting board. 
The mold loft experience is invalu- 
able to a naval architect, and once ac- 
quired, it is always of great help, espe- 
cially in fair-up vessels. Here the vessel 
is laid down in full size, and the battens 
are sufficiently rigid to even up the un- 
fair spots. 

Mr. Burgess was not narrow, and he 
never hesitated to adopt a good thing 
wherever he saw it. His scope was 


taking part in the racing events. One 
can hardly imagine that any circumstance 
could arise which would make it necessary 
for him to advocate the expulsion of any 
type of boat. He never could see why 
Watson should advocate barring out of 
the races the centreboard type of boat, for 
by its performances, Watson and _ the 
yacht designers of the world would be 
benefited by it. His boats, Puritan, May- 
flower, and Volunteer, opened the eyes of 
the average Britisher ; and he lived to see 
the rules barring out the centreboard 
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The Merlin 


revoked, and also had the pleasure of 
knowing that in the centreboarder Dora, 
Watson was beating not only his own, 
but all the keel boats of her class in 
Britain. 

Mr. Burgess rather inclined to cutters, 
and he was quick to see their many 


advantages. He was a cutter 


man, 
so far as the rig went, and in all his 


efforts his work showed that his boats 
had more of the cutter than the sloop 
in them. Being broad gauged, he easily 
saw the advantage of the cutter rig, 
and made no excuses for adopting it. 





The John H. Buttrick 
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No sectional feeling stood in his way, and 
he had the great faculty of improving a 
good thing. 

Some will claim that he was not an 
originator, and that he copied from 
others. All men are more or less copy- 
ists. ‘Take the law,— one is* strength- 
ened in this profession by studying the 
results obtained by others. The same 
can be said of medicine. The lawyer or 
physician who can fathom the works of 
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of yacht designing ; for certainly the Vo/- 
unteer, Mayflower, and Puritan have no 
sponsors, — they were the immediate pro- 
ductions of his own brain. Had he the 
inclination to copy, he could not have 
done it, for the reason that he had noth- 
ing to copy from. 

This article can be concluded in no 
better or more fitting way than in the 
words of Arthur Hamilton Clark, Bur- 
gess’s life-long friend, and one whose 
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the most learned and then surpass them, 
certainly must have strong talents, else 
he would be unable to go beyond them. 
Mr. Burgess found out what others in his 
profession had gained by years of expe- 
rience, and he profited by it. All works 
on yacht designing he carefully read, and 
culled the good from the bad. His mind 
led him to seek information wherever he 
could obtain it, and no fence was so high 
that he could not climb it. He was a 
student of naval architecture in its broad 
sense, and the world was his text-book. 
He was original in all the great essentials 


knowledge of the field in which he worked 
is greater than that of almost any other 
among us. 


“The genius of Edward Burgess lay in his 
remarkable powers of observation and selection; 
and while he did not discover any new element 
of speed, as did Chapman, Scott Russell, and 
George Steers, he still excelled these marine ar- 
chitects, and all others of our own or former 
times, in uniting known elements of speed as they 
had never before been combined. In this 
respect the Puritan was the most remarkable 
yacht ever constructed, inasmuch as she was the 
first vessel] in which beam, the centreboard, out- 
side lead, the raking sternpost and cutter rig were 
united; beam and the centreboard were then 
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The Burgess Homestead at Beverly. 


purely American features, while outside lead, 
the raking stern post and cutter rig were at that 
time entirely British characteristics, and it was a 
matter of doubt in the minds of many whether 
these elements of design could be successfully 
united. But Edward Burgess brought them to- 
gether in a manner which was very near to being 
a discovery if not an invention, and in the 
Puritan he did much to dispel the clouds of 
prejudice on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Edward Burgess possessed a clear, open mind, 
free from prejudice of any kind. To him the 
science of marine architecture meant everything, 
and to illustrate how far he searched for the ele- 
ments of speed, it may be mentioned that he 
actually adopted an idea from the Chinese Junk, 
it being the battens in the sails, which the Chinese 
have used for centuries. 

\s a marine architect his name and fame may 
safely be left in the hands of posterity. 
Among all the honored names of his profession, 
none will outshine that of Edward Burgess. 

His personal character was pure and noble, 


and his business integrity scrupulously honorable; 
his life was passed amid retined surroundings, and 
he was blessed with advantages vouchsafed only 
to the few, which he improved to the utmost; 
his gentle breeding and manly ways won him 
friendships on all sides, which he cherished and 
retained until the end. 

In his home he was happy, and when his duties 
were at an end, either amid the scenes of his 
toils or his triumphs, he lingered no longer, but 
hastened to his home, where love and 
awaited him. 

It is hard to realize that he is gone, and that we 
shall see him no more; but the creations of his 
brain, whether sailing on summer seas or driven 
before the wintry gale, are a more pathetic mon- 
ument to his memory than any that could be 
raised by other hands. 
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*** Ah, who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain.’” 
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By Caroline Sinclair 


NE of the places to visit in New 

Hampshire was Aunt Pheepe’s. 

It was a long, low farmhouse, 
with bull’s eyes over the two front doors, 
and shining windows, with snowy curtains 
blowing in the sweet summer air. Time 
and weather had turned it black, from 
ridge pole to sill; only the doors were 
white, in striking contrast. Within were 
open doors, through all the spacious low- 
ceiled rooms, revealing polished floors of 
yellow paint bestrewn with braided mats, 
and dressers filled with curious plates of 
delft and pewter porringers and platters. 
In one corner a tall clock ticked loudly 
all day,—its voice at night resounding 
above the chirp of insect life in solemn 
tones. Across the arch, above the dial, 
a jolly-faced sun chased a ship at sea. 
A settle, smooth and hard, with a scar- 
let broadcloth cushion, made from Aunt 
Phoebe’s cloak, was set at one side of the 
wide fireplace. Doors opened into rooms 
on all sides, into the common sitting- 
room, into Aunt Polly’s room, where was 
shall I say a thousand-legged table, and 
low, rush-bottomed chairs; and where 
everything was homespun, table linen, 
bed-spread, sheets, and blankets. Aunt 
Polly’s dress in every detail was the work 
of her own busy hands. She had a 
dresser also, and a copy of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with strange let- 
tering and uncouth figures. In the twi- 
light she read to us from it, in a trem- 
bling voice — she had the palsy,— her 
finger following the text. That copy of 
Bunyan and her Bible and hymn book 
constituted her library. 

All the long summer mornings Aunt 
Phoebe moved about, intent on making 
butter, setting curd for cheese, salting, 
pickling and preserving. She was a 
short, fat woman, of fifty years, with no 
waist to speak of, — you only saw a line 
where her apron strings disappeared, — 
a pink and white complexion, almost 
without a wrinkle, an abundance of white 
hair, soft and wavy, and young blue eyes. 
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In the afternoon she was always in the 
sitting-room, sometimes a_ press-board 
upon her lap, and near by a large iron 
She made trousers for “ Master 
Chace,” as he was called, he having 
taught singing-school winter in and out 
for many years, in all the towns around. 
Dressed in a lace-frilled cap and wide 
muslin collar turned in at the throat, over 
a home-spun gown of blue, showing a 
string of gold beads, she was ready for 
the visit of any neighbor. In the even- 
ing she took her knitting; her hands 
were never idle. 

Passing in and out, and expressing her 
opinion, while on household errands, 
mostly relating to cooking, was Irene, the 
daughter. She was tall and thin, had a 
clear complexion, the blue eyes of her 
mother, and brown hair, coiled on the 
top of her head and held by a high- 
topped comb. FEar-rings almost a finger 
long were in her ears; her dress was a 
homespun brown, short skirted, showing 
strong leather shoes upon a shapely foot, 
tied with leather strings, fitted and made 
by a shoemaker who, once a year, set his 
bench in the chimney corner, and cut out 
and sewed, hammered, pegged and nailed, 
until all the members of the household 
were neatly shod and mended; then he 
went his way. Like Cowper’s postman, 
he was a “light-hearted wretch,” the 
news of all the country side on his gos- 
siping tongue. Wordy and witty in argu- 
ment, a singer of long pathetic ballads, 
and a jester, his visits were an event 
anticipated and enjoyed by old and 
young. 

Outside, attending to farm duties, was 
Jacob, Aunt Pheoebe’s son, also blue-eyed, 
large and slow. “Be you in a hurry?”’ 
was one of his sarcastic remarks, when 
Irene demanded that vegetables be 
brought in for dinner. He had hand- 
some features, and a rare, kindly smile. 
He was our “ main-stay” in indulgences, 
allowing us to rake and hoe, drive oxen 
and climb apple trees. Under his guid- 
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ance we hackled flax, and when, contrary 
to his advice, we tried threshing with a 
flail, and raised big bumps upon our fore- 
heads, he plastered us up with coarse 
brown paper soaked in vinegar. We 
rode the horse while he ploughed, falling 
off head first into the furrow. We were 
lifted in his strong arms on to the hay 
rack when it was full, and valiantly tried 
to assist in taking care of the fragrant 
hay as it came tumbling in upon us; half 
buried, struggling up through the masses, 
tilting head over heels as the rack went 
over uneven ground, we had great fun out 
of it, and rode home in triumph in a top- 
heavy load, shouting as we bounded over 
the beam at the barndoor. Stepping out 
upon a ladder set straight against a beam, 
we descended to the floor, so far below, 
in quite a dazed condition. 

Over all the long house stretched the 
garret, filled with stores of things, in 
piles and bins and bundles. Hanging 
from the beams overhead were pop corn 
and bunches of herbs and bags of garden 
seeds. At one end there was a loom, 
a spinning-wheel and a flax-wheel. Rainy 
days, this was our abiding place. We 
made scrambling voyages of discovery 
into dark gruesome corners ‘under the 
low eaves, finding, one joyful day, a crock 
filled with butter-nuts, stored there five 
years before, as was remembered. In a 
wooden chest we found bonnets with 
wonderful brims and crowns, dresses with 
large flowers patterned upon them, and 
plaid cloaks set in yokes at the neck, 
with large hocks and eyes in curious de- 
signs to hold them at the throat. A thin 
white dress took my fancy. It had a 
hand-painted band around the skirt, of 
gay roses on white velvet. This was 
Leah’s dress. She died of consumption 
while a young girl, and at the beginning 
of her illness she planted the chestnut 
tree, near the well, which then was a 
wide-spreading tree. Her narrow grave 
was in a corner of the orchard, and had 
a headstone of black slate. Wild roses 
grew thickly there, and clumps of golden- 
rod stood tall and graceful, brightening 
the quiet spot. At evening, the day’s 
work over, Aunt Phoebe would stand 
upon the wide door-stone, her hands 
shading her eyes, and look toward the 
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roses and golden-rod, a sad smile upon 
her face, for Leah was her favorite child. 

The great event of the vacation was a 
family junketing at the beach, seven miles 
away. Such baking, boiling and frying 
as went on for days! Such a getting up 
early in the day! Such a gathering of 
vehicles, packing of stores, and stowing 
away of children, — and finally such a 
locking up! It all seemed interminable 
to us impatient ones, and we never felt 
sure of really going until rolling along 
the dewy road. 

At the extreme end of civilization at 
Hampton Beach lived Mother Nudd, a 
jolly, hospitable soul. Country parties 
going down engaged her entire house for 
the day. She and her maid laid the ta- 
ble, made the tea and coffee, cooked the 
eggs, and waited upon the party. In the 
big front chamber the children were 
rigged out in their bathing clothes, and 
with shouts of glee sped down the stairs, 
across the hot road and into the cool 
waves, which at high tide came quite to 
the roadside. 

Far out to sea, sails came and went. 
The Isles of Shoals lay, a dark line, 
against the horizon. The mackerel fleet 
was passing, a mass of snowy canvas ; 
boats loaded with fish and lobsters were 
coming in on the crests of the waves, 
high tossed one instant, then slanting they 
go, and the wave recedes and leaves them 
all upon the sands, a few wet and shining 
figures dragging the boats to safer land- 
ing. In our bathing clothes we run to 
get a sight of the fish still gasping, and 
the terrible lobsters, each with a peg in 
his claw. 

Exactly at twelve we dine, with prodi- 
gious appetites sharpened by sea air and 
the excitement of the early breakfast. 
As the tide goes out, we find upon the 
beach and in the crevices of the rocks 
such wonderful things, which we carry 
home, tied up in our bathing clothes and 
surreptitiously tucked into the wagon. 
An hour before sunset we start for home 
regretfully, tired but happy, — happy in 
the sunshine and fragrance of a day filled 
with comfort. 

One day, after finishing ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” the idea came to us to lay 
out a village, build cottages, name it and 
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own it. 


We selected a choice place on 
the farm, called Pine Pasture, and at one 
corner found a level spot beneath the 
trees, just suited to our purpose. ‘There 
were no small stones there such as we 
needed, and we were obliged to climb 
the wall into the next lot for our supply. 
With infinite toil we carried them and 
built our cottages, laying the stones care- 
fully and filling the chinks with moss. 
Each cottage was two feet high, differing 
in shape and belongings, as became a 
village ; all had pine cones for chimneys, 
and were covered with coral moss, hiding 
the stones. We laid out winding walks, 
roadways and lawns, set hedges of pine 
and hemlock, with trees of taller 
branches, and transplanted violets and 
pretty green plants into the gardens, 
took milk-weed pods and, using sticks 
for legs, made singular looking animals, 
that stood in and around the stables. 
We named the place Mossland Village. 
It grew to sixteen houses, and its con- 
struction was one of the most delightful 


occupations of our vacation. Our dolls, 
invited from house to house, escorted by 
us, sat in stiff attitudes upon the lawn, 
staring at our labors in landscape garden- 
ing. When in triumph we led Jacob to 
see what we had done, he stood 
long time in profound silence ; and the 
smiles died out of our faces when he 
exclaimed: “ Wall, that beats all! Lug 
gin’ stuns inter this pastur’, when all my 
life I’ve ben firin’ ’em out!” For the 
first time we were disappointed in Jacob ! 

Alas! the day came when we were to 
return to the city and school. At the 
last moment we ran down the path to 
take farewell of our pretty playground. 
Chalked on a red board fastened to the 
nearest tree, this notice greeted our indig- 
nant eyes: **MOSLAN VILLAGE TO 
SAIL.” “Tom Stockbridge!” we ex- 


for a 


claimed in one breath, and, as if invoked, 
a hatless tow head appeared over the 
wall, and a wide mouth, showing its long 
line of broad teeth, grinned at us and 
disappeared. 

















James Russell Lowell 


THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD.' 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


ARM and still is the summer night, 
As here by the river’s brink I wander ; 
White overhead are the stars, and white 
The glimmering lamps on the hillside yonder. 


Silent are all the sounds of day ; 
Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 

And the cry of the herons winging their way 
©’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood thickets. 


beautiful tribute t5 Lowell, written by Longfellow 
tributes which have been paid to Lowell by_ his 
touching coincidence by which 
noble verses addressed to 


1 By kind permission Houghton, Mifflin & Co., this 
is reput of the many similar 
Longfellow’s other poem, ‘‘ The Two Angels,” commemorating the 
born to Longfellow, should be read, and the 


Messrs 
many years ago, jlished here as one 
brother poets. 
on the night of Mrs. Lowell's de ath a child was 
Lowell by Whittier and Holmes. — Z titor 








THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 


Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 

To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled thrushes, 
Sing him the song of the green morass, 

And the tides that water the reeds and rushes, 


Sing him the mystical Song of the Hern, 

And the secret that baffles our utmost seeking ; 
For only a sound of lament we discern, 

And cannot interpret the words you are speaking. 


Sing of the air, and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that uphold you, 
The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists that infold you: 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towns and rivers and desert places ; 
And the splendor of light above, and the glow 
Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 


Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingers in old black-letter, 
Sound in his ears more sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder and better. 


Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 

Where the boughs of the stately elms are meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, 

And send him unseen this friendly greeting ; 


That many another hath done the same, 

Though not by a sound was the silence broken ; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 

Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken. 








Elmwood 
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E QUINCEY used to speak of 
“the nation of London.” As one 
travels through Texas, one can 
hardly think of it as simply a state ; it is 
of national proportions. ‘The statisticians 
tell how many New Englands or how 
many European kingdoms could be drop- 
ped down in its borders with yet area 
left sufficient for a driveway many miles 


striking illustration of the new life of the 
“ New South.” 

As I recently travelled through the 
great state, I saw that in the greater por- 
tion of it there was a scarcity of wood- 
lands. I asked the question more than 
once, “‘ Where do you get your timber?” 
The almost universal answer was, “ From 
Beaumont.”’” On my way home, over the 

Southern Pacific Railroad 















Public School, Beaumont 


in breadth around the whole. ‘The 
present development of many of its 
larger towns is one of the most re- 
markable spectacles in the country. 

The new State House at Austin 
is a building second only to one 
other in the United States in 
majesty and beauty, its cost having 
been defrayed by the grant of one 
million acres of land from this 
great state of nearly two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand square miles 
of territory. Waco, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio — of 
these important cities of Texas almost 
everybody knows something. I wish to 
speak in this article of a place in Texas of 
which few in the North know anything at 
all, and yet which affords in its way a 







by New Orleans, I visited 
Beaumont; and glad I 
was that I did so. 

Among the many in 
teresting places I visited 
in ‘Texas, none was mor 
interesting than Beau 
mont. It is in Jefferson 
County,—the _ county 
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Baptist Church, Beaumont 


means much more in the South than 
in the North,—one of those towns 
settled while Texas was a_ republic, 
the site being granted by old settlers 
at a time when the iron horse was yet 
unknown in the state. There, evidently, 
the inhabitants only existed, as it were, 
till the advent of railroad communi- 
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Mayor Alexander Wynne's Home, 


fifties, between Houston 
and Orange —a distance of about a hun- 
dred miles; and even then Beaumont 
was slow to put forth the hand and_ pluck 
the resources which lay around in super- 
abundance, waiting only to be utilized by 
energy and capital to make the place one 
of the leading places of the South. 
“What compose these illimitable forests ?”’ 
is the first question that naturally arises 
as one comes to the Beaumont neigh- 
borhood. ‘Taking a conveyance, I rode 
northward. From the edge of the city, 
as far as the eye could reach, nothing was 
visible but timber, timber, timber, on 
both sides of the Neches river, which is 
navigable for three hundred miles north 
of the city. Going west, I found small 
farms and prairie unbroken for miles, dot- 
ted with cattle. ‘To the south there was 
the same prairie, occasionally studded 
with clumps of forest, till I came within 
sight of Sabine Lake, some nine miles 
wide by eighteen long, into which the 
Neches and Sabine rivers empty — the 
lake emptying itself into the celebrated 
Sabine Pass, and thence through the con- 


cation, in the 


Beaumont 


fined walls into the Gulf of Mexico, which 
is distant only thirty miles by rail from 
the city of Beaumont. 


By the latest statistics, the complete 


standing timber of the state of ‘Texas 
amounts to ninety billion feet. In this 
immediate neighborhood, and within 


some eighty miles north of this city is an 
inexhaustible supply of the famous yellow 
pine, the strongest and most durable of 
timbers for all purposes, and capable of 
such finish that artistic manufacturers 
give it the preference for their beautiful 
productions. ‘The curly pine is here also 
abundant, also cypress, so much used all 
over the country for shingles. A bare 
list of such of the Beaumont woods as | 
can remember will, I am sure, be of in 
terest to many: Yellow pine, cypress, 
white oak, red oak, live oak, ash, peac h, 
poplar, curly pine, holly, gum, sweet gum, 
hickory, cherry, orange, mulberry, cupo 
la gum, magnolia, elm, pear, peach, apple, 
cherry, pecan, willow, ironwood, cotton- 
wood, china, lemon, walnut, cedar, ete. 
Surely the place may well be called the 
timber paradise. 
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Saw-Mill on Neches River 


It is surprising to any visitor at the 
large lumber mills at this place, to wit- 
ness the rapidity with which the huge 
logs are hauled up dripping from the 
river and instantly sawed into various 
dimensions of timber, and then im- 
mediately loaded on to platform cars all 
ready for shipment ;— but, after wit- 
nessing this sight a visitor is less aston- 
ished than he otherwise would be, to see 
the enormous lumber booms all along the 
Neches River for a distance of fifteen 
miles or more above the city. 

Beaumont is situated two hundred and 
sixty-five miles west of New Orleans, on 
the same parallel, on the Southern Pacific 
line of railroad from New Orleans to San 
Francisco. It is on the west bank of the 
Neches River, one of the beautiful Texan 
streams, varying from three hundred to 
five hundred feet in width, and navigable 
three hundred miles to the north through 
the immense forests of yellow pine and 
other valuable timbers, and running south, 
as stated, to Sabine Lake and the historic 
Sabine Pass. 

Previous to the war Sabine City, now 
familiarly called Sabine Pass, boasted of 
a larger population than Beaumont. On 
the 8th of December, 1863, an event oc- 
curred there which has since caused it to 
be designated the Thermopyle of ‘Texas. 
On the previous day the military com- 
mand stationed there was ordered to the 
interior of the state, leaving at the post a 
small company of artillery and a meagre 
detachment of cavalry. The artillery 
company, which numbered forty-two all 
told, officers and men, was stationed at a 
newly built fortification below the town, 
the remains of which are still visible. In 
the absence of the other officers, the com- 
pany was under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Dick Dowling. The armament 
consisted of six guns — two brass thirty- 
two-pound field howitzers, two twenty- 
four-pound, and two smaller guns. ‘This 
was the entire force and equipment — 
six guns and forty-two Irishmen, called 
the Davis Guard. On the morning of 
the 8th, as the story was told to me in 
Beaumont, a fleet with upward of five 
thousand troops aboard, appeared off 
Sabine Pass bar to force a way into Texas. 
A number of the light-draft vessels crossed 
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Water Works and Manufactories by the Neches River. 


the bar, and two of them—the Cz/ton 
and the Sachem — undertook to pass the 
fort: one through what was called the 
Texas channel, the other through a chan- 
nel next the Louisiana shore. Under 
the command of Dick Dowling, fire from 


the fort was reserved until the two vessels 
came within point-blank range, abreast 
of certain stakes that had been fixed for 
target practice. When the fort did open 
fire, every shot told. One shot disabled 
the tiller of the CZ/ton, and this was fol- 











A Shingle Mill. 














A Log Train in the Woods near Beaumont. 
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lowed by an explosion on the Sachem, 
and the two vessels lay at the mercy of 
the victors, who did not even have a boat 
to go out and receive their surrender. 
But a still more remarkable thing was to 
transpire. After the two ves- 
sels were disabled, there was a 
conference held, and soon after 
the fleet disappeared from the 
waters of the Sabine Pass, 
leaving the C&ifton and Sachem, 
with two hundred prisoners, 
in the hands of the forty-two 








W. A. Fletcher's Residence. 
H. W. Potter's Residence. 


Irishmen. “This,” said my informant, 
‘may or may not be recorded in history, 
but it is an undisputed fact, and Sabine 
Pass has since been called the Ther- 
mopyle of Texas. Dick Dowling died 
in Galveston a few years ago, and some 
of the command are at present living 


in Houston.” ‘The story excited my cu- 
riosity, and on my visit to Sabine Pass, 
there the wreck of the CZi/ten stood 
prominently out. 

Beaumont is a city of five thousand in- 
























George W. Carroll's Residence 
L. B. Pipkin's Residence 


habitants, and I found improvements and 
extensions were going on all around. At 
each street corner one encounters bar- 
ricades, and piles of building material are 
everywhere visible. With all this develop- 
ment the public improvements keep pace, 
and yet the city has no debt. 

The varieties and abundance of tim- 
ber surrounding Beaumont make it a no- 
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table point for many manufacturers. ‘The 
lands about produce cotton of a superior 
quality, from one and one-half to two bales 
to the acre; rice lands abound between 
Beaumont and Sabine Pass; corn will 
grow anywhere in the country; and 
oranges are most successfully raised. I 
was informed by one farmer that he had 
fifty trees in a quarter of an acre and 
cleared five hundred dollars from them 
the year before. One old tree, thirty- 
two years old, produced two thousand 
oranges. Lemon trees are as productive 
as orange trees. Figs are native io the 
soil; grapes of the finest kind are grown, 
and sugar-cane also seems to be at home 
in this favored country ; strawberries are 
raised ; and the Beaumont pears are not 
unknown in the city of Boston. ‘The Le 
Conte and Keiffer pears are at home in 
this soil, bear early and abundantly, and 
so regularly (there being no off years) 
and bringing such good prices that they 
will always head the list of fruits for profit 
here. The fifth year from planting, the 
tree will be full of fruit, and the sixth year 
a full crop from every tree will be pro- 
duced. I passed a tree on which were 
three hundred large pears, in an ordinary 
front yard, a tree which received no cul- 
tivation or attention. It is an ordinary 
thing to raise ten bushels of pears on a 
tree. Elsewhere, the trees are nipped by 
early frost, but the Le Conte and Keiffer 
varieties seem proof against frost, as also 
against bugs and blight, in this climate. 

Cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, cucum- 
bers and squashes, onions, lettuce and 
all other kinds of vegetables are native to 
the soil. Nothing is required in this fa- 
vored section to raise enormous quanti- 
ties of vegetables and cereals but to plant 
them ; energetic practical husbandry will 
make such returns as to astonish the hus- 
bandman. I have dwelt on the Beau- 
mont fruits, but I cannot pass without 
saying something in particular about the 
watermelons. This is the home of the 
watermelon. No place can approach 
“ Jefferson County” in the production of 
the watermelon, in quality and quantity. 
It begins to come in the middle of May 
or first of June, and yieids a profit of 
from one hundred dollars to two hun- 


dred dollars to the acre. The melons 
range in weight from ten pounds up to 
seventy! It is an inspiring sight to 
see an enthusiastic Negro eating into the 
concave of one of these mammoth seventy 
pounders. Were there railroad transpor- 
tation to northern, western and eastern 
points by refrigerator cars, watermelons 
could be raised here by the millions. 
The same may be said of muskmelons and 
other similar classes of fruit. But there 
is no way at present of disposing of even 
the crop produced. 

One of the most successful fruit grow- 
ers in the United States, Mr. H. M. 
Stringfellow, of Galveston County, Texas, 
speaks as follows of fruit-growing in and 
around Beaumont, where he has recently 
purchased and planted one thousand 
acres in fruit trees : 


“Strawberries will be a grand success and ex- 
ceedingly profitable around Beaumont. There is 
but one variety, however, that can be’ depended 
on for the best results —that is the Florida Nu- 
nan. Our growers have made much money out of 
it this season, as they do every year. They ship 
all over the state, and get five dollars net per 
crate of twenty-four quarts. You have greatly 
the advantage of us in abundant labor for picking. 
Beaumont ought to be the best strawberry grow- 
ing point in Texas. Many of our growers have 
already sold four hundred to five hundred dollars 
per acre, with the demand not half supplied, and 
crop not more than half gone. Around Beau- 
mont and throughout Jefferson County, straight 
to the Gulf, is the best section in Texas for raising 
fruits and anything in vegetables. From Beau- 
mont to the sea, should be the garden of the 
South.” 


But let us look for a moment at the 
city of Beaumont itself, which has now 
fully waked up after a sleep of more than 
double the length of that of Rip Van 
Winkle. There are three saw-mills in 
active work, producing 142,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine during the year. ‘There is 
one shingle mill, producing 55,000,000 
cypress shingles every year. 22,689 cars 
of yellow pine lumber and cypress shin- 
gles were billed from Beaumont during 
the last year, not counting the export by 
water. 

The annual business of the town at 
present aggregates about $5,000,000, 
the assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property for the present year being 
$2,000,000. The old city plat is 200 
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acres; the county has 660,000 acres of 


fertile land. ‘There were in the county 
at the last census some 57,000 head of 
cattle, valued at more than $1,000,000. 
The city of Beaumont was incorporated 
in 1880. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
runs through the town as already noticed. 
It is the terminus of the Sabine & East 
Texas Railway, which runs north seventy- 
six miles to Rockland. It has a com- 
plete system of water works, and is sup- 
plied with electric lights and national 
banks, and an efficient fire department, 
street cars, opera house, and roller and 
grist mills; it has a mattress factory, a 
furniture factory, and two brick manufac- 
tories, four hotels, and dry goods, grocery, 
and general merchandise stores which 
would grace a much larger city. 

The foundations are in, and work pro- 
gressing for the erection of .a large car 


manufactory. ‘The capital stock of the 
Beaumont Car Works Company is 
$500,000. The buildings will occupy a 


space of fifty acres, and will be the 
largest manufactory in the south. Its 


capacity at first will be for turning out 
twenty-five cars daily, and afterwards to 
be increased to forty cars daily. Here it 
is intended to manufacture, besides the 
regular rolling stock of railroads, the new 
refrigerator cars dispensing with ice. 
These cars are made so that any grade 
of temperature can be maintained for any 
length of time. 

These new refrigerator cars will be 
used to transport fruit, meat, fish, and 
vegetables so abundantly raised in the 
South, which it is now impossible to 
transport to foreign markets in a proper 
state, or at any profit to the exporter. 

The present wonderful development 
of the vast commercial interests of the 
city of Beaumont is mainly due to the 
business enterprise and strict integrity of 
such men as Wm. A. Fletcher, (whose 
name is familiar throughout the State 
of Texas) the Wiess brothers, John N. 
Gilbert, F. L., and G. W. Carroll, H. W. 
Potter, W. C. Averil, J. L. Keith, 5..f. 
Carter, L. P. Ogden, and their associates, 
all of whom have made their magnificent 
financial success in this wide awake and 
thriving city of the New South. 


Through the courtesy of several of 


these gentlemen I enjoyed a charming 
trip down the beautiful Neches River, 
through the broad Sabine Lake and the 
famous Sabine Pass, to the Gulf of Mexico, 
passing in close proximity to the exten- 
sive jetties, which when completed, in 
connection with the dredging of Sabine 
Lake, will make Beaumont undoubtedly 
one of the finest inland harbors on the 
continent. ‘That so magnificent a water- 
course has been left practically unde- 
veloped until the present time, must be 
certainly astonishing to any Northern 
visitor who can realize its great commer- 
cial importance, not only to the vast lum- 
ber interest of Beamont, but to all the 
rapidly growing towns in its vicinity. 

Although the transportation facilities 
by rail are extensive and increasing, still 
the shipment direct by vessels and 
steamers to the North, and to foreign 
countries via Neches River and Sabine 
Pass must necessarily add greatly to the 
commercial importance of Beaumont as 
a distributing centre. 

The large car works recently estab- 
lished at this place will also add greatly 
to its present prosperity. All kinds of 
steam and street cars are to be manu- 
factured, the location being especially 
adapted for this business, as the cars can 
be manufactured here much cheaper than 
elsewhere in the country, and being in the 
heart of the southern-pine lumber section 
all freight cars made by this company 
can be shipped loaded with lumber, or 
other freight, direct to their destination, 
thus saving an important amount finan- 
cially in the transportation expense of 
all new freight cars or those sent to be 
repaired. 

The religious denominations are well 
represented in Beaumont. 

What struck me particularly, during my 
visit to Beaumont, was the contrast be- 
tween that neat and unpretentious city, 
with no extravagant public or private 
buildings (although practically free from 
debt, and with its solid business pros- 
perity), compared with some of the 
imposing and extravagantly inflated west- 
ern cities, which have spread out far 
beyond their business capacity for vears 
to come, the development having been 
in anticipation of business to be estab- 
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lished; while at the South, at Beau- 
mont particularly, the other extreme is 
noticeable, the business interest there 
having been successfully developed and 
firmly established, this city now being in 
the best possible condition for a safe and 
steady growth, “slow and sure” having 
apparently been the wise business motto 
of its enterprising merchants. 

The public schools are most efficient, 
the white public school enrolling three 
hundred and fifty pupils ; and the colored, 
four hundred and twenty. ‘The schools 
are open nine months in the year. 


which, the state geologist affirms, proves 
that there is natural gas in close prox- 
imity. 

In speaking of Sabine Pass here in 
Beaumont, it is always identified as part 
and parcel of the city; its interests are 
thought of as the same as that of the 
town itself. After the present govern- 
ment appropriation is expended, Sabine 
Pass will be the deep water port of Texas, 
and through its waters will flow the great 
current of trade, not only of ‘Texas, but 
of the northwest. ‘The harbor is a na- 





The climate of Beaumont is mild 
and pleasant, the winters not 
being cold, nor the summers ex- 
cessively warm. ‘The distribution 
of the rainfall is such that the 
place seldom suffers from drought. 
Being so near the Gulf, Beaumont 
is favored by a constant sea 
breeze, which not only makes the 





































tural haven one mile in 
breadth and six miles in 
length, where vessels can ride 

anchor in safety during 
ny storm. An extraordinary 
pi nomenon is what is known 

the ‘oil pond,” about 
-enty miles west of Sabine 
los, and extending about 








Glimpses of the Business Streets of Beaumont 


air agreeable, but helps to keep the 
place healthy. 

Three miles south of Beaumont there 
is one of those phenomena so common in 
this district of southeast Texas— the 
sulphur wells, or, as they are called here, 
the sour wells or mineral springs, which 
the medical faculty indorse for many ills 
of the flesh; the escape from these wells 
burns freely when touched by a light, 


eight miles from shore, where 

during the most severe gale 
the waters are as placid as in an artificial 
lake in some private domain. 

‘Taking into account the sulphur wells 
and the “oil pond,” geologists believe 
that there is not only natural gas, and 
mineral oil, but also iron in large quanti- 
ties running through Jefferson County 
to the Gulf of Mexico, needing only 
energy and industry for their develop- 
ment. 














BOB WHITE. 


By Kate Whiting. 


HAZE lies over meadow and hill, 
A The drowsy calm of an August day ; 
The cattle lounge ’neath the shady trees, 
The wheat is swayed by the sleepy breeze, 
The bees hum by in an idle way, 
And a voice from the wheat pipes plaintive still, 
From morn to night, 


“Bob White ! 


Poor bird! 


Bob White !”’ 


Does he answer not to your call? 


I have heard you whistle the long day through, 
Hidden away in the golden wheat. 
Do you think at last your love to meet 

As you call for him there in the falling dew? 


Who knows ? 


Pipe on by the old stone wall. 


May he come ere night. 


“ Bob White ! 


Bob White !”’ 





THE GOULD ISLAND MYSTERY. 


By David Buffum. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAT part of the island 
of Rhode Island called 
Ferry Neck, the spot 
where the first settlers 
built their houses and 
incorporated their 
“body politic,” is a level peninsula near the 
north end of the island, comprising some 
three hundred acres and extending nearly 
to the mainland. Though comparatively 
destitute of trees, the location is beauti- 
ful. To the north is Mount Hope 
and the Cove; to the south, you look 
down Narragansett Bay, past picturesque 
little Gould Island with its cliffs and thick 
pine woods, between the green and fer- 
tile shores of Rhode Island on the one 
hand and the wooded hills of Tiverton on 
the other, straight out to sea. 





sa 
‘Sad 


Time has pretty effectually obliterated 
all traces of the houses of the settlers. 
Close to the south shore, however, can 
still be seen the remains of the foundation 
of a house built of small yellow brick, 
which would seem to indicate that the 
house which stood there was either of 
later date or better construction than 
the others. It was, in fact, both. It was 
standing and occupied long after the 
others had passed away; and connected 
with it is a story, the outlines of which 
can be found in the old records of the 
Society of Friends in Rhode Island, and 
which is an illustration of the strange 
springs which govern our human nature. 

This house was built and for many 
years occupied by Isaiah Scott, a wealthy 
man for his times, who to the dignity of 
an elder in the Friends’ meeting added 
the “claims of long descent.” I should 
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like to describe the house as gambrel- 
roofed and large, with dormer windows 
and a handsome railing around the top, 
—and such a house would be suggested 
by the’ stately owner, who always rode a 
blooded horse and wore the finest of 
broadcloth. But I am sorry to say it was 
nothing of the kind. ‘Though of a better 
build and larger size than its neighbors, it 
was still by no means large; it had a 
barn roof, and was of quite commonplace 
appearance. ‘Those who were privileged 
to enter the house, however, noticed that 
the plain furniture was solid and expen- 
sive ; that Friend Scott’s wife and daugh- 
ter wore the finest and daintiest of Quaker 
costumes ; that the well-supplied table was 
waited on by a smart negro boy ; in fact, 
that the owner, though he prided himself 
on his plainness and sobriety, had all of 
the comforts and most of the luxuries at- 
tainable at that time and place. 

The time at which our story begins 
antedates the Revolution some ten or 
twelve years. It is an afternoon in Octo- 
ber, and Dorothy, Isaiah Scott’s only 
daughter, stands on the front doorstep of 
the house and looks earnestly toward the 
Tiverton shore. As she stands thus, let 
us take her portrait. Her figure is slight, 
but graceful ; her features are small, but 
regular and pretty; the dark eyes are 
perhaps a trifle too near together; there 
is a straight nose, a short upper lip, a 
beautifully moulded chin. Her light 
brown hair is partially covered by a 
dainty lace cap. Her dress, of course, is 
drab, and she wears no jewelry except 
the plain gold pin which holds in place 
her white muslin neck-kerchief. 

As she gazes, a row boat puts out from 
the Tiverton shore and, driven by strong 
and swift strokes, rapidly approaches the 
island. Dorothy goes in and gets her 
“‘work,’’ and seats herself on the door- 
step to wait its arrival. It is less than a 
mile to Tiverton, and the boat keel is 
soon grating on the shore in front of the 
house. A handsome, well-built young 
fellow, fashionably dressed, jumps out, 
secures the boat, and runs up the bank 
to the house, where Dorothy cordially 
greets him. There is no mistaking his 
errand: we see at once that he comes a’ 
wooing, and also that Dorothy is thor- 


Can it 
be that she is a flirt — this sweet, demure 
Quaker maiden? 

Presently the door opens, and Isaiah 


oughly mistress of the situation. 


Scott steps out. With stately courtesy he 
shakes hands with the young man, and 
says, ‘* How does thee do, John Brow- 
nell?’’ He does not add “I am glad to 
see thee,” for he is not. John Brownell 
is well aware of this ; but although in gen- 
eral an exceedingly well-bred fellow, he 
is now in that state of mind in which he 
does not hesitate to go where he is not 
wanted : — he is in love. 

As the three talk, a dapper little fellow, 
clad in complete Quaker costume and 
walking briskly, comes round the corner 
of the house and joins them. He is 
kindly greeted by Isaiah, who does say in 
this case, ‘‘ I am glad to see thee, Joseph 
Smith ;” and Dorothy, giving him her 
hand and a smile that amply rewards him 
for his six-mile walk, moves along the 
step and makes room for him at her side, 
a favor she did not accord to John 
Brownell. He looks happy, but John 
Brownell is not jealous ; he does not fear 
this rival. 

Suddenly on the still October air comes 
the sharp ringing of a horse’s hoofs on the 
hard bridle path that skirts the beech, 
and they see a horseman mounted on a 
powerful chestnut horse approaching the 
house at an easy canter. Like John 
Brownell, he is dressed in the _ best 
fashion of the period, and rides as only 
they ride who have been accustomed to 
the saddle from childhood. 

“There comes Peter Burton,’ said 
Dorothy quietly ; and the expression on 
Isaiah Scott’s face, as he notices the faint 
flush on her cheek, is not a pleasant one. 
Can this be another wooer? Unques- 
tionably it is—and one regarded by 
Isaiah as the most dangerous of all. True, 
though a good-looking enough fellow, he 
had neither the good looks, the ease of 
manner, nor the polish of John Brownell, 
nor the spotless reputation of Joseph 
Smith ; and, though his estate was suff- 
cient for the wants of those times, he was 
poorer than either, which in itself was 
enough to condemn him in Isaiah’s eyes. 
Isaiah knew that maidens do not always 
choose with reference to these points ; 
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and though Dorothy was really no more 
in love with him than with her other ad- 
mirers, she was certainly much more inter- 
ested in him, which was a bad sign. 

Like John Brownell, Peter would take 
no hints from Isaiah ; any coldness or lack 
of welcome was lost on him. Isaiah had 
often wished he might tell him plainly to 
discontinue his visits. A true gentleman, 
however, he felt that he could not do this 
as long as he knew nothing definite 
against his character or social standing ; 
but recently he had heard things which 
he thought warranted him in taking this 
step, and it gave him a feeling of relief 
to think that he would soon be rid of one 
annoyance, and that this would probably 
be Peter Burton’s last visit. 

There was a row of hitching-posts and 
a horse-block in front of the house ; but 
Peter, who was careful of his ‘horse, rode 
straight to the stable and gave the animal 
into the charge of black Pascal. Peter, 
who always tipped him handsomely, and 
often lingered in the stable for a little 
talk about the horses, was great friends 
with Pascal ; and on this occasion the lat- 
ter remarked, with a tone of genuine re- 
gret in his voice: 

“T’ve got bad news for yer, Mars’ 
Burton: I’m afeard this is yer las’ visit 
to this place. Mars Brownell, he play 
a mean trick on yer.” 

Peter grew pale. 
asked. 

‘Well, las’ evenin’ I overheard Mars’ 
Brownell telling massa "bout yer bettin’ 
an’ racin’ hosses long with ‘Tom Briggs 
las’ Sunday —”’ 

“The devil he did!” 

“Yes, Mars’ Burton; an’ he said how 
ye’d overdrew yer ’count, an’ it took yer 
three weeks ter make it right.” 

“The infernal li—,” began Peter, 
and then checked himself, knowing that 
the story was true, and knowing also that 
in the eyes of Isaiah Scott his faults would 
not be condoned. 

“Tt’s just my luck, Pascal,’ he said, 
“and probably this is my last visit. You 
needn’t put up my horse — I'll be back,” 
and he walked toward the house. 

His face was very pale as he joined 
the little group at the door. No one 
said much by way of greeting, but all 


‘“‘ What is it?’”’ he 
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shook hands with him, except John 
Brownell, who offered his hand, but was 
refused. 

“No, I will not shake hands with you,” 
said Peter hotly. “You have proved 
yourself to be no gentleman. Without 
any cause or any provocation, you have 
been maligning me and blackening my 
character to Mr. Scott.” 

John started at this sudden explosion, 
but Isaiah replied with a quiet rebuke in 
his manner : 

“It would have been in better taste, 
Peter, to introduce this subject at some 
other time. As thee has introduced it 
however, let me say that thy charges 
are wrong. John did not volunteer his 
information, but I asked him some 
questions about thee—and questions 
which, as thee has been a frequent guest 
at my house, I had the right to ask ; and 
he simply told me what he knew.” 
“Very kind in him!” retorted Peter 
with a sneer. “Black sheep as you 
choose to think me, I would not have 
stooped to such dirty work.” 

Isaiah laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. ‘ Peter,’ said he, “ I am sorry 
to hear thee use such language. Under- 
stand that I do not consider thee a black 


sheep. I know thee has many excellent 
traits. But in betting and racing horses, 


in disregard of the Sabbath, and in thy 
carelessness in money matters, thee has 
shown a recklessness and lack of princi- 
ple which augur poorly for thy future. 
And therefore, while I would have preferred 
to speak to thee privately, let me say for 
myself and my wife that thy visits here 
do not give us pleasure, and we ask thee 
to discontinue them.” 

Anger, mortification, and sorrow strug- 
gled in the young man’s mind. His eyes 
filled with tears as he looked at Dorothy. 
So here was an end of itall. ‘* Farewell, 
Dorothy,” he said. “I have loved thee 
very dearly.” 

Dorothy rose and, giving him her hand, 
said sweetly, “ Farewell, Peter; I cannot 
tell thee how sorry I am for all that 
has happened. I shall miss thee much.” 
But she was very calm. For an instant, 
but only an instant, the thought flashed 
through his mind, “ Does she, after all, 
really care anything for me?” 
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He bade farewell to Isaiah curtly ; then, 
stepping close to Brownell, he said in a 
low voice, with flashing eyes and through 
his set teeth: “For the part that you 
have had in this business I shall call you 
to account.” 

“As you like,” answered Brownell in 
the same tone. 

All overheard them, and as Peter dis- 
appeared around the house Isaiah said : 
“T trust, John, thee is too much of a man 
to pay any attention to his threat. It 
often shows more courage and a higher 
sense of honor to refuse a challenge than 
to accept one.” ‘To which John, anxious 
to keep Isaiah’s good opinion, answered, 
“ Of course.” 

He was less anxious on that score how- 
ever, when he pushed off his boat that 
evening; for when he rose to depart 
Isaiah accompanied him to the water’s 
edge and said: “This has been a hard 
afternoon for me, John. It was a painful 
thing to have to speak to Peter as I did; 
but I may now speak out all that is on 
my mind, and I have a few words for 
thee. It is but right for thee to know 
that, while I believe thy character to be 
excellent, there is no better chance for 
thee than for Peter, so far as Dorothy is 
concerned. Even if she returned thy 
feelings — which she not —it is 
out of the question for her to wed a man 
of thy estate ; and it is better for thee to 
understand this thing in the beginning, 
and delude thyself with no false hopes.’’ 

John Brownell had despised himself 
when he gave the information against 
Peter. Now that he saw that no advan- 
tage to himself could result from it, he 
despised himself more. 


does 


CHAPTER II. 


DororHy was up betimes the next 
morning, looking as fresh and sweet as if 
nothing had made a ripple on the placid 
waters of her life. Evidently, the unpleas- 
ant events of the previous day had not 
disturbed her night’s rest. Why should 
they? True, she had lost a lover, and 
one who had interested her more than 
any of her other admirers, and she felt 
rather sorry ; but doubtless it was all for 
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the best — and she had never lacked for 
lovers. Still, she did not eat her break- 
fast with quite her usual appetite, and 
she spent much of the forenoon in gazing 
from her chamber window over the shin- 
ing waters of the bay. She knew no 
meeting could take place between the 
two young men without one or the other 
crossing the bay ; and knowing them both 
much better than her father did, she had 
no doubt that Peter would carry out his 
threat, and she put little faith in John’s 
meek “Of course” to her father’s 
advice. ‘The forenoon wore away how- 
ever without any boat putting out from 
either shore. After the noon meal she 
resumed her vigil, feeling more hopeful, 
as the afternoon passed, that the quar- 
rel might blow over. As the sun began 
to sink behind the western hills she was 
turning away from her window with a sigh 
of relief, when she saw a boat put out from 
Tiverton, which she instantly recognized 
as John Brownell’s, and almost simulta- 
neously from the Rhode Island shore an- 
other, which she knew was Peter Bur- 
ton’s. No other vessel was in sight, ex- 
cept a small boat far to the south, appar- 
ently containing two men _ and _ just 
disappearing behind Gould Island. 

Dorothy’s heart gave a bound of fear 
and excitement as she saw the two boats 
move swiftly toward Gould Island, a place 
where more than one dispute had been 
settled by sword or pistol. But this feel- 
ing was quickly replaced by astonishment 
when, as they drew nearer, she saw only 
one man in each boat. What did it 
mean? Ifa duel was to be fought, where 
were the seconds? With breathless in- 
terest she watched John Brownell, who 
reached Gould Island first, draw his boat 
up on the beach, climb the rugged cliff 
above it, and disappear in the woods. 
Peter reached it a few minutes later and, 
drawing up his boat alongside John’s, 
took the same path up the cliff and into 
the woods. 

Several minutes passed, and it was rap- 
idly growing darker, but Dorothy kept 
her straining gaze riveted on the island. 
Presently from the spot where the two 
men entered the woods, she saw one of 
them come out. He descended the cliff 
hurriedly, pushed off his boat, and in the 
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fast-gathering gloom she could just dis- 
cover that he headed for the Rhode Is- 
land side; then the darkness shut out 
the view, and heartsick she went down to 
the dining-room, where her parents were 
already seated at the tea table. She con- 
trolled herself however, and if they no- 
ticed her slight paleness and abstraction 
they attributed it to the events of the 
previous day. She said nothing of what 
she had just seen; it would be of no use 
now, she reasoned, and they would blame 
her for not telling them of her apprehen- 
sions in the morning. 

That night, for perhaps the first time 
in Dorothy’s life, her sleep was broken, 
and the first glimmer of dawn found her 
again gazing toward Gould Island. John 
Brownell’s boat still lay where she saw 
him draw it up! 

Dressing quickly, she ran downstairs, 
feeling that she must get some news as to 
what had passed on the island. She got 
it sooner than she expected. In the 
dining-room was her father, booted and 
spurred and with a grave look on his face. 
“‘T have just been to the Ferry, Dorothy,” 
said he, “and I have sad news. John 
Brownell was found this morning on 
Gould Island, dead, with a bullet through 
his heart, and Peter Burton is nowhere to 
be found.” 


CHAPTER III. 


FIFTEEN years have passed away, and 
Rhode Island, lovely as ever, is again 
basking in the October sun. Isaiah 
Scott’s house and farm at Ferry Neck are 
unchanged, and as on that day when 
Peter Burton received his dismissal and 
departed in bitterness of soul, the fleecy 
clouds are floating above, the skies and 
waters have the same prismatic hues, and 
the meadows, verdant with grass or yellow 
with golden corn, are sloping in peaceful 
beauty to the shore. Changes have taken 
place nevertheless. Isaiah and his wife have 
long since been gathered to their fathers, 
and Dorothy and her husband reign in 
their stead. Did she marry Joseph Smith ? 
Joseph Smith, indeed! She married 
Elkanah Perkins, the wealthiest merchant 
in Newport, and now spends only a part 


of her time at Ferry Neck; and if you 
will examine the records of the Friends, 
you will find that poor Joseph, “ faithful 
unto death,” lived and died a bachelor. 
Other changes have taken place on Rhode 
Island. ‘There is very little live-stock to 
be seen; many of the farms look dilapi- 
dated and poor; and across the north 
end of the island runs a line of fortifica- 
tions, garrisoned by British soldiers. We 
understand the poverty now: King 
George is master here, and at whatever 
cost, Rhode Island must contribute to the 
support of his army. 

On the opposite hills of Tiverton are 
the American forces, having in their ranks 
many of the unfortunate Rhode Islanders 
whose homes are going to ruin before 
their eyes. Miserable as many of the 
farms look, there is, near the centre of 
the island, one rather worse for wear than 
any of the others. For fifteen years it 
has been unoccupied; its dooryard is 
overrun with blackberry vines ; its stone 
walls are broken and falling down, and 
the neighbors’ cattle graze in its fields 
without let or hindrance. Several times 
has application been made to the Probate 
Court to have it divided amongst the 
heirs, but the objection has always been 
made that its owner, Peter Burton, may 
be still alive. And now, this bright Oc- 
tober day, comes the news, not only that 
he is alive, but that he has come home. 
Yesterday he landed in Newport from the 
Cuban vessel, it is said, a widower, bring- 
ing with him his little son and a negro ser- 
vant; and that he has ridden out to look 
at his dilapidated place and, wretched as 
it is, is making arrangements to occupy 
It. 

It is Sunday,—and as the Friends 
gather at the meeting-house, Peter’s re- 
turn is the universal topic of conversation 
among them. Many regarded him as 
little better than a murderer: in that un- 
precedented duel without seconds, who 
knew whether there were foul or fair play ? 
A few, however, were more charitable, 
among them Joseph Simpson, a venerable 
man, long an “approved” preacher. 
“Friends,” he says, must have 
charity for all men. Our church holds, 
with reason, that to take human life under 
any circumstances is murder; but many 


“we 
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of our younger Friends, especially since 
the war broke out, have adopted the 
standard of the world. And as to the 
Gould Island affair, who knows anything 
about it? Why there were no seconds, 
we cannot tell; it was a singular affair. 
But let us not add the suspicion of foul 
play to the edium that already attaches to 
Peter Burton.” 

There was some discussion as to the 
probability of his coming to meeting. 
Most thought 
he would come. 
To be sure, 
his name and 
poor John Brown- 
ell’s were long 
ago stricken out 
of the books, but 
he was a birthright 
member, and surely 
after being away 
so long he would 
want to see the old 
meeting-house and 
the familiar faces 
of the Friends. 
They were not left 
long in doubt, for 
while they talked 
the clattering 
of horses’ feet was 
heard, and_pres- 
ently Peter Burton, 
richly dressed and 
well mounted, his 
little son on a smart 
pacer at his side, 
and his negro ser- 
vant following ata 
little distance, rode 
into the meeting- 
house yard. Nearly 
every one was look- 
ing at him as he 
and his son dismounted and gave tl 
horses to the servant. 

Well, he is changed, but not as much 
as one would expect, is the general com- 
ment. There are lines on his clean-shaven 
face that were not there when he went 
away ; his hair is gray and he has grown 
stout. He has a cynical expression that 
is not exactly pleasant to see, but he does 
not look as if devoured by remorse, or as 
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Dorothy looked earnestly tow 


if the recollection of his misdeeds had 
affected his health. 

It rather pleased the Friends that he 
attended meeting so soon after his arrival 
and many of them unconsciously began to 
have a better opinionof him. But if they 
knew the only motive that actuated him in 
coming they would perhaps have felt dif- 
ferently. It is not on account of the meet- 
ing or to revive old associations, but to see 
Dorothy that he is here. ‘Though he has 
been married, and 
since his departure 
has seen much of 
the. world, he has 
never been in love 
with any other wo- 
man. She has taken 
precedence of 
everything else in 
his thoughts, and 
though he doubtless 
knows it would be 
better for his peace 
of mind never 
to see her again, he 
has come here for 
that express pur- 
pose. As he walks 
toward the meet- 
ing-house, Elkanah 
Perkins’s yellow 
coach — the only 
coach on the island 
—comes into the 
yard, and his heart 
gives a great throb 
as Dorothy alights. 
Her face is hidden 
by the Quaker bon- 
net, but he would 


“ve “= know her among 


a thousand. He 
has not yet spoken 
to any of the 
Friends, most of whom he recognizes ; 
but passing hurriedly by them, he steps 
up to her and, holding out his hand, says 
huskily, “Dorothy! does thee know 
me ?”’ 

Dorothy was not. startled; she was 
calm, as usual, for she had heard of his 
arrival and was prepared for this meeting. 
She replied very sweetly, and as with her 
old coquettish manner she took his hand 
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from under the 


and 
Quaker bonnet, for the first time in fif 


looked up deep 
teen years he sees her face. It is a pretty 
face. Except that the first freshness and 
bloom of youth are gone, it has changed 
but little, and yet somehow it gives him 
a shock, and a great and sudden change 
comes over him as he gazes. Was this, 
after all, the face that had haunted him 
and held him captive for so many years? 
How he has idealized it! Can it be that 
it really was as insipid as it looks now 
when he last saw it? He does not under- 
stand his own feelings, for he almost feels 
a dislike for the pretty woman whom he 
has so longed to see. Thena great throb 
of joy thrills through him. He is in love 
no longer; the shackles which have kept 
him a slave for so many years have fallen 
to the ground and he is free ! 

After a few polite inquiries and com- 
monplace remarks he entered the house 
where most of the Friends were now 
assembled, and sat down in his old place. 
Never did air seem so sweet as that 
which streams in through the open door ; 
never did sky look so blue as the little 
patch he sees through the window back 
of the gallery; never, it seems to him, 
even in his boyhood, did his blood so 
leap and throb through his veins. He 
was a man at last, and life seemed to 
open up before him with new possibilities, 

" new hopes, and new aspirations. 

Then his thoughts went back over his 
life, so spoiled and wasted by his passion 
for this woman who never cared for him, 
and who passed unmoved through the 
trials that stirred his soul to its depths. 
He thought of the many irregularities by 
which he had sought to forget it; of how 
in his bitterness he had lost all faith in 
God and man; and the face of his dead 
wife rose before him — whose beseeching 
eyes always seemed asking for the love 
which he never gave, but which he kept 
for this soulless statue of flesh and blood. 
His face lost its cynical expression, and 
his eyes filled with tears as he bowed his 
face in his hands. 

For nearly an hour the Friends sat 
silent. At length Joseph Simpson rose 
and said impressively: ‘ Dear Friends, 
the charge I have had laid upon me to 
give you this morning is a short one. As 
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I took my seat the Lord was very near 
me, and the language of my soul was, ‘] 
am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord; he that believeth on me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and who- 
soever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die.’ ’ 

Like balm the beautiful words fell on 
Peter’s heart. Life! yes, that was what 
he wanted. He had never lived before, 
but he would now, and he would believe, 
for belief is life-giving. And again he 
bowed his head, this time in silent thanks- 
giving. 

Presently the shaking of hands _in- 
dicated that the meeting was over. When 
Peter came to meeting he did not think 
he would soon want to repeat the experi- 
ence, but now everything seemed changed. 
He remained in his seat till Friend Simp- 
son passed down the aisle, when, after 
exchanging cordial greetings with the old 
man, he astonished him by asking if he 
might be restored to membership with 
the Friends. “It is impossible, Peter,” 
said he. ‘We disowned thee because 
thy hands had shed blood, and we cannot 
receive thee back. But we shall be glad 
to have the assurance of thy repentance, 
and always pleased to have thee sit with 
us.” 

Peter’s face fell. Ever since he left 
Rhode Island he had lived among people 
who knew nothing of the Gould Island 
affair, and for the first time he realized 
the full weight of the stigma that rested 
upon him in this community. For an in- 
stant a touch of his old dogged reckless- 
ness came back to him; but his better 
spirit asserted itself. “I ought to have 
known,” said he, “that you cannot re- 
ceive me back; and it is probably best 


for all concerned that you cannot. I 
suppose I am in bad odor with the 
Friends. But I have come home to 


stay.” 

“T am glad thee has, Peter. ‘The past 
cannot be mended, but thee has probably 
many years of life before thee yet, and I 
feel sure thee will live them to better ad- 
vantage.” 

The emotion incident to a change such 
as had come over Peter soon passes off ; 
and on the following morning he felt glad 
that his desire to reunite himself with the 
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Friends had been nipped in the bud. 
Though by birth and early education a 
Friend, he had seen nothing of the 
Friends since he left the island, and all 
his habits of lifé and thought were so 
different from theirs that he would not 
have made a good Quaker. He con- 
tinued, however, to attend their meet- 
ings, though not as regularly as Friend 
Simpson had hoped; and as the weeks 
passed, a kindlier feeling toward him took 
root among them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALONG the two roads which then, as 
now, extended down Rhode Island, known 
as the East and West roads, the British 
had stationed sentinels at stated intervals 
of from one to two miles. By this means 
they could keep posted as to the move- 
ments of the farmers, and detect any in- 
clination on their part to extend aid or 
comfort to the enemy. The rules, how- 
ever, were very lax. There were few 
ways in which the farmers could be of 
any assistance to the Americans, and the 
majority of those left on the Island, being 
Quakers, were non-partisans, and were 
allowed to pass and repass unchallenged. 
Though Peter Burton was a stranger, no 
exception was made in his case, and he 
came and went as he chose. But his was 
not a nature that could long remain 
neutral on any issue. His house was 
near the headquarters of General Pres- 
cott, with whom he soon became ac- 
quainted, and several times, by the in- 
formation thus obtained, he was able to 
put his countrymen at Tiverton on their 
guard and to defeat plans for surprising 
them and carrying off their cattle, grain, 
and supplies. 

In spite of the devastation of the is- 
land and the uncertain issue of the war, 
those were happy days to Peter. The 
sensation of being of some use in the 
world, and of doing things from other 
than selfish motives, was a new and deli- 
cious sensation; and as he frequented 
the houses of the British officers, or 
stealthily crossed the bay at night to con- 
vey some needed information to the 
Americans, the ambition filled his mind 


to take his place and use his talents in 
the great struggle that was going forward. 
He was naturally a leader of men, and 
when, some weeks after his arrival, he 
was offered a captain’s commission in the 
Continental army, he gladly accepted it. 
Instead, however, of proceeding at once 
to Tiverton to take his command, he de- 
cided to remain a few days longer on the 
island, as a scheme was on foot to sur- 
prise the Americans at Quaker Point in 
Tiverton and carry off a large flock of 
sheep and a quantity of grain; and he 
wanted, if possible, to get the particulars 
of this plan before leaving the island. 

It happened one evening, as he went 
to call on General Prescott, who liked 
company and liked to have him come in 
and take a social glass, he was told the 
general had gone to Newport. Waiting 
for a moment in the room, his eye fell on 
the general’s desk, where lay carelessly 
an open letter addressed to Lieutenant 
Forbes, giving, as his glance at once took 
in, complete directions for the manage- 
ment of the Quaker Point expedition. 
Requesting the negro servant to go and 
fetch him a glass of wine, he slipped the 
letter into his pocket, — thinking only, 
in the anxiety of the moment, of how he 
could save the men at Tiverton. Then, 
drinking the general’s health and asking 
the servant to give his compliments to 


him when he returned, he hurried home, 


had his horse saddled, and prepared for 
immediate departure. The negro, how- 
ever, was not so dull as he thought; and 
just as Peter was buckling on his spurs, 
while his horse stood at the door, two 
stalwart fellows entered and, laying each 
a hand on his shoulders, arrested him as 
a spy. 

Peter saw that his case was desperate. 
He well knew the punishment of a spy. 
With the strength born of desperation 
he hurled his captors from him, and, leap- 
ing upon his horse, disappeared in the 
darkness. The men were on their feet 
in an instant and shouting at the top of 
their voices ; and not daring to go along 
the road, where he felt sure he would be 
stopped, Peter turned into an adjoining 
field, hoping to get across to the East 
Road and beyond the sentinels stationed 
there, before his pursuers, who would 
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probably keep to the road, could over- 
take him. He would also save by this 
course some two miles. But the night 
was excessively dark, and his horse, not 
being used to “cross country” work, 
refused many of the leaps, compelling 
circuitous journeys through gateways and 
gaps; and when he came in sight of the 
East Road, the unusual number of mov- 
ing lights and the noise of horses’ feet 
left him no doubt that his pursuers had 
reached it before him. ‘There was but 
one chance left, and that a desperate 
one. By still keeping to the fields, he 
might work northward to the line of for- 
tifications, then, entering the road, run the 
gauntlet of sentinels, and escape to the 
low land of Ferry Neck, where, from its 
proximity to ‘Tiverton, they would hardly 
dare follow him. 

Scarcely had he made up his mind to 
this, and turned his horse’s head toward 
the north, when from behind the low 
stone wall just in front of him up jumped 
three men. ‘Iwo bullets whizzed by his 
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head and a third struck him in the leg. 
He was discovered, and in an instant a 
large body of horsemen were in hot pur- 
suit. 

It is said by those who have narrowly 
escaped drowning, that in a few seconds 
a review of their whole lives has passed 
before them. It is so in many cases of 
danger. Following the blind instinct of 
self-preservation, Peter had urged . his 
horse to a run, but he knew that prac- 
tically there was no hope. As the bullets 
whistled past his head, his mind went 
back with the rapidity of a dream to his 
happy boyhood; then he seemed to be 
riding down to Ferry Neck to see 
Dorothy ; and one dark night very like 
this rose before him, when he rode over 
these same fields after his dark errand to 
Gould Island. Then passed before him 
the wearisome and wasted years that he 
had since passed; his marriage, which 
but for himself might have been a happy 
one ; and a picture of his little son, who 
was now fast asleep at home. 
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A bullet struck him in the shoulder, 
wounding him severely, and by the sway- 
ing, uncertain motion of his horse he 
knew that he too was severely wounded. 
In a vague way he wondered how long 
this would last, and like a man falling 
asleep while listening to the ticking of a 
clock, he heard the measured hoof-beats 
of his pursuers’ horses. Faint from loss 
of blood, his eyes involuntarily closed ; 
but he kept his seat and his hold upon 
the reins. Still swept rapidly before him 
the panorama of his life. Again he was 
landing at Newport; again he was at the 
Friends’ meeting; and again like balm 
there fell upon his ear the beautiful words, 
“JT am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth on me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” 

Another shot, and the curtain fell; the 














panorama was over. Shot through the x Bs 
heart, he fell forward upon his horse’s CZ = ——— 
neck, and both came heavily to the = ——— 

ground. oe 


. i , Dorotny watcned trom her Window 
CHAPTER V. i iiciaiaes 
spy by the Americans at Tiverton, was 
By a singular coincidence, on the same __ tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
day that Peter met his death, a mulatto hanged. ‘Tradition describes Nipson as 
named Joshua Nipson was arrested as a a man of more than ordinary intelligence, 











Gould Island lay dark against the horizon.” 
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though of ungovernable passions. He 
had always lived in ‘Tiverton, and had 
been the trusted and confidential servant 
of John Brownell up to the time of the 
latter’s tragic death. Before his execu- 
tion, which took place on the following 
day, he stated that he had a confession to 
make in regard to the Gould Island 
affair. His guard took it down in wri- 
ting ; and though but for Peter’s return the 


money, and it had occurred to Nipson 
that in case of his master’s death, which 
he thought almost certain, as he was a 
bad shot, he might appropriate these 
funds without detection, as no one else 
knew anything about them. He was 
therefore sorry for this change; and 
while crossing the bay on his errand he 
devised a plan by which he might still 
possess himself of the money. Instead 
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whole thing had been well-nigh forgotten, 
it created quite a sensation in the camp. 

It seems that John Brownell, on re- 
turning from his last visit to Dorothy, 
had told Nipson of his rejection by 
Isaiah Scott, and also that he expected 
to be called out by Peter Burton. Later 
in the evening he called Nipson and told 
him that he was sorry for the part he had 
played in Peter’s dismissal ; that further- 
more, as they had both been rejected, 
there was now nothing to quarrel over ; 
and ordered him to cross the bay and 
convey his apologies to Peter and request 
him to meet him at Gould Island, alone, 
the next day at four o’clock, that he 
might make explanations and effect a 
reconciliation. Now it happened that 
Brownell had with him a large sum of 


of delivering his full message to Peter, 
he merely requested him to meet his 
master alone on Gould Island, naming 
the hour as half-past four, and giving him 
no hint as to the purpose of the meeting. 
The next day, after his master had landed 
on Gould Island, he approached the 
island from the south with a companion 
whom he had taken into his confidence, 
and landed in a little cove, where he 
could not be seen either from Tiverton 
or Rhode Island. Entering the woods, 
and making his way close to his master, 
who asked in surprise what had brought 
him there, he shot him through the 
heart, and then quickly appropriated the 
money, but left the watch and other val- 
uables. It had been his intention to kill 
Peter also, reasoning that, after what had 
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happened at Isaiah Scott’s, the public 
would believe that a duel had been fought 
which resulted fatally to both parties. 
ut hearing Peter, who was doubtless 
armed, approaching, much sooner than 
he expected, and not having had time to 
re-load his pistol, he hastily retreated, 
and had just time to conceal himself 
behind some bushes when Peter reached 
the spot. From his place of conceal- 
ment he saw Peter carefully examine the 
body and the still smoking pistol which 
lay beside it — then with a muttered ex- 
clamation which he could not understand 
rapidly descend the cliff, get into his 
boat, and pull away. Nipson divided 
his booty with his companion, who had 
remained with their boat, and under 
cover of the darkness returned to Tiver- 
ton. 

Why had Peter chosen not to tell 
what he knew about this matter? As he 
could not have suspected the presence of 
any one else on the island, he must have 
believed it a case of suicide. In_ his 
bitterness of soul, was he willing for 
Dorothy to look upon him as John Brow- 
nell’s slayer? or did he believe that the 
circumstantial evidence against him was 
so strong that no denial or explanation 
on his part would be of any use? We 
cannot tell. He had apparently nothing 


to gain by his silence, and the motives 


that actuated him must always remain a 
mystery. 

To the Quakers who, though they had 
disowned him, could never get rid of the 
feeling that in a certain way he still be- 
longed to them, the knowledge of his 
innocence was most grateful. ‘The black 
stain on his reputation was removed. 
His life had not indeed been what they 
could have wished, but he had “ lived 
without fear, and died without reproach,” 
and, non-partisans as they were, they 


did not think the less of him that 
he had lost his life in the service of his 
country. 

In the graveyard behind the old 


Friends’ meeting-house — an _ obscure 
place and seldom visited —can be seen 
the graves of Dorothy Perkins and her 
family, Isaiah Scott and his wife, Joseph 
Simpson, and Joseph Smith. But Peter 
Burton’s resting-place is still more ob- 
cure. ‘This inscription: 
HERE LYETH YE BODYE OF 
PETER BURTON 
WuHo DIED IN THE SERVICE OF HIS COUNTRY! 
NOVEMBER IOTH, 1778, 
AGED 42 YEARS. 


is found in the old family burying- 
ground on the Burton farm, far from the 
travelled road, and overgrown with black- 
berry vines and briars, on a rough slab of 
Rhode Island slate. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


By Charles Howard Shinn. 


HE University of California is the 

most important educational institu- 

tion west of the Mississippi. If 
we consider the quality of the work done 
there, the national reputation of many 
of its teachers and graduates, or the 
merely material subject of its endowment 
and resources, it is entitled to rank among 
the half dozen leading universities in the 
United States. The story of its develop- 
ment from a frontier school founded by 


a few New England men marks the finer 
and better side of California life. 
Thomas Douglass, of Connecticut, a 
graduate of Yale, of the class of 1831, 
who had reached San Francisco from 
Honolulu in 1847, began a school there 
in April, 1848, with thirty-seven pupils. 
Within two months the mines opened ; 
four of the five trustees and twenty-eight 
of the children were in the famous stam- 
pede which almost depopulated the sleepy 
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village in the sandhills. Mr. Douglass 
closed his school and followed the cur- 
rent. 

A number of college graduates were 
among the “ Argonauts,’”’ and in the sum- 
mer of California’s famous ’49, several 
genuine outdoor schools were taught un- 
der spreading live-oaks, by graduates of 
Yale, Bowdoin, Amherst, Harvard, and 
Princeton, in various growing mountain 
camps. 

The first State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which met at Monterey, in Septem- 
ber, 1849, contained many well-educated 
men, who were fully conscious of the im- 
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Thomas QO. Larkin of Monterey to aid in 
founding a college in California. In 
April, in 1849, while nearly all the men, 
women, and children in California were 
crazy after gold, Dr. Willey and Mr. 
Larkin were sitting in the old adobe 
custom-house at Monterey, trying to find 
out how to start a college. Dr. Willey 
and Dr. Rogers corresponded on the 
subject all that summer. ‘Then Larkin, 
Willey and their friends did what they 
could to extend the college idea else- 
where. At last two gentlemen owning 
land on the Guadaloupe river near San 


Jose offered to give a site. ‘Trustees 
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portance of organizing a complete school 
system. A provision for chartering col- 
leges and caring for State University 
funds was inserted in the constitution. 
“ Let us build up with the gold from our 
hills a university as great as Oxford,” said 
one of the members in a speech. The 
temper of the founders of the state was 
broad and liberal. The debates of the 
time, and the constitution they adopted, 
show them in an admirable light. 

But a beginning had been made al- 
ready in another direction. Rev. Dr. 
Willey, in his “ History of the College of 
California,” published in San Francisco 
in 1887, says that Rev. Dr. William 
A. Rogers, of Boston, one of the over- 
seers of Harvard, influenced the noted 


1e Berkeley Foothi 


were named, among whom were Dr. 
Willey ; Thomas Douglass, the first San 
Francisco teacher; S. V. Blakeslee ; and 
Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, first pastor of the 
Congregational Church of San Francisco. 
This organization failed, and in Decem- 
ber, when the first session of the legisla- 
ture was held in San Jose, the trustees of 
the proposed college were Frederick Bil- 
lings ; Sherman Day, son of old President 
Jeremiah Day, of Yale ; Dr. Willey ; For- 
rest Shepard; and Chester S. Lyman. 
Acting with them in all important mat- 
ters were Rev. J. A. Benton, Rev. T. D. 
Hunt, and Rev. J. W. Douglass, New 
Englanders, every one of them. A bill 
providing for college charters was passed 
by the legislature. Twenty thousand 
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dollars worth of prop- 
erty was required, and 
owing to the condition 
of land titles at that 
time, the proposed 
institution could not 
then be legally estab- 
lished. Besides, the 
friends of higher edu- 
cation were compelled 
to give all their ener- 
gies to the organiza- 
tion of the public school system, and the 
college idea had to wait for the fitting 
time and the trained idea. 

In 1853 the man came, and the hour. 
He was again from the heart of a New 
England college, 
this time from Yale. 
Rev. Henry Dur- 
ant, a former tutor 
at Yale, with letters 
from the president 
of that institution, 
came to California 
to devote his life 
to teaching and to 
the founding of a 
college. Horace 
Bushnell and Henry 
Durant graduated 
in the same class at 
Yale, and entered 
the ministry to- 
gether ; later in life 
they were working 
side by side in Cali- 
fornia. But Durant 
was the pioneer, the real founder of the 
present University of California. 

Mr. Durant decided to begin work 
with a preparatory school in Oakland, 
then a sandy cattle pasture thickly cov- 
ered with immense live-oaks, beginning 
to attract a few settlers. Here, in ashanty 
the rent of which was one hundred and 
fifty dollars per month, gold coin in ad- 
vance, he taught from three to eight pupils. 
Four blocks of land, covering perhaps 
eight acres, in the very finest part of the 
oak forest, were chosen for the permanent 
site of the school. But land titles were in 
a state of chaos, and no man except Henry 
Durant could have secured the property. 
He stood among the squatters and pio- 
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neers, the representative of the higher 
education, and so won their respect and 
affection that in all the years of growth 
which changed the village of tents and 
huts of 1853 to the present city of fifty 
thousand people, the name and memory 
of Henry Durant have remained first in 
the history of Oakland. 

When it was decided to move the 
school to the new site, the contractors, 
who were rascals, determined to jump 
the property. Durant suspected trouble, 
and made up his mind to block the game. 
He described the results in an article 
quoted in Willey’s “ History of the Col- 
lege of California”’ : 

“T came over at night, took a man with me, 
went into the (unfur- 
nished) house, put a 
table, chairs, etc. into 
of the up- 
stairs, and went to bed. 
Pretty early in the 
morning the contractor 
came into the house 
and looked about. Pres- 
ently he came to our 


one rooms 


door. Looking in, said 
he: ‘ What is here?’ 


“T was getting up. 
I told him I didn’t 
mean any hurt to him, 
but I was a little in a 
hurry to get into my 
new home, and I 
thought I would make 
a beginning the night 
before. I asked him 
if he would not walk 
in and take a seat. I 
claimed to be the pro- 
prietor and in posses- 
sion. He went off. 
My friend went away, and in a little while the 
contractor came back with two burly fellows. 
They came into the room and helped themselves 
to seats. I had no means of defence except an axe 
under the bed. The contractor said to one of the 
men: ‘ Well, what will you do?’ Said he: ‘If 
you ask my advice, I say, 
proceed summarily,” and 


he began to get up. I 
rose too, then, — about 


two feet taller than usual; 
I felt as if I was monarch 
ofall I surveyed. I told 
him that if I understood 
him he intended to move 
into the room. Said I: 
‘You will not only com- 
mit a trespass upon my 
property, but you will do 
violence upon my body. I 
don’t intend to leave this 
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room in a sound condition. If you undertake 
to do that, you will commit a crime as well as a 
trespass.’ That seemed to stagger them, and 
finally they left me in possession.” 


In 1855, the Academy Board of Trus- 
tees was reorganized and a charter for 
“The College of California’ was obtained 
from the state. Among the first trustees 
were many of the leaders of the San Jose 
movement of 1849 — Frederick Billings, 
Sherman Day, S. H. Willey, J. A. Benton, 
Reverend ‘T. Dwight Hunt, and others, 
with younger men, and Henry Durant as 
the master mind of the enterprise. The 
next thing was to raise more money, and 
Dr. Willey made a personal canvass at 
the East. But California was pouring out 
its millions of gold, and men said; “ Go 
to your own people.”’ The effort was al- 
most a failure; the work of founding a 
new college rested upon the shoulders of 
a few men, young then, and full of hope 
and energy, who had made their homes 
in California. The Academy or College 
school, had sixty pupils and some of them 
were almost ready for the chartered, but 
not yet established, college. 

Durant turned for help to Horace 
Bushnell, who came to California for a 
“camping out summer”’ in March, 1856. 
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It was pleasant to see how the great New 
England clergyman “ took hold ”’ with all 
his might. He was invited to the tempo- 
rary presidency of the college, and at 
once started off on ahorseback tour, look- 
ing for a suitable site, thus combining his 
own health-seeking plans with the idea 
of a great university, which would fitly 
crown the public school system of the 
state. Those who feel an interest in this 
picturesque episode in Dr. Bushnell’s 
career will find it amply set forth in his 
“ Life and Letters.” His descriptions of 
California scenes and people often pos- 
sess a permanent value. It is rare to find, 
among the hundreds of later California 
writers, so exact and scientific observa- 
tions of climate and resources as_ Dr. 
Bushnell showed in his personal corre- 
spondence during this period. He went 
over the whole Bay region, the Martinez 
and Monte Diablo districts, the old Mis- 
sion San Jose, the Sunol and Livermore 
valleys, the Napa, Sonoma and Santa 
Rosa, and after some nine months spent 
in the open air, he made a detailed re- 
port to the trustees, and wrote an elo- 
quent “Appeal” for the college; then 
returned to Hartford, restored in health, 
and resumed his pastorate work. 
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General View of the University Buildings. 


One may observe the “ out-door 
elements ’’ of early education here. The 
first school teacher in San Francisco fol- 
lowed his pupils to the mines; the early 
teachers in the mountain counties taught 
under the oaks and pines, or in blue drill- 
ing tents; the first president of the Col- 
lege of California spent his entire term 
of office in exploring the foothills and 
valleys of seven or eight counties, to dis- 
cover the best permanent site for the in- 
stitution. He occupied his whole time 
“examining views and prospects, explor- 
ing water-courses, determining their levels, 
and gauging their quantities of water, dis- 
covering quarries, finding supplies of 
sand and gravel, testing climates, inquir- 
ing, and even prospecting to form some 
judgment of the possibilities of railroads, 
obtaining terms, looking after titles, and 
neglecting nothing necessary to prepare 
the question for proper settlement.” 
The report defined the requirements for 
a permanent site so well that the sub- 
sequent purchase of the Berkeley prop- 
erty was but the natural conclusion from 
his careful investigations. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his “Appeal”’ to the 
people, asked for an endowment of half 
a million of dollars, but thought that 
three hundred thousand dollars would 
do to begin with. There is hardly 
another document in the educational 


history of California so replete with 
dignity and common sense as this note- 
worthy “ Appeal.”” A finer plea for the 
founding of a great Pacific Coast univer- 
sity was never made, before or since. 
The eloquence of men like Thomas 
Starr King, Frederick Billings, John W. 
Dwinelle, Edward Tompkins, John B. Fel- 
ton, and others of the group of intel- 
lectual leaders who founded the college 
and the university, only broadened the 
highway opened by Dr. Bushnell’s Ap- 
peal. That struck the keynote. He 
could go back to old President Jeremiah 
Day, at New Haven, and say: “The 
Yale men mean to have a university out 
there in California.” 

In 1857, the Berkeley site was deter- 
mined upon, and the “College school” 
was enlarged. During 1858, the Berkeley 
tract was nearly paid 
for; and in 1859, fhe 
college organization 
was begun to receive 
the senior class of the 
academy. Mr. J. S. 
Brayton took Mr. 
Durant’s place, and 
the latter, with Rev. 
Martin Kellogg orga- 
nized the first fresh- 
man class of the Col- 
lege of California in 
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June, 1860. There were eight students ad- 
mitted, four of whom graduated. Profes- 
sor Kellogg was then sent to the Atlantic 
States, to present the needs of the col- 
lege. President Woolsey of Yale, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, President Mark Hopkins, 
and many other college men heartily in- 


California. It could only be supported 
by direct contributions. _In the last 
annual report of the College of Cali- 
fornia, that of 1868, Dr. Willey summed 
up the results of sixteen years’ canvas- 
sing for supplies. The total was a 
little over sixty-three thousand dol- 
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dorsed the plans of the institution. But, 
as Professor Kellogg reported, people 
said: “You are rich enough to endow 
your own college.” 

The friends of the college received no 
encouragement from the rich men of 


lars. It all came in comparatively 
small sums from men who were not 
wealthy. The millionnaires, for sixteen 
years after Henry Durant had _ settled 
among the oaks “to start an academy 
which should grow into a_ university,” 
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had been urged to give the young institu- 
tion a fit endowment, but they saw no 
need of it; they had come to California 
to make money, and they looked upon 
Durant, Bushnell, ‘Tompkins, Willey, Ben- 
ton, and all the rest as very troublesome 
and crack-brained beggars. It isa strange 
and sad story. The first great group of 
California millionnaires, who ruled the 
Pacific Coast from 1853 to 1868, gave 
in the aggregate less than the price of a 
third-rate racehorse to the university 
idea. ‘California liberality’? did not 
“pan out.” Men of many millions figure 
in the lists of those days for a grudging 
hundred dollars given at long intervals. 
It was the college graduates, chiefly from 
New England, who built up the College 
of California. 

There was a famous alumni dinner in 
1864, when one hundred and twenty-five 


college graduates sat down _ together. 
Thirty-four colleges were represented. 


Yale had twenty sons; Williams, eleven ; 
Harvard and Union, nine each; Dart- 
mouth, seven. The “ Associated Alumni ” 
lasted some years, to be succeeded by 
separate college clubs, as the number of 
alumni on the coast increased. Now there 
has been a University Club established 
in San Francisco on the plan of the Uni- 
versity Club of New York, and it is a 
great success. 

The College of California graduated 
twenty-three men during its time, who 
are, of course, accepted alumni of the 
University of California. 
Dr. Willey in his book 
gives a list of nearly 
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seven hundred alumni of various colleges 
and universities who were residents of 
this coast in 1865. ‘These were the men 
who did most to build up the State 
University, and to advance higher educa- 
tion in every possible manner. 

While this small group of singularly de- 
voted men were doing such pioneer work, 
and were holding up a standard of scholar- 
ship as high on the whole as that of any 
other college in the country, the coming 
State University was being endowed from 
another direction. In 1853, an “ Act of 
Congress” gave California seventy-two 
sections of land, “for the use of a 
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seminary of learning.” Ten additional 
sections granted by the same act “ for 
public buildings’ were set apart by the 
state for university buildings. ‘This 


” 


and industrial college. If the larger 
scheme of a true university could be 
adopted, then the valuable lands, build- 
ings, and whole organization of the Col- 
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magnificent land gift remained long un- 
used. It could not be obtained by the 
College of California. The political 
difficulties long prevented the location of 
these lands, and thus the state failed to 
secure the full possibilities of the gift. 
In 1862, however, the “ Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts College Act”’ gave Cali- 
fornia about 150,000 additional acres. 
The project of a “single state college” 
took shape by a legislative act of 1866, 
and in June, 1867, the Governor and 
State Commissioners chose a site in 
Alameda County, near Berkeley, where 
the College of California had already 
purchased one hundred and sixty acres. 

But the state idea was as yet crude, 
narrow, and undeveloped. It was left 
for Henry Durant and his friends to 
create the university. The plan of the 
state was to have an “ exclusively scientific 


lege of California could be merged into it. 
Governor Low wrote on behalf of the 
state: the state had money ; it must also 
have the “scholarship, organization, en- 
thusiasm, and reputation” of the College 
of California. And so, with the under- 
standing that the college of Letters should 
be “second to none in the country,” the 
men of the old college gave themselves 
and all they had to the state. March 
23, 1868, the act creating the university 
was passed, and the Berkeley students 
annually celebrate the day. 

The first president of the State Univer- 
sity was Daniel C. Gilman; and he laid 
its foundations broad and deep. When 
he decided to go to Johns Hopkins, 
California lost the greatest organizer of 
educational work ever known on the 
Pacific Coast. 

President Gilman was fortunately able 
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to secure the active co-operation of many 
men of means who had hitherto held 
aloof. Michael Reese gave the univer- 
sity the “Francis Lieber library” of 
three thousand volumes of history and 
political economy. Dr. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins, in a lecture, once pointed out 
the interesting circumstances that both 
Lieber and Bluntschli, who were lifelong 
friends and associates in the same lines 
of work, gathered important _ libraries. 
The Lieber collection went to the Uni- 
versity of California, the Bluntschli was 
secured by Johns Hopkins. ‘This is only 
one of the many bonds of union between 
Berkeley and Baltimore. Michael Reese 
also gave the university $50,000 for pur- 
chasing books. A pioneer banker, Pioche, 
gave his private library and fine collec- 
tion of shells, ores, and minerals. Fred- 
erick Tompkins founded the Agassiz 
Chair of Oriental Languages. D. O. Mills, 
now of New York, endowed the Mills 
Chair of Philosophy. Judge Hastings 
established the Law College by a gift of 
$100,000. Henry Bacon, in 1877, gave 
$25,000, besides books and works of art 
to the library. A. K. P. Harmon built 
the gymnasium. Harry Edwards of the 
old California theatre, James Keene, and 
others, added largely to the museum. 
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James Lick gave $700,000 to erect the 
Lick Observatory, on Mount Hamilton. 

Notwithstanding such gifts, and the 
growth of the public support, the univer- 
sity labored under a great difficulty — it 
was more or less “in politics.” The 
“granger movement,” which began in 
the closing days of President Gilman’s 
administration, threatened to destroy the 
whole fabric. ‘The terms of the magnifi- 
cent gift of the College of California 
were ignored by the promoters of the 
movement, and the effort to confine the 
functions of the State University to “ agri- 
culture and industrial arts” was the lead- 
ing political issue for several years. In 
one form or another it lasted through the 
administration of the late Prof. John Le- 
Conte, which closed in 1881; and even 
now some of the ancient embers oc 
casionally blaze out again. 

In every department the university has 
kept well abreast of progress. Its classical 
department is in no wise inferior to that 
of Yale. The scientific requirements are 
well on a level with those of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Professor Eugene W. 
Hilgard, head of the Agricultural College, 
has a national reputation. The gardens, 
experimental stations, and other depart- 
ments under his charge are scattered 
over the whole state, and comply in letter 
and spirit with the various acts under 
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which the university holds its lands. _ His- 
tory, English literature, and philology 
have also received especial attention, and 
have been in the hands of strong men. 
The two brothers, John and Joseph 
LeConte, the former of whom died April 
29th of the present year, have been the 
leaders of the university in science ever 
since its foundation. ‘The late Professor 
Edward Rowland Sill was one of the wisest 
teachers of literature in the United States. 
Among the prominent professors connected 
with the university are Professor Martin 
Kellogg, Professor Bernard Moses, Pro- 
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fessor Charles Gayley, Professor George 
Howison, Professor Irving Stringham, and 
Professor W. B. Rising. The present 
“academic senate ” at Berkeley consists of 
seventy members, professors, associates, 
and instructors, a number of whom were 
with Henry Durant in the old College of 
California. ‘The entire staff in all the col- 
leges, and at Mount Hamilton, contains 
one hundred and thirty-nine members. 
Dr. Durant lived to see the university 
organized, and was everywhere honored 
as the pioneer in the field. President 
Gilman was succeeded by President John 
LeConte, who continued his _professor- 
ship. President W. T. Reid, formerly 
principal of the Boys’ High School in 
San Francisco, was inaugurated in 1881. 
In 1885 he resigned to take charge of a 
school of his own, and Professor Edward S. 
Holden, the well-known astronomer, was 
elected president. He resigned in 1888, 
to become director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, and Hon. Horace Davis of San 
Francisco, a Harvard man of long busi- 
ness training and high executive ability, 
became his successor, but resigned in 
1890. Professor Martin Kellogg, dean 
of the faculty, has since served as acting 
president. ‘Too many changes, it must 
be confessed; but the university has 
grown steadily all the while, the classes 
have increased in size, the endowment 
has grown, university alumni are better 
represented on the Board of Regents, 
political influences have been shorn of 
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their power, and the people of California 
are more heartily in accord with the 
spirit of the workers at Berkeley. 

The “ Board of Regents ” is a cumbrous 
and badly constituted body. ‘There are 
seven ex-officio members, the governor 
of the state, the lieutenant-governor, the 
speaker of the assembly, the state super- 
intendent of schools, the president of 
the agricultural society, the president of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and the univer- 
sity president. Several of them are very 
apt to be obscure and ignorant politi- 
cians. ‘There are also sixteen other 
regents appointed by the governor, and 
approved by the State Senate. ‘The aver- 
age of intelligence and business training 
has undoubtedly been higher among the 
appointed members, and when alumni 
of the university constitute a working 
majority of the Board, the political diffi- 
culties that have beset the university 
since its organization will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Since the university was organized, 
there have been about six hundred and 
forty graduates, besides the twenty-three 
of the College of California. At the 
present time there are over 450 students in 
the colleges of letters and science at 
Berkeley. ‘The associated colleges of law, 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, in 
San Francisco, have 313 students, so that 
the total is nearly eight hundred. Canada, 
Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, Mexico, 
Japan, and many other countries are, or 
have been, represented among the stu- 
dents. ‘Tuition is free, and, as in the 
University of Michigan, co-education has 
been the principle from the first. One 
young lady graduated in the class of ’74, 
and about eighty-five have graduated 
since that time. The women have all 
taken good rank in their classes; some 
have made exceptionally fine records as 
students. They take an active part in 
the University Alumni Association, and 
they also have an organization of their 
own, a branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne. 

The University of California has sent 
out many men of mark. Professor Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard, is one of the gradu- 
ates, as is Dr. E. C. Sanford, of Clark 
University at Worcester. So also are 


five or six of the brightest young men 
and women in newspaper and magazine 
work in the West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. The college publications have 
always shown more mature thought than 
is usual among undergraduates. Much 
of this is undoubtedly due to the faith- 
fulness of the late Prof. E. R. Sill and 
his successor, Professor Cook, now of 
Yale ; but part of it comes from the fact 
that freshmen here are older and have 
seen more of life than is usual in Eastern 
The volumes of the Serke- 
Zeyan and the Occident, the former, under 
several administrations, a magazine, con- 
tain much work that runs well up toward 
first-class magazine standards. More 
than a dozen undergraduate poems writ- 
ten at Berkeley have appeared in the 
Century, Lippincott’s, the Adantic and 
similar publications. ‘There was a little 
volume of “College Verses” printed in 


colleges. 
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1883, which contained about sixty poems, 
full of the charm of individuality and 
what critics like to call “the flavor of the 
soil.” 

3erkeley, the spot chosen by the trus- 
tees of the College of California, is one 
of the most beautiful places in California. 
No university in the world has a more 
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sightly home. It is on the high rim of a 
valley, at the base of the mountains, and 
it faces the Bay of San Francisco. ‘The 
whole East Shore, from North Berkeley, 
south, past Oakland, to Fruitvale, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, is becoming a city of 
homes. In this region the’ oaks, streams, 
and high, frostless slopes of Berkeley, 
justify the rare judgment of Dr. Bush- 
nell, Henry Durant and Dr. Willey. It 
is a fit place to be the educational centre 
of California. Strawberry Creek, Grizzly 
Peak, the wild cafons behind the univer- 
sities, and the ancient live-oaks that 
might have been visited by Neé, the 
Spanish botanist, a century ago, all re- 
main nearly as they were when Berkeley 
was established. A botanical garden is 
being planted on the extensive grounds 
by Professor Hilgard and his assistants, 
but the natural beauties of the site are 
retained and ‘increased. 

The property and income of the Uni- 
versity of California represent a total of 
about $7,000,000, which fairly entitles 
it to rank among the six or seven 
best endowed universities in America. 
The plants and lands are worth $2,859,- 
790. ‘The cash capital funds and endow- 
ments, aside from the state tax, are more 
than $2,000,000. The state tax now yields 
nearly $100,000 yearly. All but $90,000 of 
the Lick fund of $700,000 was spent in 
building the observatory, and the university 
spends nearly $15,000 annually, from its 
general fund, for the running expenses 
of this great “watch tower of the skies. 
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The future growth of the university” 
largely depends, in a material sense, on 
the growth of the income from the state 
tax of one cent on every hundred dollars 
of taxable property. 

The educational lack of California at 
present is in the line of preparatory 
schools. There are not enough univer- 
sity feeders in different parts of the state. 
The “new constitution’? of California, 
in 1879, cut off the high schools from 
the state school provisions, and threw 
them on the charity of local boards of 
education. This, which was one of the 
worst results of the granger agitation 
before alluded to, soon began to affect 
the freshman classes of the university. 
As soon as the present system can be 
unified, and the lower schools graded up, 
the attendance at Berkeley may well in- 
crease from four hundred and fifty to 
three times that number. 

President Horace Davis, in his report 
for 1888, says, on this point, that the 
California institutions of secondary edu- 
cation 
“form three groups, without any organic connec- 
tion, First, the primary and grammar schools; 
second, the normal schools, partly overlapping 
the grammar, but not reaching the university; 
and third, the high schools, which are local in- 
stitutions, cut off from State aid, and varying in 
quality according to the community they repre- 
sent. Over all these is the university, with no 
power over any of them and having direct con- 
nection with only six high schools through its 
system of entrance-on diploma. The university 
has thus accomplished by moral force what it had 


no legal power to do: it has forged a link of con- 
nection with the public school system; and now 
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we want to go on and bring all the schools into 
direct communication with us, First, the normal 
schools should be graded up to university require- 
ments; thus two objects would be accomplished. 
The graduates of the normal schools would then 
be fit to teach the lower grades of the high 
schools; and secondly, the university could es- 
tablish a chair of pedagogics and train those 
normal graduates who enter the university in the 
higher methods of instruction, while now the 
graduate of the normal school is unable to pass our 
entrance requirements without private instruction.” 

On the principles thus clearly defined, 
the friends of the University of Califor- 
nia, and its more than six hundred alumni 
are endeavoring to undo the work of the 
politicians of ’79. The standard of the 
University must be maintained, and ad- 
vanced so as to keep pace with other 
first-class institutions. The lower schools 
must “ grade up” and fall into line. For 
twenty years to come the most important 
work of California educators must be in 
this field; and the men of the State 
University must furnish the leaders in the 
future as in the past. It is an old saying, 
that an educational institution is not 
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fully established until the sons of its 
graduates are students in its halls. For 
the University of California that time is 
close at hand; its earlier graduates are 
already men of mark in the rapidly grow- 
ing communities west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and their children are being 
fitted for the Berkeley college-group. 
University men are teachers in the com- 
mon schools, high schools, and private 
academies of the state. Each succeed- 
ing year sees the influence of the Uni- 
versity stronger and more widely diffused 
over the country. Another university, 
of great capacities for extended useful- 
ness, is almost ready for students at Palo 
Alto. It must be the work of every citi- 
zen that both institutions may worthily 
uphold the standards of higher scholar- 
ship. Both are needed, nor is there any 
serious danger that their interests can 
clash, now or hereafter. May they stand 
a thousand years hence, the Oxford and 
Cambridge of the millions of prosperous 
people of the Pacific Coast. 


+ +e-+ 
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By Mary L 


HE garden-patch in front of Widow 

Lathe’s house was brilliant with 

flowers. ‘The vivid colors of the 
blossoms seemed to intensify the perfume 
that floated out to the passers-by. The 
sweet-peas caught with their fingers the 
pickets of the fence over which they 
poked their heads to see what was going 
on outside, — suffering for their curiosity 
by being torn from the vines by small 
purloining hands. 

The house that stood behind the flower 
bed was hip-roofed, and freshly painted. 
It had a little porch covered with vines. 
At one side of the door there was a large 
hook, from which Dr. Lathe’s lantern 
had hung. When the light of that good 
man’s life went out, the lamp of his 
profession was taken in. In its place 
swung a cage containing a parrot —a 


Adams. 


gray bird with crimson trimmings, whose 
character was not in keeping with his 
beauty. ‘The bird was the only surviving 
member of Widow Lathe’s family. It had 
been sent to her as the sole remaining 
possession of her one child, her son who 
was lost at sea. ‘The widow worshipped 
the bird. It seemed to her as if the 
creature were apart of her lamented Billy ; 
and indeed it had a certain resemblance to 
him in its affectionate disposition and in its 
glib use of oaths. ‘This last quality wasa 
great cross to the widow, and she remon- 
strated often and earnestly with the bird, 
as she had with her son before — and with 
much the same result. 

For three whole weeks the parrot had 
been in Widow Lathe’s possession, at 
once a comfort and a torment to her, 
and no one knew of his arrival. His 
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mistress was waiting to cure him of his 
unfortunate habit before she introduced 
him to her friends. 

One afternoon, when the bird seemed 
pining for fresh air, she preached a touch- 
ing sermon, to which Billy listened, bri- 
dling on his perch and gently pecking her 
pale cheek, pressed against the wires. 
When she finished, she wiped the tears 
from her eyes, and hung the cage on 
the lantern hook above the luxuriant 
flowers. 

“Ah, Billy,” she said, —she had got 
into the way of calling him by her son’s 
name, and had she been an Egyptian 
she would have believed that her son’s 
soul was imprisoned in the bird, — “Ah, 
Billy, if you are only good, you can stay 
out in the sunshine every day, from morn- 
ing till night, and smell the flowers. 
And there’s not such a garden in all the 
town as this one, Billy. The flowers 
seem to love to grow for me here.” 

She glanced about with tender pride 
and sniffed the fragrant air. Billy, too, 
appeared impressed by the scene. He 
was quite subdued when she turned again 
for a last word. 

“Now, remember! It’s your own 
fault if you have to stay shut up in the 
house. It breaks my heart to punish 
you,” she said, in the same pleading tone 
she had once used to her son. She went 
in and left him, and the bird laughed 
and whistled ; no oaths or curses reached 
the listening ear indoors. 

For some time Billy thus swung hap- 
pily and virtuously above the flowers. 
Then his bright eye fell on a thin figure 
with black flapping coat-tails, stumbling 
up the road. It was the Rev. Joseph 
Maynard, coming to administer to the 
Widow Lathe the weekly condolence. 
He walked nervously, his clumsy feet 
sending the dust over his shrunken pan- 
taloons and his broadcloth coat. He did 
not look up as he approached the gate, 
but mechanically put out his hand to 
push it open. There was a subdued 
sound from somewhere as he did so, but 
he caught no distinct words. He glanced 
timidly into the yard, but he saw no one, 
when suddenly a clear, low voice as- 
saulted his shocked ear with, “ You 
d d fool, go about your business.” 
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There was no mistaking this profane 
command. The reverend gentleman 
sprang back, and peered under the bushes. 
He saw nobody ; but with the instinctive 
deception to which the best are sometimes 
prone, he exclaimed in a hesitating tone, 
with an attempt at firmness : 

“Young man, if the worthy Widow Lathe 
heard you use such blasphemous words, she 
would not allow you to weed her garden. 
You need not hide. I know you are 
there; and I am astonished and dis- 
tressed at your irreverence.” 

While he spoke, the bewildered divine 
was ducking his head this side and 
that, to catch a glimpse of the offender. 

=> d fool! d dfool! reef your 
topsail ! d d fool!” 

This burst of unholiness seemed surely 
to come from above. The Rev. Joseph 
Maynard jerked up his head. All he 
saw was a bird hopping on his perch 
above the flowers, and laughing in the 
sun. 











“Tra ia la, tra lala! Oh, Lor’! Qh, 
Lor’! Four o’clock! All’s well! Wind’s 
northeast! Blows —”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Maynard did not 
wait for more. He turned and hurried 
down the street, pursued by Billy’s 


fiendish laughter. When the dust that 
he raised in his retreat had settled, the 


widow appeared in her doorway. Her 
face was stern, and she looked at the 
innocent occupant of the cage in 


stony despair. Billy swung to and fro, 
apparently unconscious of her presence. 
Each remained silent for a moment; 
then the widow grasped the cage. She 
carried it resolutely into the house, hold- 
ing it out before her, and walked with it 
to the store closet. The store closet was 
large, with one little window looking out 
upon the shed. It was a great contrast 
to the garden with the flowers. She 
placed the cage in a dark corner, and 
after opening the window to let in the 
air, she went out and locked the door. 
Then she tramped into the little sitting- 
room, dreary with its unpapered walls, its 
air-tight stove, its hair-cloth furniture and 
rag carpet, and took out her “ work.”’ Her 
mouth was very grim as she pinned one 
end of a sheet to her knee and began to 
rem. Through the afternoon she sat 
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there, never looking up, except when the 
old clock wheezed out the hours and 
half hours. 

About three Billy began to call. The 
sounds issuing from the store closet came 
in at the sitting-room window; but the 
widow was seemingly unmoved by the 
whistles and the screams. She listened 
calmly to coaxings and to oaths, never 
going near the reprobate, except to give 
him some food and, as night came on, 
to close the window. 

A few days later, Billy began to pine 
and lose his appetite. ‘Then once more 
the widow resorted to prayers and tears. 
After an earnest plea she took the bird 
out of his cage and held him in her lap. 
He had been very lonely without the 
affection which he was wont to receive, 
and at her forgiving touch he nestled 
against her in a way which brought tears 
to the poor woman’s eyes. 

“T believe you will be good now, 
Billy,” she said, pressing him to her for- 
lorn heart. ‘ You’re a sight of company 
and a real comfort when you're good.” 

She rocked him for a little while, and 
then replaced him in his cage and hung 
it outdoors over the flowers. For a time 
Billy was quiet ; but after the sun bright- 
ened him up and the soft wind ruffled 
his feathers he began to whistle and call 
as of old. ‘The widow watched from be- 
hind the closed blinds of the sitting-room, 
and her heart beat quicker and her cheek 
grew pale as she saw the limp form of 
the minister coming down the road. 
She pressed her hands tightly together as 
he turned in at her gate. ‘The parrot 
gazed at him out of his bright eyes with- 
out opening his beak. The Rev. Mr. 
Maynard surveyed him a moment when 
he arrived at the top step, and stretched 
his head toward the bird. “ Pretty Polly !” 
he said soothingly. “ Pretty Polly!” 

At this there came an explosion. Billy 
flew to the side of his cage, vainly trying 
to get at the offender. He was unable 
to reach him, but he gave vent to his 
feelings by a _ volley of oaths. ‘The 
widow behind the blinds gave a sigh. 
The minister pushed open the door, and 
hurried into her presence, trembling with 
excitement. 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “ how can 
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you— how dare you, — you who profess 
to be a Christian, — keep such a creature 
as that bird in your house?” 

The widow drew herself up. “Sir!” 
said she, “I allow no man to call me 
woman in that tone !” 

“You should not keep a bird who has 
twice cursed a minister of the gospel,” 
retorted the reverend man. 

“Sir!’’? said the widow, ‘‘a minister 
of the gospel should not insult a woman 
in her own house, else he is no better 
than an ignorant bird.”’ 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, “I 
forgot myself in my astonishment.” 

“We both forgot ourselves,’’ said she, 
quick to be reconciled — “I, in protect- 
ing my parrot, as a mother her offspring.” 

“Heaven forbid that you should be 
the mother of such a creature !”’ 

The widow felt the justice of the re- 
mark and made no defence. 

“T feel terribly enough,” she said 
presently, “about this bad habit my bird 
has got. But we all of us have bad 
habits, and I try to be patient with this 


’ 


one. I’ve talked to him for hours to- 
gether. I’ve prayed with him. I’m be- 
ginning to think he'll never be any 
better.” She wiped her eyes. “Oh, 


Mr. Maynard, you, with your ten children, 
don’t realize what it is to be alone in the 


world with nothing but a parrot who 
swears. Yet he’s such a loving creature ! 


I tell him he’s a sight of company when 
he’s good.” 

The minister sat perplexed; he 
never before met with such a case. 

“One thing is sure,’ he said at last, 
“it isn’t right to keep such a creature, 
who is so bad an example for the young. 
It’s your Christian duty not to.” 

“T can’t give him away,” she said. 

“It would be the same thing over again,”’ 
he observed. 

“And I couldn’t bear to part 
him! He’s the last of my family !”’ 

“But if it were shown you that it was 
your duty to rid yourself — and the soz 
—of such a creature, you would do it?” 

The widow bowed; and he went to 
work to convince her that it was a sin to 
keep the bird any longer. 

“What shall I do with 
sobbed at last. 


had 


with 


him?’ she 
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“Shoot him!” said the parson. 

When he took his departure abruptly, 
Mrs. Lathe threw herself upon the slippery 
little lounge and wept aloud. Billy ex 
hausted his oaths upon the _ receding 
clergyman, and then amused himself by 


calling the broken-hearted widow pet 
names in his gentlest voice. At this 


she only sobbed the harder. When she 
had quieted herself she went out to get 
the bird. He looked curiously at her 
red eyes and swollen face. She took 
him back to the store-closet, and there 
he remained for two days, during which 
the widow was undergoing a 
struggle for light as to her duty. 

One morning, after a sleepless night, 
when everything was quiet and she knew 
she would be safe from interruption, she 
carried the parrot out to the barn. She 
was pale and faint. ‘The doors on the 
opposite sides of the barn were open, and 
the sweet summer air filled the old cob 
webbed building. Billy’s drooped head 
lifted, and she saw his pleasure through 
her tears, and heard his soft words with 
anguish. She turned resolutely into the 
adjoining shed, and when she came back 
she carried an old musket in her trembling 
hands. She shut all the doors, and in 
the dim light examined the weapon. It 
was loaded, as had left it. She 
placed it in a corner and looked at it 
nervously. It had not been fired since 
her son’s youth. For a long time she 
regarded it, rubbing her hands together, 
and not once looking on the bird, who 
was calling her. Billy lost patience, and 
began to swear. ‘The widow shouldered 


( easele SS 


} 
sne 


the gun. “This cannot be allowed!” 
she muttered; and while her forced 


anger was maintained at its height, she 
took aim, shut both eyes, pulled the 
rusty trigger, and — ! 

The next thing she knew she was lying 
on her back in the straw, with the gun in 
pieces around her, and the parrot screech- 
ing and fluttering in his cage. Her heart 
almost stopped beating. She tried to 
get up, but fell back. She tried again, 
and this time managed to pull herself 
upon her feet. 

She was only jarred, after all, and her 
strength came back as she stepped for 
ward. She reached the cage. She gave 
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a cry, and encircling the cage with both 


her arms, laid her face down on the 
top. 

“Oh, I have killed him! _ I have shot 
him!” she moaned, while the unharmed 
bird furiously pecked her cheek. She 


began to realize that Billy was lively for a 
dying creature. “I’m a wicked woman 
wicked woman!” she cried, when 
she had failed to find a scratch on him. 
““T deserve to be shot myself. Oh, how 
could I have been so cruel? Oh, Billy 
Billy !” 

Billy kicked and clawed and tried to 
get away. 


— 9 


“He knows I am wicked —he feels 
it! How can he ever trust a person so 
— sO — So bloodthirsty is 


She put the parrot from her. His fear 
gradually subsided, and in half an hour 
he was quiet on his perch. 
sat in an old cow-stall, long unused and 
empty, and watched him, listening to his 
oaths even with 
with self-condemnation. At last, stiff and 
worn out from her fall and her emotion, 
she got upon her knees and picked up 
the pieces of the exploded musket and 
hid them in the and still 
upon her knees, she thanked her Creator 
that she had not been allowed to carry 
out her murderous design. 

She took Billy into the house, up the 
back stairs, to an old 
ing the orchard. It was an antiquated 
storeroom, with odd pieces of furniture, 
blue bandboxes, old bonnets and old 
clothes in various stages of decay. ‘There 
was a large window which opened into 
the boughs of an apple tree, and in the 
spring time the scent of apple blossoms 
mingled with the odor of the musty 
relics. Mrs. Lathe opened this window 
and placed Billy in his cage, on a table 
before it. 


The widow 


secret rejoicing and 


straw ; while 


-hamber overlook 


“Tt’s far away from the street, and 
from the neighbors,” she said, as she 


surveyed him. “No one can hear him 
even if he screams. He'll get sun and 
air. I will tell Mr. Maynard I shot him. 
I will let him believe—a lie! J —OQOh, 
how sinful I have become! But it is 
better to say I killed him than to have 
really done it! What if I had killed 
him? Oh, Billy! What if I had killed 
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hini — a living creature ! 
—no one knows what?” 

She bowed her head, and tottered 
from the room. In the course of a day or 
two she regained her self-possession, but 
her mind was filled with new ideas while 
she worked to make Billy’s prison seem 
like the great out-of-doors he loved so 
much. She took a ladder and climbed 
upon the roof of the shed. From there 
she reached the storeroom window and 
nailed some slats across the lower half. 
She pushed the apple boughs, which had 
tapped on the glass for admittance so 
many years, into the room, to make a 
green perch for Billy. She stowed away 
all the old traps in the attic, working 
incessantly, scarcely stopping to eat or 
sleep. Out in the garden she dug up 
many of her handsomest flowering plants, 
and these she potted and put into the 
freshly cleaned chamber. When every- 
thing was done that could be done to 
make the place bright and sweet and 
airy, she set wide the door of Billy’s 
cage, and did not shut it again. 

The bird seemed timid at first, but he 
soon became used to his surroundings, 
and perched first on one green branch, 
then on another ; and the widow watched 
him pull the blossoms from her choicest 
geranium with a feeling almost ecstatic, 
while the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
She fed him with dainties, and then went 
away and left him to his new-found bliss. 

She could not accomplish much in the 
way of work, for her mind was filled with 
Billy. She would pause, broom in hand, 
and pinch her lower lip meditatively 
while she looked out of the open door 
into the hen-yard. The chickens strutted 
about looking for worms; and she forgot 
Billy for a moment as her eyes followed 
the particular greedy chicken she had 
intended to kill for Sunday’s dinner. 

“J thought I’d begin with that one, 
it seems so grasping and mean 
spirited,” she said, as the selfish creature 
pulled a plump worm from a weaker sis- 
ter. ‘“ ] was going to have it killed for 
to-day’s dinner,” she added, talking aloud 
to herself, after her manner, “ but I guess 
I'll wait till Sunday. I believe I’ll have 
just vegetables to-day. I don’t believe 
I'd have relished it to-day. I'll have it 


— sent him into 


for Sunday, and get Sam Mathews to kill 
it for me to-night.” 

She turned from the door and, without 
finishing her sweeping, began to wash the 
potatoes for dinner. When they were in 
the pot she remembered that she had for- 
gotten to feed her hens. “I’m getting 
more and more forgetful and — and sloth- 
ful,” she said as she mixed the feed. 
“Perhaps after a day or two I can think 
of something besides Billy and myself.” 

She took the yellow bowl on her arm 
and went out into the yard. 

“¢ Chick ! Chick! Chick!” 
his apple-bough echoed 
“Chick! Chick! Chick!” 

The hens, big and little, tumbled over 
each other in their hurry ; and the doves 
from the roof of the barn circled about 
and finally joined in the feast. “ Get 
out of the way, Spotty,’’ said she to the 
greedy chicken to whom she was in the 
habit of talking. ‘You want all there 
is!” She pushed her away and let the 
weak sister have her place. One or two 
of the chickens hopped into her lap as 
she stooped down, and she fed them 
from her spoon. ‘The blue sky smiled 
above her and the soft wind blew about 
her as she ministered to her feathered 
family. Billy from the window sent down 
his approval. 

“How tame they are !”’ she said aloud. 
“ They’re almost like folks ; and the doves 
too,” she added, scattering a few handfuls 
of grain to the cooing pigeons. She turned 
toward the house again, shaking the re- 
mainder of the meal from the bowl as 
she walked. On the doorstep she turned 
and surveyed the peaceful scene once 
more. Her heart was softened, even to- 
ward the greedy chicken, who was gob- 
bling as fast as she could, and crowding 
with all her little might. “ Poor things, 


poor things!” she muttered ; “ born just 


to die!” 

That afternoon the widow saw the min- 
ister coming cautiously toward the house. 
He looked well about him before he 
opened the gate. There seemed to be 
no profane element in the quiet little gar- 
den, and he walked softly up the path 
and knocked at the door. Mrs. Lathe, 
with a calm face, let him in, and led the 
way to the sitting-room. The minister 


Billy from 
her words: 
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fidgeted in his chair and listened to the 
ticking of the clock. ‘The widow re- 
mained silent opposite him. 

“A pleasant day,” he ventured. 

“Very,”’ she answered. 

“JT noticed as I came along that old 
Deacon Mears was out in his wheel-chair, 
taking the air.” 

“T’m sure I’m glad to hear it. I be- 
gan to think he had been out for the last 
time. Wonderful how he clings to life !” 

“Just what I told his wife,” said the 
minister, a little more at ease. He looked 
about inquisitively, first on one side, then 
on the other, as if he expected a gun or 
something else might explode. He talked 
on in an aimless way about Sister Mar- 
tin’s rheumatism and the ailments of his 
other parishioners, interspersing these 
remarks with more words on the weather. 
At last the widow asked abruptly : 

“Why don’t you ask where the parrot 
me” 

The parson jumped as if the gun had 
actually exploded. “I—JI was coming 
to that,” he said. ‘ Where is he?” 

“T shot him!” she exclaimed in a firm 
tone, telling her lie with heroic strength. 
“You did?” said the parson feebly. 

“Ves, I shot him,” she repeated — 
and they stared at each other. 

“Twas a good work,” said he at last. 

“Tt was not!” cried the widow in an 
explosive way that made him jump again. 
“It was the wickedest thing I ever did in 
my life!” and there the subject was left. 

When Sunday came Mrs. Lathe looked 
out at the hen-yard, there in its church- 
like stillness. She was glad she did not 
have Sam Mathews kill the chicken for 
that day. She decided to have all the 
various vegetables, especially those she 
liked best. She would cook the kinds 
she usually ate with chicken, but she 
would go without the chicken. She lis- 
tened to the cooing of the doves and the 
soft clucking of the hens, and thought 
that they too felt the holy calm of the 
day. When the bell rang she put on her 
best black silk and her new bonnet, with 
its fresh folds of crape, and went to 
church, her mind still on her peaceful 
hen-yard. Even the denunciations of the 
Reverend Mr. Maynard could not disturb 
her revery; and as the 


soon as service 
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was over she hastened home and went 
out to the back stoop, in the shade, to 
look at the hens again. She ate her vege- 
table dinner with good appetite; and 
when the dishes were cleared away she 
returned to the hens. At the end of 
the day she said good night to Billy me- 
chanically and went to bed, but she lay 
there half-conscious and wakeful all night. 
The next morning she was stillin a brown 
study, but at noon, when she sat down to 
another vegetable dinner, she had formed 
her resolutions. When Freddy Johnson 
went by to school, she called him in and 
gave him a big doughnut, and when she 
had further won his heart by tucking a 
couple of ginger cookies into his pocket, 
she told him to stop at the minister’s and 
ask him if he would come to see her that 
afternoon. 

At two o’clock she was walking ner- 
vously about the house, when she saw the 
minister approaching. She met him at 
the door and unconsciously ushered him 
into the stuffy parlor, which was used 
only onstate occasions. After the tribute 
to the weather Mr. Maynard cleared his 
throat. 

“Young Frederick Johnson said you 
wished to see me,” he said. 

“T did,” said the widow, looking un- 
easily about her and turning paler. “I 
—TI wanted to say something which I 
ought to say. I—” She stopped and 
swallowed convulsively again. It was 
difficult for a woman who had always 
been the of honor to make such 
a confession as she had to. She looked 


soul 


beseechingly toward the minister. He 
remained immovable. ‘“I—I—I have 
deceived you,’’ she faltered. “Hear 


me first, then judge me,” she implored, 
as he rose in amazement. ‘They 
both stood for a moment, looking in 
each other’s face. ‘There is no ex- 
cuse for me — none, except my love for 
that parrot. He was the only human- 
seeming creature about me. Mr. May- 
nard, if I had killed that bird I should 
have been a crimina/! And I am no 
less a criminal, because I tried to do it — 


and the Lord interfered!” She thrust 
out her hands dramnatically. “Yes, 
I tried to do it! I took that cruel 
gun and shot at him!” At this she 
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sobbed aloud. When she gained control 
of herself she continued: “ But the Lord 
interfered to save me from murder! The 
gun exploded, and knocked me down. 
But Billy was saved! And when I came 
to, I found my senses, and I repented 
having allowed any one to influence me 
to do something that was wcked, to keep 
the good opinion of people !” 

The minister looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“Mr. Maynard,” she went on, “ that 
bird was sent to me as all that was left of 
my dear son. He loved the bird as I 
loved it, and he bequeathed it to my 
care, and I believe that parrot is no more 
to blame for the words he speaks than an 
untaught child. He repeats what he 
hears. It is his human associates who 
are to blame. And have I a right to kill 
what my son—the Lord forgive me 
may have helped to corrupt? I will keep 
that bird till he dies. He shall have 
everything I can give him; and I have 
made a vow never to kill a living thing so 
long as I live, and not to eat or use any 
living creature!’’ As she gave utterance 
to these astounding sentiments she ap- 
proached nearer the parson, who kept 
backing before her until he sat down 
upon the sofa. The widow continued 
her discourse. 

“T will never eat a piece of any animal 
again!” she repeated. ‘I believe it is as 
wicked to eat the creatures God made to 
beautify the earth as it is to kill them; 
and that it is wicked to kill them, the 
Lord himself has shown me !”’ 

“What will you do for food?” asked 
the parson, summoning together his argu- 
mentative powers. 

“T will eat vegetables, as I have this 
last four days. Vegetables were made to 
eat. Animals were not!” 

Mr. Maynard rose to his feet. 

“ How dare you say, after what you have 
read in your Bible, that animals were not 
made to eat?” he exclaimed. “Did 
not the Lord himself let down a sheet 
with animals to Peter, in a vision, and 
tell him to kill and eat? And how was 
Peter rebuked for refusing what the Lord 
offered him?” 

“We can’t explain everything in the 
Bible,” said she. ‘“ Lots of things we be- 
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lieve aren’t meant literally. There are 
the parables. I will eat no animal,”’ she 
cried with growing exaltation, “no fowl 
of the air, no creeping thing, nor any- 
thing of the kind !”’ 

“Have you taken into consideration 
what this means?”’ asked the minister. 
“You must never touch fish, flesh, nor 
fowl? ‘The very soup you eat is made 
from one of these.” 

“JT have done nothing but think and 
pray for the last week ; and as for soup, I 
shall use peas and beans.” 

“The trimmings on your bonnets!” 
he added. She cast down her eyes. 

“T am in mourning; when I lighten it 
I can wear jets. Ostrich feathers are 
taken from the live animal.”’ 

“T fear you are sadly misguided,” he 
said solemnly. ‘It sounds — somehow 
it sounds — popish !— What shall you do 
with your hens?’’ he suddenly asked. 

“Keep them till they die of old age! 
I can eat the eggs. Should I be any less 
wicked if I killed the hens to gratify my 
appetite, because I do not love them, 
than I should be if I killed Billy, whom I 
love more than any one on earth? I am 
going to love my hens and all God’s 
creatures that he has given me to pro- 
tect, so that on the day of judgment I 
shall not be afraid to look Him in the 
face !”” 

The minister was reduced to absolute 
silence. He could not now even pray. 
“T must go away,” he said, “and take it 
to the Lord in prayer.” 

The next day he came again. The 
widow received him with her face still 
calm. ‘Speak right out,’’ she said, her 
new ideas seeming to give her a feeling 
of supremacy over him. ‘It’s the only 





way. Say what you think !”’ 

Mr. Maynard gathered himself to- 
gether. “I’ve been praying and con- 
sulting the word of God,” he said. “I — 
I — at first I thought to bring the case 
before the church— ; but — you 
are pretty well along in years—” 
Mrs. Lathe coughed — “ and — and — I 





know you've been a good church worker 
and member, and I know’’—he halted 
again, “to a certain extent — to a certain 
extent, we can’t help our views — and so I 
believe we’ll say no more about it. This 
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notion of yours can harm no one but 
yourself, and — if you really feel you are 
inspired in it—that you are led in that 
direction, why —I don’t see—so long 
as you keep it to yourself— we might let 
it rest as it is.” 

Mrs. Lathe said nothing. She only 
smiled. The Rev. Mr. Maynard returned 
the smile in a weak manner. Just then 
he sniffed the odor of steaming cabbage, 
which penetrated even to the sacred pre- 
cincts of the parlor; and there was a hiss 
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The parson hesitated a moment, and 
then followed the widow into the kitchen. 

“It’s boiled dish without corned- 
beef,” she announced almost gayly. “It 
seems funny, but it’s real relishing. Some- 
how the thought of eating an animal now 
makes me sort of sick. I feel like a 
cannibal. I have the same dinners I 
would have with meat, but I leave the 
meat out; green peas and such things on 
lamb days, without the lamb —and so on.” 

They sat down, and the minister asked 





of boiling-over water, which called the 
widow to the kitchen. 

“Excuse me — the cabbage is boiling 
over,’’ she said. She returned in a few 
minutes with a beaming face. ‘Won't 
you step out and have a bit of boiled 
dish?” she asked. 


a fervent blessing. The widow ate more 
than usual, and so did the Rev. Mr. 
Maynard. While they ate, they could 
hear the cheerful clucking of the hens, 
who seemed aware of their renewed lease 
of life ; and Billy whistled from his branch 
of the apple tree. 
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A BURIED CITY. 


By Arthur L. Salmon. 
OWN, ‘down, beneath the water’s ebb and flow, 
A buried city lies with homes and towers ; 
There, when the sun has set and winds are low, 
I rock and dream for hours ; 
And softly floating on the dusky tide 
In listless twilight rest, 
I hear far chimes of buried belfries glide 
Along the water’s breast. 


At times, methinks, when from the quiet sky 
A cloudless moon in silver glory peers, 

Its streets and gabled houses meet mine eye, 
As in the by-gone years ; 

The murmurings of many voices rise 
In solemn mystic strain, 

And vanished faces under brighter skies 
Return to smile again. 


The voices of my childhood’s happy days 
Come stealing upwards through the hush of night ; 
And through the lonely, long-deserted ways, 
There streams a flood of light. 
But ah, it is a dream, when winds are low, — 
Too dear a dream to last ; 
And mournfully the waters ebb and flow 
Above my buried past. 
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By Prosper Bender. 


HE cession of Canada in 
1760, in ending the long 
duel between the two great 
colonies of the two leading 
European powers, is an ever 
memorable event, from 
which the greatest bless- 
ings have already sprung, 
with a broad horizon of 
hope for the future. The 
French Canadians, by their manly and 
philosophic resignation to the decree of 
destiny, asserted the best title to the con- 
fidence of their conquerors, which they 
have since generally enjoyed. For years 
they had reason to complain of the ex- 
actions of their new masters; but the 
Quebec Act of 1774, recognizing the offi- 
cial use of the French language and 
granting French civil laws, proclaiming 
free religious and civil rights, removed 
many of their grievances and gradually 
led to their becoming attached to British 
rule. After 1812, political and constitu- 
tional differences, which had lain dor- 
mant during the struggle with the Amer- 
ican colonies, revived between the Lower 
Canada (Quebec) elective Legislative 
Assembly, mainly French, and the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Executive Council, 
appointed by the Crown, and they soon 
took menacing form. ‘The Assembly had 
not the coveted power over the public 
expenditures and public appointments, 
both sides struggling bitterly for the suc- 
cess of their respective views. Race and 
religious prejudices imported into the 
country aggravated the dispute, and ex- 
cited, on the part of extremists, radical 
views, with revolutionary object. At 
length after a good deal of local disturb- 
ance and political agitation among the 
French Canadians, stimulated by Louis 
Papineau, a clever lawyer, who declared 
for a Canadian Republic, the rebellion of 
1837 broke out under his leadership. 
The revolutionary party being imperfectly 
armed, led by politicians instead of mili- 
tary men, and seriously opposed by the 





Roman Catholic clergy, was soon sup- 
pressed. 

The union of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada in 1840, under a system of responsi- 
ble government, based upon that of Great 
Britain, was accepted enthusiastically by 
the English of Upper Canada (Ontario) ; 
but with distrust by many of the French 
Canadians of Lower Canada. ‘The latter, 
however, guided by sagacious statesmen 
and the clergy, decided to give it a fair 
trial. ‘The relations between the two 
elements continued somewhat strained 
until 1849, when full and final acknowl- 
edgment of the principles of ministerial 
authority and related responsibility was 
granted. ‘Those rights and privileges the 
French Canadians fully appreciated. 
They naturally desired the full benefits of 
the British system, despite the fossil no- 
tions and prejudices of some of the arbi- 
trary bureaucrats sent to represent Roy- 
alty in Canada, and administer their 
affairs. On receiving the full measure of 
responsible government, the political trou- 
bles of the French and other Canadians 
speedily died out, and their loyalty to 
Great Britain is decidedly gratifying to 
English statesmen of whatever party, who 
are proud of the sentiment of French 
Canadians, happily expressed by the late 
Sir George Cartier: “ We are English- 
men speaking French.’ None more 
keenly appreciate the feeling voiced by 
the late Sir Etienne Taché, that “the 
last gun fired for British supremacy in 
Canada would be fired by a French 
Canadian.” 

In 1861, Upper Canada had an excess 
of population over Lower Canada of 285,- 

27, and the increase of the surplus ex- 
cess continued till it reached nearly half 
a million in 1866. This was made the 
basis of a demand by the Liberals (the 
bulk of them Western men) for represen- 
tation by population ; but it was resisted 
successfully by the Conservatives, chiefly 
French, till 1867, when a crisis ensued. 
The leaders of neither party could com- 
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mand a working majority in parliament, 
and a deadlock followed. Under those 
circumstances, a coalition of the hostile 
parties was formed and the union of all 
the British North America provinces was 
decided upon, under the title of the Con- 
federation or Dominion of Canada. Not- 
withstanding the greater increase still of 
British numbers after confederation, due 
to the addition of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Man- 
itoba and the other Western provinces to 
the Union, the French in Canadian politics 
retain an immense influence. ‘This is 
one of the wonders of our new world pol- 
itics. In fact, without the aid of the 
French, no important political step can 
be taken in Dominion affairs. They hold 
the balance of power. ‘Their leaders have 
generally evinced not only sagacity, but 
remarkable courage and party loyalty. 
These qualities render them most useful 
colleagues on the one hand, and _ power- 
ful opponents on the other. 

The ablest and most distinguished of 
the French Canadian leaders, in the first 
quarter of this century, was Sir Hypolite 
Lafontaine. Appearing at a critical time 
in the history of his country, he rendered 
his people valuable service, politically 
and socially. It was his mission to intro- 
duce to his countrymen the benefits of 
the new privileges given them by the Act 
of 1838, and to obtain from unwilling 
governors their complete assent to the 
full operation of those reforms. ‘Truly is 
it said that, when he retired from the 
government, the new system of self-gov- 
ernment was in thorough working order, 
though not so perfect in its details as it 
has since been made. M. A. N. Morin 
worthily followed in his footsteps, but 
with easier duties to perform. While 
continuing the training of the people in 
the work of responsible self-government, 
he succeeded in allaying the apprehen- 
sions of the British and gaining their 
respect by the moderation and wisdom 
of his public acts. Mr. Robert Baldwin 
of Upper Canada truly appreciated the 
merits and services of this statesman, his 
French colleague, for which he suffered 
at the hands of extremists of his province, 
and lost his parliamentary seat. But M. 
Morin did both himself and colleague 
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honor in securing his election by a French 
constituency, which did not contain half 
a dozen of English votes at the time. 

Sir George Cartier followed those 
statesmen, having the advantage of their 
experience to guide him, no less than the 
co-operation of that able, energetic, 
and sagacious British chieftain, Sir John A. 
Macdonald. Each worked hard for coun- 
try and party, rendering valuable service 
to both for many years. Sir George pos- 
sessed the courage, determination, and 
fidelity of the Briton, united with the 
vivacity, cleverness, and courtesy of his 
race. Only a short time since, Sir John 
A. Macdonald in speaking of his former 
colleague’s gifts, remarked: “He was 


the most far-seeing and practical of 


any politicians, I have ever known.” 
Most of the great undertakings and re- 
forms carried in the Canadian Parliament 
since 1840, either originated with or were 
fostered by him, such as the act abolish- 
ing the remaining commercial and poli- 
tical restrictions; the repeal of the 
navigation laws and differential duties ; 
construction of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way ; Reciprocity ‘Treaty with the United 
States ; the abolition of seignorial tenure ; 
and the settlement of the clergy reserves. 
Some of these measures aroused feelings 
equal in violence to those which have 
drawn universal attention to the Irish 
question. ‘The civil code, the code of 
procedure, the cadastre, the revision of 
the various educational laws in favor of a 
more complete and uniform system, were 
other enactments previous to the union of 
all the British provinces under the Act of 
Confederation. ‘The ‘Treaty of Washing- 
ton, the Intercolonial Railway, the great 
improvement and extension of the canal 
system of Canada, now the equal of any 
in the world, were followed by the pur- 
chase of the Northwest, giving a new and 
a vast empire to Canada. ‘To open up 
and foster the settlement of the new re- 
gion, as well as to bind all parts of the 
new union from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
close together for mutual benefit and 
support, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was built. Most of these great enter- 
prises Sir George lived to see completed 
before his lamented death, and he truly 
deserved this gratification. Such labors 
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and achievements form the staple of his 
fame, which will long be a sacred trea- 
sure to his countrymen. 

Sir George Cartier’s successor, Sir 
Hector Langevin, has certainly shown 
much ability and tact in securing the 
loyal support of the British Protestant 
population of Ontario and the other prov- 
inces. The eminent qualifications for 
leadership of the French Canadians 
are daily manifested in the course 
of the Liberal chief at Ottawa, 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, who has gained the 


confidence and good-will of his own 
party, two-thirds of whom are Protes- 
tants. Able men like Hon. Edward 


Blake, the late leader of the Liberals, and 
his clever colleagues, Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie and Sir Richard Cartwright, 
heartily co-operate with him, not only on 
account of his brilliant oratorical power 
and statesmanship, but his consistency, 
sterling honesty, and pure-minded patriot- 
ism. Another clever representative of 
this race is the Hon. Honoré Mercier, 
Prime Minister of the Province of Que- 
bec, a man of vast political resources, ex- 
cellent judgment, and the best debater in 
the local house. 

The present condition and prospects 
of the Dominion have for some time 
commanded a considerable share of the 
attention of the leading men of all races 
and parties. ‘That its actual position is 
not devoid of difficulties calculated to 
excite no ordinary uneasiness in many 
quarters, as well as a sense of the necessity 
of a prudent policy by both the leading 
parties, or by the sections of them averse 
to a revolutionary change, it would be ab- 
surd to deny. Popular opinion on some 
of the important issues of the day is much 
divided. Many Canadians, British and 
French, undoubtedly favor a further trial 
of the existing constitution, on the ground 
of uncertainty as to whether a new one, 
or one much different from the present, 
would be an improvement. On the other 
hand, many, especially among the work- 
ing classes, favor more intimate relations 
with the United States. Such questions 
as “the future of Canada,” “the best 
commercial policy for Canada,” and “ the 
proper attitude for Canada toward the 
United States,” etc., are topics of daily 
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discussion, both in the press and at public 
meetings. ‘The impression is steadily 
gaining ground that, despite more or less 
obstructive tariffs, or party political con- 
trivances, the trade of Canada and the 
Republic is certain to keep growing, and 
at a rapid rate,too. With expanded ma- 
terial, we usually look for and witness ex- 
tended social relations; results which 
the recent history of the United States 
and the Dominion emphatically ex- 
emplifies. 

The idea of the possibility of some de- 
cided change in the mutual relations of 
the several provinces, and some, also, in 
their relations with Great Britain and the 
United States ere long, has been generally 
admitted of late years. Many British 
Canadians openly extol a legislative union 
of the provinces, believing it would prove 
more economical than the actual system 
of confederation, with its various local 
legislatures and official systems, besides 
the general government at Ottawa. And 
recently acertain number have pronounced 
in favor of a Federation with Great Bri- 
tain.! But the French Canadians so far 
regard both schemes with disfavor and 
apprehension, stating they would be ata 
numerical disadvantage at Ottawa in any 
settlement of provincial questions, and 
overshadowed as a foreign-ruled province, 
of a world-encircling empire like Great 
Britain’s. They strongly desire to pre- 
serve their autonomy, and to exercise 
supreme power in the management of 
their local affairs. And when these 
political reforms are urged upon them, 
they deal freely in prediction and menace. 
Politicians and /#erateurs speculate as to 
the probable consequences of the gravita- 
tion of any large province in the Domin- 
ion to the Republic, many naturally per- 
ceiving the vast increase of the moral 
and material difficulties that would be 
cast in the path of the weakened power, 
and the much greater likelihood of an 
early similar settlement of the other prov- 
inces within the same great prosperous 
constellation. It would not be wise on 
the part of the friends of British connec- 
tion to alarm French Canadian interests, 


1“*A united empire, with all the colonial possessions 
scattered throughout the world joined in a confederacy, in 
which all will be co-ordinate in power and equal in re- 
sponsibility.” 
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or offend their susceptibilities on such 
questions. 

The ill-feeling and strained relations 
for some time existing between the 
French and British in Quebec and 
Ontario are a relic of the old troubles 
mainly arising from national and religious 
prejudice, from which the country has 
greatly suffered at times, ever since the 
conquest. Fanatics have always been 
numerous enough in each rival camp to 
supply subjects for quarrels, as well as 
disputants at short notice, to the danger 
of the public peace. In this way the 
growth of mutual confidence between 
Protestants and Catholics, and English 
and French is slower than it ought to be. 
At election times such prejudices are 
often found ready and effective weapons 
by either party, with mischievous results 
felt long afterwards. ‘The terrifying pic- 
tures the French Canadian opponent will 
often draw of the British candidate, and 
of the woful consequences of his election, 
to the French and Catholic element, the 
shocking descriptions given of the past 
iniquities and probable future persecutions 


of the British tyrant, would be amusing, 


if not so liable to prove hurtful. On the 
other hand, to their honor be it said, 
even agricultural constituencies containing 
a French Canadian majority, have re- 
turned British or Protestant representa- 
tives mainly influenced by political or 
party motives, and sometimes despite the 
vigorous efforts of French fanatics. The 
appeals of liberal, broad-minded leaders, 
of either race, at critical seasons, fortu- 
nately prevail to overthrow prejudice, 
procure concessions, and avert disasters 
to the constitutional fabric. 

One often hears portions of the British 
element in the province of QueBec com- 
plain that they are not fairly treated by 
the majority. In reply to this accusation 
a recent Quebec paper, ZL’ lecteur, says 
that the British have, in reality, a larger 
representation in parliament than they are 
entitled to according to! population. It 
fixes the Protestant population at 188,309 
out of a total of 1,859,027, and states 
that the Protestants are in a majority only 
in six out of the sixty-five electoral districts 
of the province ; viz., Compton, Stanstead, 
Brome, Missisquoi, Huntington, and Ar- 
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genteuil. And yet there are ten Protes- 
tant members in the local house. In the 
legislative council, where Protestants have 
a right to only three seats, they have five ; 
and in the five districts they represent 
the Catholics are ina majority of 123,127. 
And the article concludes with the fur- 
ther statement that the Protestants are 
equally well treated in other directions. 
The Toronto Globe, a newspaper not by 
any means friendly to the French Cana- 
dians, says on this subject : 

“Those who, influenced by the vagaries of cer- 
tain newspapers, doubt that the population of the 
province of Quebec is generally exempt from reli- 
gious intolerance, should study the treatment of the 
Protestant minority in the matter of education. 
The two hundred thousand Protestants have nine 
hundred and sixteen elementary schools supported 
by the government, and under the control of a 
Protestant committee of the council of public 
instruction. . . . In fact, the Protestants of the 
province receive much more than their share, 
based upon numbers, of the sum total of the 
appropriations voted for public instruction.” 

The annexation party is composed of 
both French and British Canadians, and 
although not large in numbers, is influen- 
tial in the principal centres of business 
and population. It has been quietly 
working for a good many years to leaven 
the surrounding community with its prin- 
ciples and its objects. Ina young coun- 
try with a tentative constitution like 
Canada, such an organization can hardly 
fail to spread its opinions rapidly and 
gain in numbers fast. Most of the mem- 
bers possess the advantages conferred by 
travel, the comparison of the business 
conditions of the rival nations, with that 
useful and practical experience of the 
working of their respective institutions. 
The annexationists have not sought 
strength, much less mere notoriety, by 
idle boasting or vainglorious predictions 
of early success. ‘Their policy is to avoid 
ridiculous bombast and childish display 
which might be turned to the disadvan- 
tage of either of the great parties with 
which any of their members are con- 
nected. In that way they secure the 
sympathy of intelligent, sensible critics. 
In some directions they have to contend 
against prejudice, owing to the unfriendly 
attitude of the United States toward 
Canada ; but in the main this feeling is 
being rapidly replaced by esteem and 
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good will. Annexation, many believe, 
would raise the country from an unpros- 
perous, dispirited condition, to one of 
great prosperity and importance. In 
truth, Canada needs and must have free 
trade with her nearest, wealthy and pow- 
erful neighbor, whether under the form 
of Annexation or a Reciprocity Treaty. 
The striking success of great numbers of 
their fellow countrymen in the United 
States causes Canadians to realize the 
great importance of more extensive in- 
dustrial and social relations with it, and 
further they recall the rapid increase of 
Canadian prosperity under the old Recip- 
rocity Treaty, although it only admitted 
a few Canadian products to the American 
market. A liberal policy on the part of 
the Republic might promptly bring about 
such results as the true patriots on both 
sides must desire. 

Political as well as other experiments 
are in this generation judged by their 
fruits. Many, French and British, be- 


lieve that the last experiment in con- 
stitution moulding has not evinced signs 
The rapid, the startling 


of great wisdom. 
growth of the debt of Canada, which has 
increased from $78,209,742 in 1870, to 
$238,000,000 in 1890, with a population 
almost at a standstill and a stagnant 
trade, has struck calm, impartial ob- 
servers with the idea that there has been 
something wrong in the government of a 
peaceful young state of enormous extent 
and great natural resources. Of course, a 
large portion of this debt was incurred 
for the construction of railways, improve- 
ments of canals, and similar political and 
commercial works ; but the results or re- 
turns do not compensate for the vastness 
of the new debt with its oppressive load 
of interest. They freely comment upon 
the fact that while the United States have 
reduced their debt from $59 to $16.50 
per head in twenty years, Canada has run 
up her’s from $21 to $47. 

Other sources of discouragement are 
the local troubles, the large and steady 
emigration of Canadians of all origins to 
the United States. Actually twenty-eight 
thousand left the country last year. An- 
other of the influences quietly yet vigor- 
ously promoting, among French and other 
Canadians, annexation feelings is the al- 
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ready huge debt of the Province of 
Quebec, with its heavy burdens and dis- 
couraging prospects of early and yet fur- 
ther considerable augmentation, fora new 
loan of nine or ten millions is contem- 
plated at an early day. 

No secular subjects elicit such remark- 
able differences between men of similar 
intelligence and abilities, even in the same 
community, as those connected with pol- 
itics. However well informed or honest, 
neighbors and fellow citizens and even 
friends will often see public transactions 
in the most different lights, forming op- 
posite conclusions. ‘Thus, I am sorry* to 
dissent fromesome of the opinions of a 
well-known Canadian writer for the press. 
I sincerely wish I could see the condition 
of my native land in that rose-colored 
light present to Dr. George Stewart, Jr., 
at the banquet to the Comte de Paris at 
Quebec City in October, 1890. A judi- 
cious critic, charming essayist, and reliable 
historian, his remarks on the state of the 
country, on that occasion, naturally elicited 
considerable applause. The subjoined ex- 
tract will give an idea of the learned doc- 
tor’s views : 

“ We are here a happy, a loyal, an indus- 
trious, and a religious people. We enjoy 
the freest system of Government in the 
world. Our Parliamentary methods have 
been borrowed from the splendid experi- 
ences of England and the United States. 
We think we have embodied the better 
features of both. We make our own 
laws. We regulate our own tariff. We 
afford our people perfect liberty of 
action as regards their politics, their reli- 
gion, and their way of life and movement. 
Our press is independent and free. The 
door to our highest offices is never shut. 
We have unbounded confidence in the 
ballot box, and our appointed officers 
rarely afford grounds for criticism. ‘Two 
great oceans wash our shores, and the 
land is rich, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in the choicest products of the 
field, the farm, the forest, and the prairie. 
Our soil from end to end, is abundantly 
watered by thousands of rivers and lakes, 
and population only is the demand of 
Canada. In time population will come. 
Our people are self-reliant. The best 
blood of France, of England, of Scotland, 
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and of Ireland flows in their veins, and 
side by side the lusty young sons of an 
older civilization, born three thousand 
miles away, are working out a destiny, 
which three centuries ago was begun 
under conditions which more than once 
appalled the heart, but never crushed the 
spirit. Side by side, English Canadians 
and French Canadians are developing 
the resources of the land, rivalling each 
other in a friendly way only, dwelling 
together amicably, and working out, with 
equal intelligence and hope, the political 
and social problems which, from time to 
time, press for solution.” 

I heartily indorse the speaker’s re- 
marks concerning the loyalty of the peo- 
ple, their piety, industry, and excellent 
moral qualities, their free government, 
admirable parliamentary system, their 
independence, the freedom of the press, 
and particularly, their great natural re- 
sources ; but in a complete survey of a 
subject, the shadows of the picture must 
be noticed as well as the lights. ‘The 
perils of the political fabric, the serious 
disagreements among different races and 
creeds, the unfortunate condition of sev- 
eral of the provinces, some of them 
heavily indebted and poor, with no signs 
of early improvement, are entirely over- 
looked. Into the ill-governed provinces 
few capitalists enter, and few or no immi- 
grants, while multitudes of their own 
people, chiefly natives, continually move 
off to the United States. The prospect 
for the Dominion is not flattering, many 
writers and speakers openly declaring, 
from time to time, that Quebec and some 
of the other provices have no other re- 
source than an early call upon the federal 
government for increased subsidies in 
order to make ends meet. Present allow- 
ances come lamentably short of this re- 
sult. And the provinces cannot safely 
levy heavier taxes upon the farmers, busi- 
ness men, and artisans, while the foreign 
creditors insist upon the payment of all 
their interest. Much discontent prevails 
among the farmers; they complain of 
constant increasing difficulties in their 
position, owing to heavier taxation of re- 
cent years, the greater cost of labor, and 
poor markets for their various products. 
In consequence of these drawbacks, there 
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has been a material fall in the value of 
farms, even in the best districts. ‘The 
American trade is sadly missed, and will 
be more so, and they sigh for a Recipro- 
city Treaty. But I do not wish to fur- 
ther enlarge upon such painful topics, 


* and therefore return to the main subject 


of this paper. 

The intelligent and educated French 
Canadians are easily moulded into poli- 
ticians. ‘They have a natural taste for 
politics, and possess the qualifications 
necessary, being fluent speakers, demon- 
strative, and excitable, with pleasing 
manners, which give a decided advantage 
over men less attractive, though other- 
wise as able. ‘The system of education 
favored by their clergy, of combining 
classical with religious instruction, al- 
though adopted for the preparation of 
suitable candidates for their order, has 
been the means of preparing many a suit- 
able man for the political arena. Of 
course, as regards immediate results, the 
clergy soon saw that only a portion of 
their pupils or beneficiaries entered their 
ranks, the majority always drifting to the 
learned professions ; but with true patriot- 
ism they continued to prepare the French 
Canadian youth for the higher callings, 
and start them in careers of honor and 
usefulness. In this way popular chief- 
tains are prepared, the race enjoying an 
advantage over some others in the matter 
of a large proportion of college-bred 
political leaders. These facts explain 
the extent of the intellectual hiatus be- 
tween a set of distinguished politicians 
and professionals, and a large body of 
ignorant peasantry. Most of the notable 
figures in French Canadian politics and 
literature have been the sons of farmers. 
Often, indeed, too, was their education 
obtained at the cost of much self-denial 
on the part of parents. ‘The clergy, 
friends, and relatives, realizing the im- 
portance of education, often encourage in 
substantial ways promising young men to 
devote themselves to the religious and 
other professions. Such distinguished 
men as Sir Hypolite Lafontaine, Morin, 
Papineau, Laberge, Etienne Parent, F. X. 
Garneau, L’Abbé Ferland, Bedard, Sir 
George Cartier, Lieutenant - Governor 
Letellier, and many others, were of such 
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humble origin, beginning life as clerks in 
notaries’ or lawyers’ offices. 

The fluent, quick-witted rhetoricians of 
this people, with fair oratorical powers, 
soon acquire much ascendancy over 
the habitants. ‘This influence some of 
them often put to a base use. The chief 
strength of such politicians lies in their 
knowledge of human nature, and mastery 
over the passions. Shrewdly, by means 
of varied and solid inducements, they 
secure not a few followers in the political 
arena. ‘To young lawyers they hint of 
promotion to the bench ; to others, lucra- 
tive civil service appointments for them- 
selves or relatives, or valuable aid to local 
railways and other projects in which they 
are interested. ‘There would appear to be 
“some truth in the theory that most poli- 
ticians have their price, especially when 
we watch the course of these gentlemen. 
It must be admitted that such leaders 
have also British followers at their beck 
and call, men likewise willing to turn 
their talents and opportunities in public 
life to the best account, and they usually 
leave it not a little the better as to finan- 
cial condition. Rebellious members of 
the House are often made tractable by 
other means, too, such as the sale, at 
fabulously low prices, of excellent tracts 
of land in the Northwest and elsewhere, 
for ranches or mining purposes. 

The average peasant is not easily ex- 
cited by questions of administration, ac- 
cusations, and counter-accusations of cor- 
ruption, extravagant management, and 
increase of taxation. Free mutual abuse 
and detraction is looked for at the hands 
of political opponents when they meet on 
the hustings, the strict limits of fact and 
politeness are sometimes, as in other 
democratic countries, overlooked. Poli- 
tical principles and ideals being by many 
little understood, worthy party interests 
often count for naught. One county 
will return a Liberal for the provincial 
chamber one day, and a Tory, a man of 
the opposite camp, for the Dominion 
party the next, as in Montmorency 
County last August, 1890. The farmer 
is more sympathetic and confiding than 
logical, and it is, therefore, easy to prac- 
tise upon his credulity. The politician 
possessing personal magnetism or some 
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charm of manner will generally capture 
his susceptible heart ; reason too readily 
yielding to personal prejudice. None 
more enjoys befooling him than the poli- 
tician, who will often entertain his in- 
timate friends, after an election campaign, 
with humorous sketches of how he duped 
the farmers. ‘To illustrate the extent to 
which many of the people may be im- 
posed upon, I shall mention the case of 
a notorious French Canadian politician, 
known to many by the sobriquet Ze Grand 
Moulin, to designate his wind-mill style 
of oratory, doubtless. In spite of having 
committed his native province to all sorts 
of undertakings, each one more reckless 
than the preceding, this politician could 
yet stump many counties without raising 
a howl of indignation. While prime 
minister of the province, with only a 
numerically weak opposition to contend 
against, and many needy sycophants to 
humor and assist in various speculations, 
in return for their support, he ran up the 
provincial debt during his régime many 
millions of dollars. Notwithstanding 
these facts he could, because possessed 
of a fluent tongue and plausible manners, 
appear among the farmers, pretend undy- 
ing patriotism, often boast of valuable 
services never rendered, and so_befool 
them generally that they would return 
him and even his creatures to Parliament. 
This self-seeking politician, by such arts 
and the ready use of melodramatic airs, 
contrived to maintain himself Premier of 
Quebec for several years to the great in- 
jury of the province. In their native 
innocence many of the Aadifants cannot 
believe that so good a speaker (wm si beau 
parleur) could be such an arrant humbug, 
and unprincipled schemer. 

The good name and financial condition 
of the province of Quebec have suffered 
much on both sides of the Atlantic, owing 
to the deeds of corrupt politicians and 
unprincipled speculators. The province 
started in 1867, at the time of the forma- 
tion of the confederation, equal with On- 
tario. The Western province has now a 
surplus of over seven millions dollars, 
while the Eastern has a debt of over 
twenty millions dollars. The former has 
also been very generous to all sorts of 
public or promising undertakings, inclu- 
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ding railroads, but taking due precaution 
not to legislate in a way to put much 
money into the pockets of contractors 
and jobbers. Reckless politicians, like 
the one above referred to, never fail in 
Quebec to make out a strong case for the 
most visionary or dishonest projects if 
they promise large profits or advantages 
to party. A gratifying contrast to such 
a charlatan is Hon. Wm. Joly, who 
was premier of the province of Quebec 
for about eighteen months. ‘This gentle- 
man’s name is a synonym with all parties, 
races, and creeds, for probity and political 
honor. 

One day, conversing with an able 
French Canadian journalist on the regret- 
tably backward condition of education 
among the masses, and the lamentable 
ease with which quacks and _ plausible 
political humbugs can carry their points 
outside or inside of parliament, he re- 
marked: “There is no such thing as 
public opinion among French Canadians, 
though the press will talk habitually of 
public opinion. We tell the people they 
think this or thus on such a subject, and 
whether they think so or not in the first 
instance, they finally persuade themselves 
they did originally.” Without ‘undertak- 
ing to strictly define the line of error or 
indifference at which a great number of 
those people halt in public or political 
action, I must admit that in this way, as 
also through weakness or apathy, too many 
come far short of duty to themselves and 
honest party, or country, by which all 
suffer and run serious danger. More 
knowledge, intelligent study of political 
questions, as well as firmness and justice 
in judging between political rivals, are 
urgently needed to secure that wise and 
honest system of government essential to 
the peace and prosperity of this impor- 
tant central province. No matter how 
trivial or improbable may be an accusa- 
tion against a political opponent, if he be 
not eloquent and ready to reply at the 
instant — donner la réplique, and with wit 
or force as well, he falls at once in the 
estimation of the people. Even if he be 
undoubtedly wrong, let him make an 
earnest and stirring defence, a little in 
the ¢« guogue style, and he will be sure 
to win much sympathy, if he do not 
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actually turn the tables on a much better 
and honester man than himself. A_poli- 
tician of unenviable reputation, whose 
long flowing locks and charlatan looks are 
familiar to most of the people in the 
province, on one occasion was aggravated 
by the offensive personalities of a political 
opponent. He denounced from the 
public hustings the course of his adver- 
sary, characterizing it as the most infa- 
mous and ignominious he had ever 
known, stamping the base perpetrator of 
it as the vilest creature on earth. “ But 
let him beware,” he exclaimed, in his 
usual melodramatic tones, throwing his 
head backward and at the same time 
nervously raising one of the stray locks 
from his forehead with his right hand, 
‘if he continue to pursue such slander- 
ous methods, I shall follow him on his 
chosen ground and repay him in his own 
coin.” (Je & suiverat sur son propre 
terrain etle paierat de sa propre monnaie.) 
This unique style of defence aroused the 
speaker’s unsophisticated hearers to no 
ordinary enthusiasm and admiration. 

One unfortunate habit of the people is 
that of looking to the government, or 
their rulers, foreverything. Ifa bridge is 
wanted in a parish, a wharf or landing on 
a river bank, or a highway, or a public 
structure of any kind, the government 
must be appealed to through the popular 
representatives, or other leading citizens. 
Much money has been injudiciously spent 
in this manner, instead of the people 
being taught to depend upon their own 
efforts and resources. In Ontario we 
find a material contrast in this respect. 
Local councils or rulers look mainly to the 
people for local improvements, from the 
cutting out of the newest road into the 
last surveyed patch of bush, to the con- 
struction of the last schoolhouse erected 
for the children of the pioneer settlers. 
It would appear from a remark of Napo- 
leon III. to the late Mr. Washburn, 
minister to France in 1870-71, that the 
same tendency exists among the French. 
“The great trouble with the French,” 
said Napoleon, “was that they always 
looked to the government for everything, 
instead of depending upon themselves.” 

A Gascon politician secured his elec- 
tion by acclamation, by assuring the 
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voters he had the ear and good-will of 
the government, and could obtain for 
them a new bridge, a new schoolhouse, 
better mail facilities, with other advan- 
tages. On presenting himself for re- 
election, he declared that the ministers 
had been too busy in other directions to 
grant what he had promised them; but 
they might expect them at an early day. 
No performance followed those promises 
either. He again sought re-election ; this 
time, also, assuring the voters the prom- 
ised benefits were sure to come. He ex- 
plained that the deputy minister of public 
works had informed him that the govern- 
ment proceeded methodically in such 
matters, and could not have acted other- 
wise. ‘They had a long list of counties 
to serve this way, which came in alpha- 
betical order, and the turn of his and 
their county had almost arrived. By 
such declarations, enforced by a genial, 
plausible manner, the knave secured his 
third election, the people not distrusting 
his honesty after all. 

Election day in the rural constituencies 
is an exacting time. The Aaditent, with 
an air of pride and defiance wears the 
colored ribbon of his party in his hat or 
buttonhole. All work is thrown aside 
for the day, and he gives himself up to 
the pleasure of the political contest. The 
sightseer joins the voters on the way to 
and from the polls, and even the women, 
regardless of the weather, feel the excite- 
ment and interest of the day. The 
touters or caéaleurs call for the voters in 
wagons, with fluttering ribbons of the 
color of their chosen candidate at the 
horses’ heads. They rake every cabin, 
hole and corner for a voter (é/ecteur), 
disregarding fatigue, snubs, or rebuffs. 
They eloquently laud the character and 
merits of their favorite, drawing on their 
imagination, in order that, like charity, it 
may cover a multitude of sins. Their 
story of coming benefits from his election 
is often brighter than a fairy tale. At 
times they will almost use force to bring 
some recreant voter to the polls; and 
they have been known to imprison active 
touters or influential citizens, to prevent 
their using their influence in behalf of the 
opposite candidate, during the day of 
struggle. The Hon. M. P. Pelletier was 
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thus disposed of during the recent local 
elections in Quebec in 1890. The com- 
mon folk have a curious habit of mixing 
titles in connection with candidates. 
During the canvass they will refer to the 
party candidate as “our member” ( notre 
membre ), though not yet elected, while 
after his return they will speak of him 
merely as “our candidate” ( notre can- 
didat). 

A meeting of the rival cada/eurs on the 
road, either with or without a voter 
“aboard,” usually results in that prime 
test of party or personal superiority, a 
good race. The shouts of excited com- 
petitors and lashing of horses are thus 
made a prominent feature of the day; 
and indeed the goal itself sometimes 
hardly arrests the contest, the foaming 
horses and reckless drivers, unconquered 
in spirit, demanding another trial on the 
return trip. 

The French Canadians regard political 
events with calm enough tempers the 
greater part of the year, or the life of a 
parliament: but toward election time 
they become rapidly excited and perform 
acts — or many of them do — the like of 
which on other occasions would be con- 
sidered very reprehensible. Different 
rules of conduct seem permissible in po- 
litical matters. The offences committed 
are often injurious, and their concealment 
calls forth more acuteness still. ‘The use 
of the ballot in French as well as British 
Canada has doubtless assisted in dimin- 
ishing considerably those frauds at elec- 
tions, formerly rather common and mis- 
chievous. All parties habitually accused 
each other of being the chief offenders. 
Some of the plain-spoken disputants oc- 
casionally plead in defence the necessity 
of their respective parties resorting to 
corruption, fraud, or violence now and 
then, just to prevent their opponents 
having it all their own way by the sole 
use of such rascally practices. Clever 
dodgers, cunning plotters, and muscular 
roughs all had their uses at elections in 
the old time, or in the pretty evenly- 
divided constituencies, particularly when 
political gladiators were the contestants, 
or the fate of parties hung in the balance. 
If the contest at the polls had been close, 
the excitement ran high, and the stronger 
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party would take possession of the polling 
register and fill it with votes for their 
candidate. Hot-blooded appeals to 
muscle would also occasionally follow 
among the bullies (fers a@ dras). After 
struggles, howls, and uproar, the fracas 
would end with “the survival of the 
fittest’ and their manipulation of the 
registers for their particular man. After- 
wards, the blood of the “ martyrs” often 
proved the seed of the lawyers and the 
harvest as well. 

Less violence but more ingenuity is re- 
sorted to since the use of the ballot boxes. 
Not long ago a leading politician found him- 
self defeated at the close of the poll. In 
the evening a crowd of admirers, the ma- 
jority of the residents of his own village 
called at his house to sympathize and 
cheer him with promises of future more 
successful support. He ordered them 
out, with hostile looks, calling them a 
pack of hypocrites, for their village 
showed a majority for his opponent. 
They one and all protested they had 
voted for him, and offered to take their 
oaths in support of their statement. 
This led to an investigation, and the dis- 
covery that during the absence.of the poll 
clerk at the mid-day meal, emissaries of 
the opposite party had entered the poll 
house through a cellar trap-door, opened 
the ballot-box and extracted some of the 
bulletins and replaced them with a suff- 
cient number of fictitious ones to insure 
the election of their own candidates. 

Experience has proved that however 
honest and wise may be the law in favor 
of legitimate elections, even in the least 
intelligent or progressive country, due 
care and vigilance are required for its 
proper carrying out. Among the tricks 
employed by rival politicians, I have 
heard of clerks who are paid by the pub 
lic and should be fair or impartial to each 
side, deftly misusing their position to 
track the course of voters and give hints 
and reports in aid of some favorite candi- 
date, who can turn this help to the best 
account before the close of voting. I 
have heard of this trick, also: one voter 
is sent with a counterfeit ballot, which he 
deposits in the box, bringing back the 
proper paper given him by the chief poll- 
clerk or returning officer; this one is 
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now regularly crossed and marked and 
given to another person, with the promise 
of a reward should he duly deposit it and 
come back with a fresh ballot, to be used 
again in the same way. ‘The law has 
been improved of late years, with the ob- 
ject of rendering gross irregularities diffi- 
cult, if not impossible ; but vigilance and 
honesty on the part of its executors con- 
tinue still indispensable in the public 
interest. Many of the rustics are liber- 
ally furnished with the material of the 
average politician. ‘They have an easier 
or more elastic law of conscience in regard 
to public voting than to various other 
duties. ‘They look upon the franchise as 
a species of private property which they 
have a right to sell to the highest bidder. 
The absence of exacting issues leaves a 
pretty large field open to the speculator 
and corruptionist. No wonder the re- 
sources of ingenuity are exhausted by the 
canvassers to devise means of evading the 
law, the most ridiculous bribes being 
resorted to. In certain cases, in addition 
to money deposited in the palms of the 
children or of the voter’s wife, stock- 
breeding privileges, presents of groceries, 
sucking pigs of popular breeds, etc., are 
cleverly employed. In fact all that can 
be extracted from either political candi- 
date, or from both, is considered legiti- 
mate spoil. Such patriots will visit the 
different election committees, accept all 
drinks and money offered them, indifferent 
as to the promised return. ‘The warnings 
of the priests and exhortations of moral- 
ists will often be laughed at as idle wind. 
It is not seldom difficult to find out on 
which side they intend voting ; and they 
are often seen to join in the jubilation of 
the victors when they should be mourn- 
ing with the defeated party. If told their 
course is discreditable, they defend it 
with the reply that the candidate cares 
nothing for their interests and seeks their 
vote only for his own election and future 
advantage, often adding that he will not 
show himself until he desires re-election. 
They no doubt see too much reason to 
conclude that politics is too often pur- 
sued as a game mainly for individual and 
party advantages ; and therefore believe 
that the candidate should pay for the 
votes he solicits. 
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Of course, all peasants are not alike in 
this respect. ‘There are many who are 
sensitive to party views or appeals on 
grounds of principle, and will form opin- 
ions and honorably back them at the 
polls. ‘There are also the old families 
connected with political traditions, who 
adhere to them strictly. ‘This is so well- 
known to canvassers during election times 
that in computing the votes of a county 
they always place to one side a certain 
number known beforehand to belong to 
one side or the other, and consequently 
unapproachable or unpurchasable. 

The triumphal procession immediately 
after the election in a constituency is an 
important feature of the campaign, arous- 
ing general attention and exciting un- 
usual interest among the friends of the 
victor. The turnout is often attractive as 
regards decorations, numbers, and trium- 
phal insignia. ‘The party, preceded by 
the Union Jack, is headed by the carriage 
containing the new member with a guard 
of friends, the bulk of the voters following 
in a train of carriages, two-wheeled open 
carts, and other vehicles. A few fiddlers 
and clarionet players accompany the cor- 
tege. The route is generally gay with 
flags of various forms and colors, displays 
of evergreens, and triumphal arches set 
up in conspicuous places. Should the 
procession pass a schoolhouse, an address 
and a bouquet is often presented to the 
member elect. ‘These demonstrations 
frequently take place by torchlight, when 
the effect is picturesque, and often weird, 
as they proceed by hill and valley. After 
a pleasant, jolly parade enlivened by 
songs in which all join, or to the strains of 
music, the procession returns to the 
house of the member, or that of some 
friend, where speeches follow and a round 
of festivities to suit the tastes and wants 
of all present. Such rejoicing and gener- 
ous hospitality is the more welcome that 
treating or other favors to the voters, 
however slight, are now strictly forbidden 
by law before the elections. 

The French Canadians continue to 
cherish kindly feelings towards Za Belle 
France as the mother country of their race, 
the great nation of whose glory also they 
inherit no small share. They are proud 
of her, despite material changes of time 
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and lamentable reverses of fortune. Her 
power may be somewhat reduced, and 
her dazzling fame partially eclipsed through 
the bad errors and insane ambition 
of unworthy rulers; yet her wondrous 
vigor, irrepressible spirit, and invincible 
patriotism enable her to sweep forward 
again majestically to the front rank of 
nations, to play once more a leading part 
on the world’s imposing stage. ‘The very 
name France remains an inspiration to 
her children in North America, asso- 
ciated with scenes, events, and characters 
which must ever occupy a brilliant posi- 
tion on the historic page. ‘The worthy 
descendants of the old Gallic 
follow all the mother country’s experi- 
ences, woful or glorious, with the deepest 
interest, sympathy, and pride. But while 
mindful of ancient traditions and faithful 
to the duties of kinship, they are sensible 
and patriotic enough to respect the ob- 
ligations of their present position. Eng: 
land’s policy touching Canada has re- 
flected a spirit of justice and friendly 
consideration truly wise and honorable, 
and it has been to the present hour 
heartily appreciated. In this way only 
can colonies of vigorous freemen be re- 
tained and developed into loyal, prosper- 
ous nations. ‘The French Canadians have 
acted upon the counsel of the dying soldier 
to his son in M. P. A. de Gaspé’s clas- 
sical work, Les Anciens Canadiens: 
“Serve thy new sovereign with as much 
zeal, devotion, and loyalty, as I have 
served the King of France, and may God 
bless thee!” M. Faucher de Saint Mau- 
rice on a memorable occasion, but voiced 
the sentiment of Avs race, in the remark : 
“The French Canadians while truly loyal 
to England will never forget France.”’ It 
is only natural, then, that in all their 
patriotic banquets and public celebrations 
the toast of Za France is honored in con- 
nection with those expressing the well- 
known loyalty to Great Britain. 

One of their orators at the banquet 
given in October, 1890, at (Quebec, to 
the Comte de Paris, thus apostrophized 
the old land: 


colonists 


“Oh France, dear France, who could know 
and not admire and love thee! Who could deny 
thy glory and thy genius — thy constant worship of 
art, thine aspirations so elevated, thy noble and 
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generous character! What people has loved 
truth, justice, and liberty more than thine — has 
struggled more for their triumph! What nation 
has a more brilliant mind, a warmer heart, 
or feels more deeply that constant desire for 
higher and better things! ” 

At the same public banquet in honor 
of the claimant to the throne of France, 
the distinguished guest himself, in due 
appreciation of the high compliment paid 
him, as well as of the spirit and attitude 
hitherto manifested towards his family by 
the nation under whose flag he finds wel- 
come shelter, said : 

- . Gentlemen, in your midst we forget 
that we are in exile. Is this not, in effect, a 
corner of France? At each step we take on your 
soil, we meet a familiar aspect, or a heroic sou- 
venir. The proud and touching device of your 
province, is it not, je me souviens (‘1 remember’). 
Your old city resembles one of the towns of Nor- 
mandy whose sons colonized the shores of the St. 
Lawrence. ...I1I have seen your monument 
raised to the joint memory of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm. England was generous when she inscribed 
on this column the names of the two great ad- 
versaries reunited in death and associated in 
glory.” 

His Royal Highness concluded an able, 
pathetic address with this toast, credit- 
able to both heart and mind — “ Eng- 
land, Canada, and France.” 

As already intimated, French visitors of 
respectability or distinction invariably meet 
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with a hearty welcome in this province, 
no pains being spared to make the travel- 
lers from outre mer feel at home. Until 
recently, it was not an unusual thing to 
hear a peasant say, “ But our good kin will 
come again.” 

Making all due allowance, however, for 
the claims of kinship and legitimate com- 
munity of natural sentiment, it is only 
right to make, at this point, particular 
acknowledgment of the fact that the 
French Canadian to-day is as sensible of 
the privileges of British citizenship as any 
other section of Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
nor would many of them return to the 
French rule were that option presented 
them to-morrow. Hon. Wilfrid Laurier 
exclaimed in the Dominion Parliament 
only the other day: “If I had my choice, 
I would not return to French alliance,” 
adding : “If a poll were taken in Canada, 
all my countrymen would declare to the 
same effect.” This exhibits a state of 
feeling no less than a measure of in- 
telligence well calculated to render them 
more useful and congenial citizens than 
if animated by “mere French ideas,” 
whether it be their destiny to continue 
British subjects, or become citizens of 
the American Republic in the not distant 
future. 
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AN OLD SOUTH PRIZE ESSAY.* 


By Caroline Christine Stecker. 


ROM the “ Mauvaises 
Terres ” of the South 
Dakota lately came 
the news of an Indian 
uprising, speedily 
quelled by the inter- 
vention of the United 
States troops. There 
came too, the news of the death of Sitting 
Bull. By the fate of this Sioux leader, 
progressive civilization added another 
name to its list of victims; history once 
more repeated itself for the benefit of 
the American public. The Sioux diffi- 
culty sprang out of no new causes. It is 
the old story of Indian wrongs, inflicted 
by an inconsistent governmental policy, 
and resulting in internecine warfare. 
Territorial encroachment has ever been 
the primary grievance of the red race. 
That their complaints on this score have 
been just must be admitted ; and if under 
the cloak of the alleged grievance the 
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Hubbard’s Present State of New England, Irving’s 
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History, The Memorial History of Boston, Palfrey’s 
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implacable resentment of a conquered 
to a conquering people has been con- 
cealed, it is not unnatural. 

The savage, in a more primitive age, 
was essentially a child of nature. ‘The 
love of country was inherent with him. 
We who admire the sentiment in the 
lines of the poet, — 


* Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


can surely appreciate this love of country 
in the Indian race. Beholding as they 
did the rapid invasion of their land by a 
foreign people, into whose hands the im- 
memorial birthright of the red man was 
being transferred, it is no wonder that 
they were roused to desperate action. 
And each of the three centuries which 
have passed since the settlement of the 
Europeans in America has in its course 
produced a great mind, under whose di- 
rection the Indian’s cherished idea of 
expelling the intruders seems to have 
been less hopeless than it might at first 
seem in the face of the facts. ‘The names 
of the three who stand pre-eminent 
among many conspicuous sons of the wil- 
derness, are Metacom(Philip), Pontiac, 
and Tecumseh. 


From their earliest occupancy of this 
country, the English-speaking race ad- 
mitted that the Indian tribes had natural 
rights to the soil they occupied, which 
could only be extinguished by “ honora- 
ble treaty and fair compensation.” As 
treaties can only be made between inde- 
pendent nations, this was a virtual recog- 
nition of the independence of the savage 
tribes. 

It was ordained, strange as it seems, 
that Puritan New England should be 
foremost in losing sight of the fact that 
the Indian tribes were independent na- 
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tions by right. A cardinal error is appar 
ent in her dealings with the natives: she 
assumed that the merely nominal submis- 
sion of the Indian tribes was something 
more. When the Pilgrims came to New 
England, it was as a “friend and ally ” 
that Massasoit, the chief of the Wampa- 
noags, made the first cession of a large 
tract of territory and entered into a treaty 
of peace with the Pilgrims, then few and 
feeble. Later, when the Plymouth settlers 
increased in number, they seemed to lose 
sight of the fact that the submission of 
the tribes to the British crown, which the 
colonists construed as acts of subjection 
to themselves, was in the Indian mind 
the voluntary submission of anally. Re- 
garding the savages as subjects, the Eng- 
lish considered them amenable to English 
law. Now the rule of an Indian sachem 
was absolute; how then could he be 
reconciled to the interference of alien 
authority, or how could he brook his own 
arraignment before a foreign tribunal? 
It is here that the trouble arose which 
led to the estrangement of the two races. 

Massasoit, the Wampanoag sachem, 
always faithfully maintained the treaty 
made on the arrival of the Pilgrims. 
Dying nearly forty years after that treaty 
was signed, he left two sons, Wamsutta 
and Metacom, called by the English 
Alexander and Philip. ‘The former suc- 
ceeded his father; but his was but brief 
authority. Reports came to Plymouth 
that he was plotting with the Narragan- 
sett tribe against his white neighbors. 
He was apprehended and brought before 
the colonial magistrates, who “ issued the 
matter peaceably” and dismissed him to 
return home. Before he had got clear 
of English territory he was seized with a 
fever, of which he died ; and his brother 
Philip became sachem. 

Thirteen years passed. By this time 
the ancient domain of his tribe had been 
reduced until only two narrow peninsulas 
on the eastern coast of Narragansett Bay 
remained. What blame could be attached 
to the new comers? ‘They claimed they 
had honestly come by the land, as a letter 
written by Governor Winslow in 1676 
proves: “I think I can clearly say that 
before these present troubles broke out 
the English did not possess one foot of 
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land in this colony but what was fairly 
obtained by honest purchase of the Indian 
proprietors.’”’ But Washington Irving’s 
words throw a different light on the sub- 
ject: ‘It may be said that the soil was 
originally purchased by the settlers. But 
who does not know the nature of Indian 
purchases in the early period of colon- 
ization? ‘The Europeans always made 
thrifty bargains, through their superior 
adroitness in traffic; and they gained 
vast accessions of territory by easily-pro- 
voked hostilities. An uncultivated savage 
is never a nice inquirer into the refine- 
ments of law, by which an injury may be 
gradually and legally inflicted. Leading 
facts are all by which he judges; and it 
was enough for Philip to know that before 
the intrusion of the European settlers his 
countrymen were lords of the soil, and 
that now they were becoming vagabonds 
in the land of their fathers.” 

It is probable that all this time Philip 
was conscious of a vague injustice which 
he could not define. This, added to a 
mutual distrust, was not diminished by 
the frequent collisions between his tribe 
and the Plymouth colony. Affairs came 
to a crisis when, in 1674, Philip was ac- 
cused, on the evidence of John Sausamon, 
a ‘ praying” Pokanoket, of “ undoubt- 
edly endeavoring to raise new troubles,” 
by “ engaging all the sachems round about 
in a war.’’ Without summons Philip came 
to Plymouth, where his protestations of 
innocence did not satisfy the colonists, 
although they “dismissed him friendly.” 
He returned to his home at Mount Hope. 
The murder of Sausamon followed. ‘This 
was without doubt committed at the in- 
stigation of Philip who, as sachem, had 
power of jurisdiction over a delinquent 
subject. Sausamon, in the opinion of his 
tribe, merited the fate of a traitor. Was 
it not ill policy then for the Plymouth 
magistrates to set aside Philip’s tribal au- 
thority and mete out punishment to the 
executors of their chief’s sentence ? 

This event alone seems to warrant the 
outbreak which followed, known in history 
as King Philip’s war. It is unnecessary 
to give its minute details. Hostilities 
began with small depredations followed 
by bloodshed, at Swanzey, on June 20, 


1675. The alarm of war spread at once 
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all over the country. Within three days, 
colonial troops hurried to the scene of 
hostilities. In less than a month Philip 
had fled to join the Nipmucks in Massa- 
chusetts. Bancroft thus describes the 
Indian conduct of hostilities: “On the 
part of the Indians the war was one of 
ambuscades and surprises. ‘They never 
once met the English in open field, but 
always, even if eightfold in number, fled 
timorously before infantry. By the rap- 
idity of their descent they seemed omni- 
present among the scattered villages which 
they ravaged like a passing storm; and 
for a full year they kept all New England 
in a state of terror and excitement.” 

Before the autumn was spent, town after 
town in the Connecticut Valley had 
learned to know too well the sound of 
the Indian war-whoop. In the winter the 
English declared war against the Narra- 
gansetts, who had adopted Philip’s cause, 
and an expedition was sent to their coun- 
try. The destruction of nearly three 
thousand of the tribe, and also of their 
stronghold, near what is now South Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island, was the result. Can- 
onchet, their chief, joined Philip with his 
remaining warriors, and remained Philip’s 
ablest ally until his capture. The spring 
saw one Massachusetts town after another 
consumed to ashes. But as the season 
advanced, the Indians lost hope. ‘Their 
starving condition had induced many of 
Philip’s allies to become suppliants for 
peace. His forces were thus reduced. 
He was hunted from place to place by 
the English. He retreated to Mount 
Hope, to the “den whence he had ori- 
ginally gone forth, and was shot inglori- 
ously while, unattended, he was attempt- 
ing to run away.” 

Philip has been the theme of much 
speculation. ‘The circumstances of his 
life, the war which bears his name_ in 
history, his unfortunate fate, and, most of 
all, the ignominy with which his Puritan 
contemporaries have loaded his name — 
all have conspired to render him an ob- 
ject of compassionate interest. The efforts 
of “ Washington Irving as his biographer 
and Southey as his bard” have insured 
his claim to the title of patriot, if nothing 
more. But there are writers who will not 
admit as much as this. They claim that 
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Philip had “no grounds of complaint 
against the white man.’ ‘They forget to 
take into consideration the fact that the 
very nature of the Indian precluded the 
possibility of a clear comprehension of 
the Englishman’s “ benevolent intentions.”’ 
“It is one of the commonest things in 
the world,” says Mr. Fiske, “for a savage 
tribe to absorb weak neighbors by adop- 
tion, and thus increase its force, prepara- 
tory to a deadly assault upon other neigh- 
bors.” Is it then improbable that Philip 
should have regarded the effort to convert 
members of his tribe as an undertaking 
of this kind on the part of his English 
neighbors ? 

War and pillage were the ruling inter- 
ests of the Indians. With what impa- 
tience then must Philip have regarded 
the efforts of the English to keep peace 
between various tribes! A feature too 
of Philip’s Indian faith was that the spirits 
of friends and kindred must be propi 
tiated by vengeance on those who had in- 
jured the departed. ‘Three of the sachem’s 
subjects, his confidential friend, 
had, while fulfilling his commands, met 
their death by the English law. Did not 
their blood cry out for vengeance? Defi- 
ance of Philip’s tribal authority, interfe- 
rence in the administration of his govern- 
ment, total disregard of Indian custom — 
of all these the English had been guilty. 
It was a sufficient list of humiliations for 
a sachem to endure — one whose haugh- 
tiness of character was evinced by the 
reply made to the Massachusetts Gover- 
nor’s ambassador: “ Your governor is but 
a subject of King Charles of England. I 
shall not treat with a subject. I shall 
treat of peace only with the king, my 
brother. When he comes I am ready.” 

If Philip had in truth uttered the elo- 
quent declaration which the genius of 
Edward Everett has put into his mouth, 
I think that I have shown that he had 
sufficient ground for it. Philip’s reputed 
speech to John Borden of Rhode Island, 
quoted by Arnold, and rejected by Palfrey 
as “no material for history,” is not far 
behind Everett’s words in eloquence ; and 
if Mr. Easton’s “ Relation of the Indians” 
is of historical value, we may confidently 
assert that behind the “envy and malice ”’ 
which Hubbard ascribes to him, Philip 
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cherished sentiments of a very different 
temper. 

Whatever had been the disposition of 
Philip before the death of Sausamon, it is 
certain that after it he took no pains to 
conceal his hostility to the English. As re- 
gards his plan of union, there is much 
difference of opinion. One of our pres- 
ent historians writes on the subject: 

“Tt is hard to tell how far Philip was personally 
responsible for the storm which burst upon New 
England. Whether his scheme was as compre- 
hensive as that of Pontiac in 1763, whether or not 
it amounted to a deliberate combination of all the 
red men within reach to exterminate the white 
men, one can hardly say with confidence. The 
figure of Philip in the war which bears his name, 
does not stand out so prominently as the figure of 
Pontiac in the later struggle. This may be partly 
because Pontiac’s story has been told by such a 
magician as Mr. Francis Parkman. But it is 
probably because the data are too meagre. In all 
probability, however, the schemes of Sassacus the 
Pequot, of Philip the Wampanoag, and of Pontiac 
the Ottawa were substantially the same. That 
Philip plotted with the Narragansetts seems cer- 
tain, and the earlier events of the war point 
clearly to a previous understanding with the Nip- 
mucks.” 

The early historians seem to have had 
but a vague idea of a concerted design 
on Philip’s part. Hubbard mentions that 
the sachem had been “ plofting with 
all the Indians round about’ to make a 
general insurrection against the English; 
his authority is, however, only vague 
rumor from captives at Hadley and else- 
where. Cotton Mather never mentions a 
widespread conspiracy, nor does Increase 
Mather seem to have heard of one. ‘The 
testimony of Captain Church is perhaps 
the most satisfactory. In his narrative of 
the war he states that it was “daily sug- 
gested to him that the Indians were plot- 
ting a bloody design; that Philip, the 
great Mount Hope sachem, was leader 
therein ; and so it proved; he was send- 
ing his messengers to all the neighboring 
sachems to engage them in a confederacy 
with him in the war.” And again Church 
mentions that he was told by an Indian 
that “ there would certainly be war; for 
Philip had held a dance of several weeks 
continuance, and had entertained the 
young men from adl parts of the country.” 

The opinions of our later historians on 
the subject are very conflicting. Palfrey 
makes out that, “instead of being a far- 
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reaching and well-organized campaign, 
what we commonly call King Philip’s war 
was merely a succession of unconsidered 
and indiscriminate murders and pillages, 
taken up by one body of savages after 
another, as the intelligence of the at- 
tractive example of others reached 
them.”’ Arnold thinks the testimony of 
Church and Hubbard conclusive of a 
concerted design, and regards the first 
hostilities as a premature outbreak pre- 
cipitated by Sausamon’s murder. Ban- 
croft’s view of the subject appears from 
the following : 

“ There exists no evidence of a deliberate con- 
spiracy on the part of ad? the tribes. The com- 
mencement of war was accidental; many of the 
Indians were in a maze, not knowing what to do, 
and disposed to stand for the English, — sure 
proof of no rzfened conspiracy.” 


Dr. Palfrey has certainly weighed the 
subject most carefully, but we cannot 
concede the accuracy of his opinion, for 
it is evident that his reverence for the 
Puritans has somewhat prejudiced his 
opinion. Furthermore, we are not in- 
clined to defraud, as he has done, a 
chapter of New England history of all 
the elements of romance. He sees in 
Philip only a “squalid savage,” one 
whose nature “ possessed just the capa- 
city for reflection, and the degree of re- 
finement which might be expected to be 
developed from the mental constitution 
of his race.” ‘This seems to me to show 
as unlucky a bias of opinion on Dr. 
Palfrey’s part as mention of the fact that 
Philip daubed his face with red paint. 
The question arises: were the ancient 
Celtic chieftains much higher in social 
status than was Philip? And yet we do 
not call in question the patriotic spirit of 
Cassivelaunus, or deny that he possessed 
the mental capacity to confederate the 
British tribes against the Romans, on the 
score that the Briton in all probability, 
painted his body blue, and that his man- 
ner of living was hardly more luxurious 
than was Philip’s in the wigwam which 
Palfrey terms a “ sty.” 

We will then assert that Philip pos- 
sessed the mental capacity to plan a 
union of the tribes; that, moreover, he 
did plan one with the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Indians; that his plans 
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did not go so far as to include the north- 
eastern Indian, for if they had, instead 
of retreating to Mount Hope before his 
death, he would have taken refuge with 
them; that the troubles concerning 
Sausamon occasioned the premature out- 
break of the hostilities which he was en- 
gaged in planning. This would account 
for the reasons adduced by Dr. Palfrey 
as to the lack of evidence of a wide- 
spread conspiracy; that Philip entered 
into the war without sufficient munition ; 
that there was some delay on the part of 
the Nipmucks and Narragansetts before 
joining his party. It would account, too, 
for the tradition that Philip and his older 
chiefs were averse to the beginning of 
the war. 

The magnitude of the design, and the 
momentous change which a more success- 
ful execution of it might have occasioned 
in history, must ever make the inquiry 
whether there is a sufficient amount of 
evidence of a comprehensive plan on 
Philip’s part, embracing all the New 
England tribes, one of the greatest inter- 
est and importance. Were such testi- 
mony forthcoming, the claim would be 
proved without the shadow of a doubt to 


the title of “great prince, sagacious 
warrior, and high-minded _ politician,” 
with which romancers already invest 


Philip of Pokanoket, maintaining with 
the authors of ‘“ Yamoyden,” that 


“ He fought because he would not yield 
His birthright, and his father’s field; 
Would vindicate the deep disgrace, 
The wrongs, the ruin of his race; 

He slew, that well avenged in death 
His kindred spirits pleased might be; 
Died for his people and his faith, 
His sceptre and his liberty.” 


Nearly a century after the death of 
Philip another chieftain, who, like him, 
boasted the blood of the Algonquin race, 
but whose tribal seat was in the region 
of the Great Lakes, opened another 
bloody chapter in the nation’s history. 
This was Pontiac, the Ottawa, a warrior 
known and respected, not only within 
the limits of the three confederated 
tribes, Ottawas, Ojibwas, and Pottawatta- 
mies, whose chief sachem he was, but 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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The surrender of Quebec, in 1759, 
which wrought the downfall of French 
dominion in America, brought about a 
gloomy crisis for the Indian tribes. 
Throughout the struggle between France 
and England for the ascendency in Amer- 
ica, they had borne the marked part of a 
powerful nation whose alliance was neces- 
sary and who must therefore be conciliated 
at any cost. To the French, a race of 
courtiers, flattery had been easy, and it is 
therefore not wonderful that they man- 
aged to secure the firm friendship of the 
Indian tribes of the Northwest. Wecan 
judge then how deeply the latter must 
have felt the changed condition of affairs 
after the capitulation of Montreal. The 
English treated the Indians with studied 
neglect; supplies were withheld; the 
Indians were cheated and plundered by 
the English fur-traders, and treated with 
disrespect by the soldiers and officers of 
the military posts. But what most aroused 
the discontent of the Indians was the 
steady advance of the English settlements, 
which already were beginning to spread 
beyond the Alleghanies. The growing 
wrath of the red men was still further 
aggravated by the representations of the 
French Canadians. ‘The latter declared 
that their French father, being old and 
infirm, had fallen asleep ; that in this sleep 
the English had possessed themselves of 
Canada ; but that he had again awakened, 
and would soon send an army to utterly 
demolish the English. ‘The rising of a 
prophet among the Delawares, who called 
upon his followers to return to the primi- 
tive life of their ancestors, and declared 
that by so doing their original power 
would return and they would succeed in 
expelling the white intruders from the 
country, was another influence which 
combined to work up Indian passion to 
fever heat. With so many causes to ex- 
cite the wild fury of the Indians, peace 
could not long be preserved. At this 
time Pontiac assumed direction of affairs, 
and by his genius changed what might 
have been but a momentary outbreak, 
into a long and well-organized campaign. 

The first distinct appearance of this 
Ottawa chief in history had been in 1760, 
when Major Robert Rogers was sent to 
relieve the French military posts in the 
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Lake region, included in the capitulation 
of Montreal. Rogers had been detained 
a few hours by the great chief, but ap- 
parently only to impress the English with 
proper respect, for he remained on friendly 
terms with them for some time afterwards. 
Before his meeting with Rogers he had 
been the sworn friend of France ; indeed, 
in the French and Indian war he had 
fought on the French side, and it is said 
that he commanded the Ottawas at Brad- 
dock’s defeat. When he saw that the 
cause of France was a lost one, he was 
politic enough to make friends with the 
English, deceiving himself with the idea 
that the latter would honor him as the 
French had always done. . But a few 
months were a revelation. He saw the 
peril threatening his race in the territorial 
encroachment of the English. He felt 
that there was no hope of deliverance 
from this peril save in opposing some 
check to the advance of the intruders. 
This he knew could only be done by the 
restoration of French dominion in the 
Mississippi Valley. Hence he was only 
too ready to give credence to the lies of 
the French Canadians. It did not take 
him long to decide upon war as the only 
alternative to the gradual but’ inevitable 
subversion of his race. And not only 
patriotism, but ambition urged him on. 
Before the beginning of the year 1763 
the emblematic tokens — the war-belt of 
wampum and the tomahawk stained red 
—were sent far and wide among the 
Indian tribes of the Ohio valley, and were 
received everywhere with approval. 

The tribes who were included in Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy were the Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, Pottawattamies, Miamis,  Sacs, 
Foxes, Menominies, Wyandots, Mississa- 
gas, Shawnees, Delawares and Senecas. 
Pontiac’s plan of operation was for a sudden 
and simultaneous attack upon the western 
military posts, followed by the destruc- 
tion of the English frontier settlements. 
The time for striking the blow was set in 
May, 1763. With the beginning of spring, 
the Indians were prepared for war. In 
Pontiac himself was vested the particular 
glory of opening hostilities. On the 
twenty-seventh of April a general coun- 
cil of the various tribes was held at the 
River Ecorse near Detroit. Here Pon- 
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tiac exerted his powers of oratory with 
distinguished effect. He recounted the 
wrongs of the Indian race; he spoke of 
the impending danger, and he appealed 
to the superstition of his auditors, as well 
as their passion for blood and vengeance, 
by relating an Indian allegory. In it the 
Great Spirit was supposed to say: “As 
for these English —these dogs dressed 
in red, who have come to rob you of 
your hunting grounds and drive away the 
game — you must lift the hatchet against 
them. Wipe them from the face of the 
earth, and then you will win my favor 
back again and once more be happy and 
prosperous !”’ 

We can imagine how effective such an 
appeal must have been to the assembly 
of excited warriors. All were eager to 
attack Detroit, then the most important 
post in the Northwest. Pontiac’s Indian 
ingenuity had already devised a plan of 
treachery, which was to be the first move- 
ment in his sanguinary scheme. He pro- 
posed it to the council and it was readily 
adopted. 

On May rst, 1763, Pontiac came to 
Detroit with forty Ottawas, and or the 
pretext of performing a calumet dance 
for the edification of the garrison, received 
admittance to the fort from the comman- 
dant, Major Gladwyn. In this way the 
Indians, by taking note of the strength of 
the garrison and fortifications, were ena- 
bled to form the best plan of attack. 

On May eighth, Pontiac again presented 
himself before Gladwyn, with about three 
hundred warriors, and requested to hold 
a friendly council. By this means he ex- 
pected to gain admittance to the fort with 
his warriors, each of whom carried con- 
cealed weapons under his blanket ; and at 
a given signal these armed Indians were 
to fall upon the English and massacre all 
within the fort. Unfortunately for Pon- 
tiac, Major Gladwyn had received secret 
,information— from whom it cannot be 
said with certainty — of the plot, so that 
he had prepared himself for the emer- 
gency. Pontiac was admitted to the fort, 
but barely had he entered the gateway 
when he perceived his good intentions 
were suspected. The garrison were under 
arms, the guards doubled, and the officers 
armed with swords and pistols. 
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Before the council began, Pontiac de- 
manded of Gladwyn why “so many of 


the young men were standing in the 
street with their guns.” Gladwyn_ re- 


plied, “For the sake of discipline.” 
Pontiac began the business of the council 
with a speech of hollow friendship to the 
English. In the course of his address, 
he raised the wampum belt to give the 
signal of attack agreed upon. Simulta- 
neously Gladwyn made a sign, and the 
roll of English drums and the clash of 
English arms resounded throughout the 
fort. Pontiac, knowing his design be- 
trayed, was utterly disconcerted. Glad- 
wyn, however, allowed the council to 
break up without ‘open rupture,’”’ and 
Pontiac withdrew to his camp in wrath 
and mortification. 

On the tenth of May, Pontiac threw 
off all pretence of friendship, and made 
a furious attack on the fort. This was 
the beginning of a siege lasting for many 
months. ‘Though Pontiac was personally 
unsuccessful, his allies were more fortu- 


nate. Every post west of Oswego, ex- 
cept Niagara, fell into their hands. 
Pontiac thus became lord of the whole 


Ohio valley. As soon as the forts were 
taken, war began on the western frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Parkman thus describes the state of 
affairs : 

“The Indian scalping parties were ranging 
everywhere, laying waste the settlements, destroy- 
ing the harvests, and butchering men, women 
and children with ruthless fury. Many hundreds 
of wretched fugitives flocked for refuge to Car- 
lisle and the other towns of the border, bringing 
tales of inconceivable horror. Strong parties of 
armed men who went out to reconnoitre the 
country found every habitation reduced to cinders, 
and the half-burned bodies of the inmates lying 
among the smouldering ruins.” 


While these horrors reigned supreme 
on the frontier, Detroit was still invested 
by Pontiac ; but the fort held out bravely. 
A letter written from the fort, dated July 
gth, gives the condition of the garrison 
at this time. 

“*You have long ago heard of our pleasant 
situation,” it reads, “‘ but the storm is blown over. 
Was it not very agreeable to hear every day of 
their cutting, carving, boiling, and eating our 
companions, — to see every day dead bodies float- 
ing down the river, mangled and disfigured? But 
Britons, you know, never shrink; we always ap- 
peared gay to spite the rascals.” 
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On the twenty-ninth of July, a convoy 
of reinforcements and supplies arrived 
at Detroit. Captain Dalzell, who com- 
manded it, proposed to make a sally 
from the fort to attack the Indians in 
their camp. Gladwyn was finally in- 
duced to give his consent; and in the 
night of July 31st, Dalzell marched with 
two hundred and fifty men to surprise 
the Indian camp. But Pontiac was on 
the alert. His warriors encountered the 
English near a small stream, called now 
Bloody Run, and Dalzell’s forces were 
obliged to beat a retreat, with twenty of 
their number, including Dalzell, killed 
and forty-two wounded. ‘This victory en- 
couraged the Indians, and they swarmed 
more than ever around Detroit and Fort 
Pitt. ‘To the relief of the latter came 
Colonel Bouquet, in August, routing the 
Indians at Bushy Run, on his advance, in 
one of the best contested battles between 
red and white men. 

Towards the end 
Pontiac’s allies, growing tired of the 
siege of Detroit, fell off. Vainly trying 
to rally them, he was forced to abandon 
the siege in October, taking his stand in 
the Illinois country, where the French 
were still in possession. 

The double campaign of the English, 
in 1764, was a fearful blow to Pontiac’s 
hopes. On the side of the northern 
lakes, Colonel Bradstreet had relieved 
Detroit and crushed the Indian insurrec- 
tion. Bouquet, on his part, had subju- 
gated the Shawnees and _ Delawares. 
Still Pontiac did not despair. ‘The wav- 
ering Illinois tribes were brought into 
alliance by the threat of their destruc- 
tion. ‘Then, determined to obtain the 
aid of the French, Pontiac sent the war 
belt to the Governor of New Orleans. 

Assured that the French Father could 
not aid his red children, Pontiac 
that his cause was lost, and he made up 
his mind to accept peace. Accordingly, 
he took his way to Ouiatanon, and there 
announced to George Croghan, the 
deputy of Sir William Johnson, that he 
was ready to bury the tomahawk, and 
stand no longer in the path of the Eng- 
lish. In August, 1765, this peace was 
ratified at Detroit. Nearly a year after- 
wards, Pontiac came to Oswego, and 


of September, 


saw 
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there concluded a treaty of peace with 
Sir William Johnson in behalf of 
confederated tribes. ‘This sealed his 
submission to the English. The follow- 
winter was spent by him on his hunting 
grounds by the Maumee. 

Although the ill-feeling of the tribes 
did not diminish for some time, Pontiac’s 
movements are lost sight of until 1769, 
when he came once more to the country 
of the Illinois. Here, at the little settle- 
ment of Cahokia, the great Ottawa chief 
was destined to meet his fate, under the 
blow of a tomahawk from an Illinois In- 
dian, bribed with a barrel of rum by an 
English trader. ‘The French buried his 
body with military honors near Fort St. 
Louis. Writes Parkman, his biographer : 
“ Neither mound nor tablet marked the 
burial place of Pontiac. For a mauso- 
leum a city has risen above the forest 
hero; and the race whom he hated with 
such burning rancor trample with unceas- 
ing footsteps over his forgotten grave.” 

Dr. Ellis speaks of Pontiac as “the 
ablest and most daring and resolute sav- 
age chieftain known in our history. 
There have been,” he says, “ three con- 
spicuous men of the native race —the 
towering chieftains of the forest, signal 
types of all the characteristics of the 
savage, ennobled, so to speak, by their 
lofty patriotism — who have appeared on 
the scene of action at the three most crit- 
ical eras for the white man on this conti- 
nent. If the material and stock of such 
men are not exhausted, there is no longer 
for them a sphere, a range, an occasion 
or opportunity in place or time here. 
The white man is the master of this con- 
tinent. An Indian conspiracy would 
prove abortive in the paucity or discord- 
ancy of its materials. What the great 
sachem, Metacomet, or King Philip, was 
in the first rooting of the New England 
colonies, which he throttled almost to the 
death throe ; what Tecumseh was in the 
internal shocks attending our last war with 
Great Britain, — Pontiac, a far greater 
man than either of them, in council and 
on the field, was in the strain and stress 
of the occasion offered to him after the 
cession of Canada.” 


the 


Half a century had not passed after the 
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death of Pontiac when the evil which he 
had foreseen and tried to avert became 
more apparent than ever. ‘The Indians 
of the Northwest were fast withering 
away before the steady advance of the 
white man. Soon after the conspiracy of 
1763 the English colonies had been en- 
grossed in their struggle with the mother 
country ; but upon the establishment of 
their national independence it was im- 
possible that the growing republic should 
not come into collision with the Indian 
tribes on the western borders. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, settlers began to pour into the 
Ohio valley ; with what rapidity may be 
seen when the fact is presented that in 
1800 there were probably twenty-five 
hundred whites in Indiana and Illinois — 
in 1810, twenty-five thousand. The con- 
tact between red and white men was at- 
tended by serious evils, and as usual the 
Indian was the sufferer. Contrary to law 
and existing treaties, the settlers entered 
the Indian hunting grounds. A rapid 
diminution of game followed ; hence the 
lands became worthless for Indian sub- 
sistence. ‘The tribes were forced to re- 
move elsewhere, or sell the territory to 
the United States government. Inter- 
course with the white man and the white 
man’s whiskey led to the utter demorali- 
zation and ruin of the Indian tribes. 
‘“No acid ever worked more mechani- 
caily on a vegetable fibre,” says Adams, 
“than the white man acted on the 
Indian.” 

The French had left, fifty years before, 
an after-penalty of savage warfare to the 
English. ‘This the English left in turn to 
the Americans. Self-interest now occu- 
pied the place of sentimental attachment 
on the part of the Indians of the North- 
west, for their principal trade was on the 
line of the lakes, where were the British 
trading posts. So they were as ready now 
to listen to the British, as they had been 
to hearken to the French Canadians. 
And these British traders stimulated the 
growth of discontent among the savages. 
Cessions of land by some of the Indian 
tribes to Governor Harrison of the In- 
diana Territory, in 1805, occasioned. a 
fermentation of anger among the other 
tribes of the Northwest. Early in 1806 
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an Indian of the Shawnee tribe, claiming 
to be a prophet, gathered great numbers 
of followers about him. Although this 
Shawnee seems to have been less of an 
impostor than the prophet of Pontiac’s 
time, his doctrine was somewhat similar. 
He called upon the Indians to renounce 
all innovations on their original mode of 
life, declaimed against witchcraft and 
drunkenness, and proclaimed that he had 
received power from the Great Spirit to 
confound enemies and cure diseases. Al- 
though he exercised much influence by 
means of his supposed supernatural power, 
he was only nominally the leader of the 
Indian movement which ensued — but 
really the agent of another, who came 
forward, as Pontiac and Philip each in 
turn had done, to champion the cause of 
his race. This was ‘Tecumseh, the twin 
brother of the Prophet. 

The aim of these two brothers, or more 
properly of ‘fecumseh, was to establish an 
Indian confederacy, in which the war- 
riors, not the chiefs, should have author- 
ity and act as an Indian congress. ‘lhe 
object of the confederacy was to prevent 


“ piecemeal sale of Indian lands by petty 
tribal chiefs under pressure of govern- 


ment agents.’’ ‘Tecumseh maintained 
that the ownership of tribal lands was a 
communal ownership,— that no tract of 
territory could be sold by one tribe with- 
out the consent of the rest. At what 
time or period of his life Tecumseh re- 
solved upon his plan of union is uncer- 
tain. It was probably before 1806. ‘To 
unite the tribes as he proposed was a 
work so difficult that it is astounding how 
much he accomplished. 

In 1809 several enormous cessions of 
land, amounting to about three million 
acres, were obtained by Harrison from 
the tribes in the Wabash valley. Creating 
wide-spread anger, it increased the in- 
fluence of Tecumseh and the Prophet. 
New chiefs joined the Shawnee confed- 
eracy, which in 1810 included the Wyan- 
dots, Kickapoos, Pottawattamies, Ottawas 
and Winnebagoes, Miamis, Weas and 
Chippewas. All was quiet through the 
winter, but events in the early part of the 
year 1810 made Harrison suspect that 
hostilities were intended. In August he 
invited the brothers to a conference at 
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Vincennes. ‘Tecumseh accordingly came 
from Tippecanoe, where was a settlement 
of the confederacy, with four hundred 
warriors. ‘The council took place on the 
twelfth of the month. ‘Tecumseh’s bear- 
ing was very haughty throughout the in- 
terview. He opened the meeting with 
an eloquent speech, in which he declared 
that the Americans had driven the In- 
dians from the sea-coast and would soon 
push them into the lakes ; that, while his 
party had no intention of making war 
upon the United States, they were resolved 
to resist further cessions of land, and 
moreover wished to recover what had 
already been ceded. ‘The governor told 
him plainly that the lands just ceded had 
been the property of the tribes which had 
sold them, and that the Shawnees had no 
right to interfere. ‘Tecumseh broke into 
such violent denunciations of the United 
States government that the conference 
was broken up. Later, however, in a pri- 
vate conference with the governor, 
Tecumseh was more moderate. He 
stated that if Harrison would prevail on 
the President to give up the late purchases, 
and agree not to make another treaty 
without consent of all the tribes, he would 
pledge himself to remain at peace with 
the United States; otherwise he must 
seek an alliance with the British. Harri- 
son replied that there was no probability 
of the President’s agreement to the Indian 
claim. “Well,” said Tecumseh, “ I hope 
the Great Spirit will put sense enough 
into the great Chief’s head to induce him 
to give up this land. It is true he is so 
far off he will not be injured by the war ; 
he may sit still in his town and drink his 
wine whilst you and I will have to fight it 
out.” 

Notwithstanding ill-feeling, the winter 
of 1810-11 passed without hostilities. 
Tecumseh seemed still indisposed to an 
outbreak. On June 24, 1811, Harrison 
transmitted an address to the Prophet 
and Tecumseh, intended to force an 
issue. In answer to it, Tegumseh sent 
word that he would come to Vincennes 
to explain his conduct. On the twenty- 
seventh he appeared with a large follow- 
ing. He stated that after much trouble 
he had induced all the northern tribes to 
unite, under his direction, in a confed- 
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eracy, the example of which the United 
States had set ; that he was soon to start 
for the South to prevail on the tribes 
there to unite with the others, and he 
hoped that no attempt would be made by 
the Americans to enter the new purchase 
before his return in the spring. 

A few days later, Tecumseh set off on 
his mission, strictly ordering the Indians 
to keep peace while he was gone. Mean- 
while the Americans resolved upon ac- 


tion. On the thirty-first of July, the 
citizens of Vincennes voted that the 
Prophet’s settlement at ‘Tippecanoe 


should be broken up. Harrison, exer- 
cising discretion given by the govern- 
ment, raised a large force, and late in 
September marched up the Wabash 
valley. On November 6, the governor 
encamped near the Prophet’s town. The 
Prophet sent a pacific message, and it 
was agreed that no hostilities should be 
committed ; but early in the morning of 
the seventh, the Americans were attacked 
by the Indians. A very sharp battle en- 
sued, and the Indians were defeated. 
The result of this action materially 
diminished the Prophet’s influence, for he 
had promised the Indians an easy victory. 
The incantations by means of which he 
had controlled their actions were discov- 
ered to be impotent. 

Tecumseh returned from his southern 
mission to Wabash. “He reached the 
banks of the Tippecanoe,” writes Drake, 
‘just in time to witness the dispersion of 
his followers, the disgrace of his brother, 
and the final overthrow of the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, a union of all the 
Indian tribes against the United States,— 
and all this the result of a disregard of 
his positive commands.” 

Until March 1812, there was peace 
along the border. ‘Then Indian depre- 
dations began again. But Tecumseh was 
not yet ready for war. On May 16th, a 
grand council was held at Massassinway 
on the Wabash, in which the tribes still 
expressed themselves in favor of peace. 
Here Tecumseh made the following 
speech : 


“Governor Harrison made war on my people 
in my absence. It was the will of God that he 
should do so. We hope it will please God that 
the white people may let us live in peace; we 
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will not disturb them, neither have we done it, 
except when they came to our village with the 
intention of destroying us. We are happy to 
state to our brothers present that the unfortunate 
transaction that took place between the white 
people and a few of our young men at our village 
has been settled between us and Governor Harri- 
son; and I will further state, had I been at home 
there would have been no bloodshed at that 
time.” 

Up to the time war was declared be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, Tecumseh was unwilling to strike 
a blow against the United States. But 
the declaration of June 18, 1812, altered 
his position. He soon after went to 
Malden to join the British standard. 

With the British assumption of the 
quarrel in the northwest, it ceases to bear 
the character of a distinctive Indian 
struggle. We therefore need not foliow 
it through all of its details. Tecumseh, 
indeed, remained conspicuous in every 
important action—at the battle of 
Maguaga, the capture of Detroit, the 
assault on Fort Meigs, and, last of all, 
the encounter on the Thames. It is re- 
ported that Tecumseh entered this last 
battle with the firm conviction that he 
would not survive it; and such was the 
case, for he fell gallantly fighting at the 
head of his warriors. With his fall 
perished the last great confederacy of 
the Indian tribes. 





Of the three great leaders whose efforts 
I have tried to relate, it is hardest to 
judge the character of Metacom. Born 
in an early age, having the misfortune of 
being compelled to leave his biography 
to the mercy of his enemies, so much of 
his life is shrouded in mystery, or rather 
in oblivion, that what can be positively 
asserted in the case of his two com- 
patriots is, in his case, mere supposition. 
It is not, perhaps, fair, then, to compare 
his character with that of Pontiac and 
Tecumseh. But surely, we can say this: 
that he was their equal in patriotism, 
though probably he possessed neither 
their force of character, their power of 
combination, nor their indomitable cour- 


age; otherwise, the results of King 
Philip’s war would have been vastly 
different. 

Pontiac, the Ottawa, inherited the 


sagacious policy of Philip, adding to it a 
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philosophy of his own. Very differently 
from that of Philip stands forth the figure 
of Pontiac in the pages of history, for- 
cing even his enemies toadmiration. An 
Englishman, writing of him in 1764, calls 
him the Mithridates of the West. Rogers 
described him thus: “He puts on an 
air of majesty and princely grandeur, 
and is greatly honored and revered by 
his subjects.” In Pontiac was embodied 
the ideal Indian leader — possessing, as 
he did, all the strong savage qualities of 
his race, yet not without traits of nobility 
of character— patriotic, eloquent, brave, 
and ambitious, yet fierce, treacherous, re- 
vengeful, and subtle. His patriotism seems 
to have been subservient to his ambition. 
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Though to the Indian mind Pontiac is 
pre-eminently the hero of his race, to 
the civilized mind ‘Tecumseh occupies 
that position. ‘To us he seems a purer 
patriot than was Pontiac. ‘Taking Pon- 
tiac for his model, he was an improve- 
ment on the original. Something of the 
baser passions seems to have been omitted 
in the imitation. ‘Tecumseh did not, like 
Pontiac, hide treachery under a coat of 
dissimulation; he openly and_ frankly 
avowed his intentions. He fought for 
his country, with “redress,” not “ven- 
geance,” as his war cry; and when the 
futility of his hopes became apparent, he 
was ready to find a manly death in the 
midst of battle. 
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By Zitella Cocke. 


LADDIE sailed out on a calm blue sea ; 
And two maidens fell a-weeping. 


* Alas,” said they, 


“<Tis a doleful day ; 
Mayhap nevermore 
To the sweet green shore 


Shall lover to me 


And brother to thee, 


Shall lover to thee 


And brother to me, 
Come back from the treacherous, smiling sea.” 


A good ship went down in a wild, wild sea ; 
And two maidens fell a-weeping. 
The years passed by, 
And two cheeks were dry : — 
A wife and a mother, with babe on her knee, 
Sat crooning a tender old lullaby, 
Nor thought of the lover beneath the sea ; — 


But at eventide, 


By a lone fireside, 

A sister sat weeping for him who had died, 
Who came nevermore 
To the bright green shore, 

To wander with her the sweet meadows o’er. 
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THE subject of moral education in the public 
schools is at present enlisting more attention from 
teachers and the educational conventions than 
almost any other subject which comes before them 
for discussion. Rightly or wrongly, it is held by 
many that, whatever is to be said of the in- 
tellectual training given the boys and girls in the 
schools, the moral training given, the influence 
of the system upon character, is inadequate. 
How shall morals be taught in the schools? how 
shall we give the young people stronger and better 
wills and higher motives ?— are questions constantly 
asked. As in the case of some other questions 
often asked nowadays in connection with the public 
schools and general education, no little confusion 
and misapprehension result from many of these 
discussions of morals and moral training. Many 
of them have been directly connected with the 
discussions of religious teaching in the schools; 
and many advocates of a kind of religious teach- 
ing in the schools which most good people in 
America deem unwise are rather eager, in their in- 
sistence upon the necessity of religious teaching 
everywhere and always in order to good conduct, 
to paint the moral condition of the schools and 
the problem of moral education vastly darker 
than there is any ground for. The moral condi- 
tion of the public schools, so far as their own 
régime goes, is almost invariably excellent, prob- 
ably better than ever before in the history of the 
public schools in America. There was probably 
never before so fine a body of men, and women 
engaged in the work of school-teaching in 
America as to-day. There is rfo class in the com- 
munity whose aims are higher, whose devotion is 
greater, or whose moral influence is more exten- 
sive or salutary; and what the teacher is, the 
school is. ‘The greatest factor in the moral life 
and culture of the school, whatever books are 
conned there, will always be the high-minded 
teacher. Keep the high-minded teacher in the 
school, inspire the teacher with a proper sense of 
his vocation, and moral education will radiate 
from that teacher, whether the subject before the 
class be the Ten Commandments or the rule of 
three. Let this also be never forgotten: that far 
more moralizing than any particular study of 
morals in the schools is the very life and regimen 
of the school itself. This, if the life and regimen 
be worthy at all, is what — day in and day out, year 
in and year out —is training the child to habits of 
punctuality, obedience, order, neatness, attention, 
industry, truthfulness, respect for others, and ap- 
preciation of merit, as no amount of definitions of 
obedience, attention, and the rest, or of study of 
such definitions, could ever do. And this, we take 
it, is what is desired, when we talk of moral educa- 
tion in the schools — such education as shall make 
obedient, industrious, and truthful boys and girls, 
rather than boys and girls who can tell us cleverly 
and accurately what truth is, and what industry is, 
and what obedience is. We are of those who dis- 
trust the good of very much direct moral teaching in 
the schools — very much analytical study, we mean, 


on the part of the young folks, of the subject of 
duty and duties. We would not say absolutely 
that moral science, well presented, has no place 
in the public school, in the high school at any rate; 
but we do believe, generally speaking, that it is a 
study of very questionable advantage there. We 
hear much said nowadays, sometimes too much, 
about making education concrete. If there be 
any place where education should be concrete, it 
is in what concerns the moral education of boys 
and girls. What is wanted here is inspiration, 
something that shall kindle the sense of duty, 
something that shall give aim and impulse to the 
larger and better life, something that shall give 
the public and generous spirit, instead of the 
selfish and private spirit. 

We are prompted to these remarks by looking 
over the pages of the little book, just published, 
by Charles F. Dole, on “The American Citizen,” 
which distinctly claims as its end and aim the 
teaching of morals in the schools. ‘‘ We have in 
the great and interesting subjects of the conduct 
of governments, business, and society,” says the 
author, “ precisely the kind of material to furnish 
us indirectly with innumerable moral examples. 
The consideration of the public good, the welfare 
of the nation, or the interests of mankind, lie in 
the very region where patriotic emotion and moral 
enthusiasm are most naturally kindled.” Mr. 
Dole’s book belongs to an entirely different 
category from that of the various text-books of 
civil government —some of them excellent — of 
which we have lately had so many. It is a min- 
gling of ethics and politics in a simple, picturesque, 
and enthusiastic manner, which shows in Mr. 
Dole a very remarkable genius as a teacher of 
young people. The five parts of the book have 
the captions, “The Beginnings of Citizenship,” 
* The Citizen and the Government, or the Rights 
and Duties of Citizens,” “ Economic Duties, or 
the Rights and Duties of Business and Money,” 
* Social Rights and Duties, or the Duties of Men 
as they live together in Society,” and “ Interna- 
tional Duties, or the Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions.” In some of these sections essentially the 
same subjects are treated as in the common text- 
books of civil government or the elementary 
works in political economy; but the strength of 
the book as a work for moral education lies in 
the way in which these subjects are treated, and 
the way in which there are mixed with them such 
lessons as those on the Family and its Govern- 
ment, the Schoolroom and its Government, the 
Playground and its Lessons, Personal Habits, the 
Principles that bind men together, the Abuses 
and Duties of Wealth, and the Great Social Sub- 
jects. Nothing could exceed the tact and beauti- 
ful spirit in which Mr. Dole brings home these 
subjects to the young people for whom his book 


is prepared. There is not a dull page in the 
book, nor a page that is not stimulating. We 


cannot conceive of a boy or girl being conducted 
through the book without being made more 
moral and noble by it; while we can easily con- 
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ceive this of many a boy and girl schooled to ex- 
act definitions of morality and nobility. 
a*® 

WE have spoken in these columns of the 
Society recently organized for the Preservation of 
Beautiful and Historical Places in Massachusetts, 
a society of which Senator Hoar is president, 
and which numbers among its trustees such men 
as Hon. William 5S. Shurtleff, Philip A. Chase, 
Charles S. Sargent, Henry P. Walcott, George 
Wigglesworth, Charles Eliot, Frederick L. Ames, 
Christopher Clarke, Charles R. Codman, Elisha 
S. Converse, Deloraine P. Corey, John J. Russell, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Nathaniel S. Shaler, George 
Sheldon, Daniel D. Slade, Joseph Tucker, George 
H. Tucker, and General Francis A. Walker. 
These names are a pledge that the new society 
will bring something to pass; and in truth it is 
already actively exerting itself. It has recently 
engaged Mr. J. B. Harrison as a kind of mis- 
sionary, to make a tour of the state for the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in the objects of the 
organization, of interesting local officials and the 
press, and making reports to the Society upon 
existing and proposed reservations. It was Mr. 
Harrison who aroused the sentiment for setting 
aside the land about Niagara Falls as a state 
reservation, and whose eftorts resulted in the 
establisnment of the great state forest in the 
Adirondacks. We shall watch with interest his 
present work; and meantime we ask the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following, from the 
Society’s latest document. It contains much 
information of interest far beyond the bounds of 
New England. 

“Places of historical interest or remarkable 
beauty should be withdrawn from private owner- 
ship, preserved from harm, and opened to the 
public for the following reasons: 

Because it is eminently true that 

‘where great deeds were done, 
A power abides, transfused from sire to son.’ 
3ecause the contemplation of natural beauty is 
found to refresh the tired spirits of townspeople 
as nothing else can. 

Because the visitation of such places educates 
the people in the love of nature, of beauty, and 
of native land. 

Because the private ownership of such places 
deprives the people of a source of education and 
refreshment which they need to enjoy. 

Because the private ownership of such places 
usually results in the destruction of that special 
beauty or interest in which their value to the 
Commonwealth consists. 

Because the public ownership of such places 
means not only enjoyment and enlargement for 
the people, but also, by reason of their attractive- 
ness, an increased resort of visitors, and a cor- 
responding increase of wealth in the neighbor- 
hood of the reservations, and throughout the 
State. 

Public reservations in the United States have 
been established: 1, by national action; 2, by 
state action; 3, by municipal action; and 4. by 
private action. 

1. The following are 
reservations : 


examples of national 
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The Yellowstone National Park: three thou- 
sand square miles of the public domain re- 
served from sale and settlement. 

The Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park: seven thousand six hundred acres 
of private land condemned and purchased. 

The approaches to the Chickamauga Park: 
twenty-six miles of highway accepted by the na- 
tion as a gift from the States of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. 

2. The following are examples of state reserva- 
tions: 

The New York State Forest Reserve in the 
Adirondack Mountains: many thousands of acres 
of the state domain reserved from sale and settle- 
ment. 

The New York State Reservation at Niagara: 
about one hundred acres of private land con- 
demned and purchased. 

The Connecticut State Reservation in the 
townships of Bethel and Redding (The Putnam 
Memorial Camp): thirty-eight acres, accepted by 
the state as a gift from two citizens. 

3. The following are examples of municipal 
reservations : 

Boston Common: reserved from sale and settle- 
ment by the first colonists. 

Franklin Park, 
chased by the city. 

Institute Park, Worcester: 
city as a gift from a citizen. 

The following are examples of reservations 
secured by private persons, with the approval of 
various legislatures. 

The Mount Vernon Estate, in Virginia: the 
property of a corporation, which is exempted from 
taxation. 

The Serpent Mound Park, in Ohio: the gift of 
a few persons to the corporation of Harvard 
University. The park is open to the public and 
it is not taxed. 

The Chittenango Falls Park in the townships of 
Cazenovia and Fenner, New York: the gift of 
several citizens to an incorporated board of trus- 
tees, who are required to keep the park open to 
the public forever. 

The Old South Church, in Boston: presented by 
a large body of subscribers to an incorporated 
board of trustees, who hold it as a memoral, 
exempt from taxation. 

The Longfellow Memorial Garden, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; presented by the Long- 
fellow family to an incorporated board of trustees, 
whose property is exempted from taxation. 

It is proposed to establish in Massachusetts a 
corporation to be called the “ Trustees of Public 
Reservations.” 


3oston: condemned and pur- 


accepted by the 


It is proposed to give these trus- 
tees the power to acquire, by gift or purchase, 
beautiful or historical places in any part of the 
state, to arrange with and towns for the 
necessary policing of the reservations so acquired, 
and to open the reservations to the public when 
such arrangements have been made. This Board 
of Trustees should be established without further 
delay, and for the following reasons : 

1. Because the existing means of securing and 
preserving public reservations are not sufficiently 
effective. Every year sees the exclusion of the 
public from more and more scenes of interest and 


cities 








beauty, and every 
struction of others. 

2. Because, if it is desirable to supplement the 
existing means of securing and preserving the 
scenes in question, no method can be found which 
will more surely serve the desired end than that 
by means of which Massachusetts has established 
her successful hospitals, colleges, and art muse- 
ums; namely, the method which consists in setting 
up a respected Board of Trustees, and leaving all 
the rest to the munificence of public-spirited men 
and women. When the necessary organization is 
provided, the lovers of nature and history will 
rally to endow the trustees with the care of their 
favorite scenes, precisely as the lovers of art have 
so liberally endowed the art museums. 

3. Because a general Board of Trustees estab- 
lished with power to accept or reject whatever 
property may be offered it in any part of the 
state, will be able to act for the benefit of the 
whole people, and without regard to the principal 
cause of the ineffectiveness of present methods, 
namely, the local jealousies felt by townships and 
parts of townships towards each other. 

4. Because the beautiful and historical Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts can no longer afford 
to refrain from applying to the preservation of her 
remarkable places every method which experience 
in other fields has approved. The state is rapidly 
losing her great opportunity to insure for the fu- 
ture an important source of material as well as 
moral prosperity.” 


year sees the irreparable de- 


* 
* * 

THERE is in England what is called an Art for 
Schools Association. This society, whose head- 
quarters are in London, and which has among its 
officers and patrons some of the best-known literary 
and artistic and philanthropic people of England, 
exists for the purpose of encouraging an interest 
in good art among the boys and girls in the 
schools, and of providing good copies of the 
masterpieces of art, at low cost, to be placed in 
the schoolrooms for the education of the pupils. 
The founders of this Art for Schools Association 
believe that it is a good thing for the boys and 
girls to grow up thus in daily companionship with 
what the world’s best judgment has stamped as 
most beautiful, and that if this familiarity with 
the best works of art on the part of the school 
children, coming together promiscuously from all 
sorts of homes, can be made universal, it will do 
little than revolutionize the public taste, 
besides adding so much to the true pleasure of 
life. There is no reason why in this day, when 
by the sundry heliotype, autotype, photogravure 
and other processes such excellent copies of the 
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great pictures can be made so cheaply, any school 
or any home should be altogether destitute of 
beauty, We note with pleasure the large number 
of engravings and photographs and casts that have 
already found their way into many of our public 
In the hall of the Girls’ High School in 
Boston is a complete set, we think, of casts 
of what remains of the frieze of the Parthenon. 
Our higher institutions are doing much in this 
direction. The art galleries of Amherst College 
and Smith and Wellesley and other colleges are 
admirable. But much more needs to be done to 
arouse our people to a proper appreciation of the 
place of art in public education. Especially, to 
our thinking, is effort needed here in connection 
with the public schools, affecting those places 
where almost all of our people get all the regular 
education that they ever get, and affecting them 
at the time of life when they are most sensitive 
and impressible. There should be no school in 
the land where through the years of school life 
the boy and girl are not influenced by the Raphael 
or Rembrandt or Murillo or Millet hanging on the 
wall. There should be no city in the land with- 
out its Art for Schools Association—or if we 
please, since in this country we “promote” 
things, its Society for Promoting the Study of Art 
—to see that this interest is intelligently roused 
and intelligently met. 

But until such societies do exist in our cities, it 
is very pleasant to hear of individuals devoting 
themselves to this thing. Such an individual, 
such an Art for Schools man, is Mr. Ross Turner, 
the artist. Mr. Turner’s home is in Salem, and it 
is for one of the public schools of Salem that he 
has done his good work, making its rooms beauti- 
ful and eloquent with the pictures which he has 
placed there for the culture and pleasure of the 
young people. Here, surely, is a hint for the 
educator and the philanthropist. Why may we 
not have in America a great phalanx of Art for 
Schools men, like Mr. Turner? When so many 
are quick with their money to found the library, 
to endow the college, to give the park, shall not 
this fine duty have attention also? 


schools. 


* 
* * 


WE wish to express our obligations to the 
Gravure Etching Company of Boston for the use 
of the two cuts after paintings by Halsall which 
appear with the article on “ Mr. Burgess and his 
Work,” in the preceding pages. The original of 
“The Burgess Trio” —the Puritan, Mayflower 
and Volunteer — is in the possession of the Mas- 
sachusets Yacht Club; the original of the JVo/- 


unteer is in the possession of William F. Weld, 
Esq. 


by ~ 
ek Brown 
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SOME QUAINT SUPPLICATIONS, 


THE question of liturgical or non-liturgical wor- 
ship has called out warm discussion, and perhaps 
will continue to do so; it is a matter of which 
taste and training cause widely differing views. 
One argument is always in order: he who de- 
pends on a * form ”’ is certainly sure to escape the 
shoals and quicksands which may wreck his less 
fortunate brother. He may be “cold,” but at 
least he will not be absurd. It may be that some 
fervent soul, glowing with devotion, will not need 
to “seek words,” but with ready tongue pour out 
his prayers and supplications; but many a wor- 
shipper has writhed as the person appointed to 
express the supplications and aspirations of a 
multitude has said things which the rules of de- 
cency forbade the listener to interrupt. 

The English Civil War, which caused such an 
upheaval of the nation, gave opportunity to “ all 
sorts and conditions” of religionists to display 
their gifts. There are said to have been over two 
hundred different sects in England at that period. 
Preaching was heard in season and out of season, 
and the ministrants addressed their Maker in very 
familiar terms. 

On one occasion the Parliamentarian forces had 
suffered a severe defeat, and a fast was appointed 
in consequence. On the morning of the fast-day 
came news of another defeat. King, a minister 
in Coventry, thus expressed his feelings in view of 
this double trial: “ Lord, we thine own people 
come here to humble ourselves for the defeat of 
our forces at Banbury, under the command of 
Colonel John Fynes, whose brother Nathaniel 
Fynes but lately had showed himself a coward at 
Bristol, so we might expect little better by trust- 
ing him; but Lord, — which is worse than both — 
thou hast even now sent us the news of our army’s 
defeat at Lestithiall in Cornwall, and had we 
heard it sooner we would not have been humbled 
at this time.” 

On a similar occasion, another preacher took 
high ground, saying: “ Lord, thou hast given us 
never a victory this long while, for all our frequent 
fasting. What! Thou mean, © Lord! to 
cast us in the ditch and there leave us?” 

That quaint phrases were not peculiar to the 
Puritans, witness the prayer of a brave old Cav- 
alier, Sir Jacob Astley, before the battle of Edge- 
hill: “ Lord, thou knowest how busy I shall be 
this day; if I forget Thee, do not thou forget 
me ! ’’ — adding to his men, *f March on, boys!” 

After the landing of Charles Edward in Scot- 
land, in 1745, a Presbyterian minister in Edin- 
burgh added to his customary petition for King 
“And for this young person who has 
come among us seeking an earthly crown, do 
Thou of Thy gracious favor grant him a heavenly 
one!” 

Equally quaint but touching is the prayer of 
Hearne, the Oxford antiquarian: ‘ O most gracious 
and merciful God, wonderful in thy Providence, I 
return all possible thanks to Thee for the care 
Thou hast always taken of me. I continually 
ineet with the most signal instances of this thy 
Providence, and one yesterday when I 


dost 


George: 


unex- 
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pectedly met with three old manuscripts, for 
which in a particular manner I return my thanks, 
beseeching Thee to continue the same protection 
to me, a poor helpless sinner.”’ 

An eccentric minister in Maine—to come 
from old England to New — was once conducting 
a prayer-meeting in a private house. It was a 
time of great religious excitement, and there were 
many meetings. Among the persons present on 
this particular evening was a woman who went 
about from place to placé spinning, and un- 
fortunately had not a reputation for honesty. So 
many skeins of yarn were reckoned a day’s work, 
—forty threads to the knot, seven knots to the 
skein. But she was often known to “cheat in 
the count.” She had now “ experienced a hope,” 
and was loud and fervent in exhortation and 
prayer. Elder , Who believed in works as 
well as faith, lifted his voice at the close of her 
address. “O Lord, bless Sister Lyddy,” he cried, 
“bless her, and teach her to count forty.” 

— Pamela McArthur Cole. 





Ba 
* * 
How JouHN Hooker BecAME A D.D. 


The following story is told in the Religion 
Philosophical Journal: Ar a reunion of the 
Thomas Ilooker Association at Hartford, Conn., 
which is composed of descendants of Rev, 
Thomas Hooker, one of the founders of that city, 
and, as one of the speakers said, “as truly a 
nobleman as if he had been given the patent of 
nobility by some king, and indeed more truly 
so, for he derived his nobility from the King of 
kings,” Hon. John Hooker, President of the 
Association, made a_ noteworthy speech in 
response to a call for remarks about the doctors 
of divinity in the Hooker family. He explained 
how, although a lawyer by profession, he was also 
a doctor of divinity. He placed his right to the 
doctorate, he said, not on the principle laid down 
by Xenophon, that he was a captain who had all 
the qualities of a commander, although he had 
never led an army, but on a sound legal basis. 

Mr. Hooker is an able lawer, who has had 
many years’ experience with judicial tribunals and 
is the author of thirty-three volumes of reports 
of the Connecticut Supreme Court; and it may, 
therefore, be presumed that he knows what a 
“legal basis’ is. When the fugitive slave law was 
passed, he was a young lawyer in Hartford, where 
Rev. James W. C. Pennington, a colored preacher, 
was settled over a church of colored people. 
Mr. Pennington, whose skin was very black, sought 
a private interview with the young lawyer and told 
him that he was a fugitive slave, that his real name 
was Jim Pembroke; and he expressed fears that 
he might be caught, and wanted advice. It was 
decided that the colored preacher should go out 
of the country and that Mr. [looker should cor- 
respond with the old master, “stating to him that 
Jim was out of the country and that he could have 
no hope of reclaiming him, but that he was will- 
ing to give a litthe something for his freedom.” 
The master wrote in reply to Mr. Hooker's first 
letter that Jim was a good blacksmith and he 
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demanded $1,200 for him. This was discourag- 
ing. Months later a letter came from another 
man who said that Jim’s master was dlead, that he 
was adminstrator of the estate, and in order to 
close up the business, as Jim was out of the 
country, he would accept $150 for him. ‘The 
money was sent. Meanwhile Pennington had 
gone to Europe. “While abroad he went to 
Heidelberg and was by the famous university 
there made a doctor of divinity; which honor he 
accepted with great grace, saying that he was 
perfectly aware that he did not deserve it on his 
own account, but accepted it as a tribute to his 
race. So that at the time this money was sent he 
was a doctor of divinity.” 

The administrator had written Mr. Hooker that 
Jim was a part of the assets, that he had no 
power to set him free and that he could only sell 
him. “Accordingly on receiving the $150,” says 
Mr. Hooker, “ he sent me a bill of sale of James 





Pembroke, a negro slave,” and for two or three 
days I was the owner of Rev. James W. C. Pen- 
nington, D. D.; probably the first instance in the 
history of the world when a man has been known 
in that sense, to own a doctor of divinity. Some- 
times they can be bought very cheaply, but not in 
this way. I had then acquired the title to him; 
it was in my power to set him free; and I exe- 
cuted the paper by which I set free ‘ James Pem- 
broke otherwise known as Rev. Dr. James W. C. 
Pennington,’ and the deed of manumission is on 
record in the public records of Hartford. In 
doing this I merely took my hands off from him; 
I gave him nothing; I simply let him go out of 
my hands. It was one of the elementary princi- 
ples of slave-law that a slave could own nothing. 
. » - Now the doctorate of divinity ‘which Mr. 
Pennington fancied was his own property, was 
mine, and I never gave it upat all. So to this 
day I am, by the best of legal titles, a doctor of 
divinity, and therefore it was proper for me, if no 
one else responded to the call for doctors of 
divinity that are descended from Thomas Hooker, 
to present myself here, for the honor of our 
ancestor Thomas Hooker, as a doctor of divinity.” 
: ) 
* * 
A FRUGAL SWAIN. 

A Low, brown cottage ’mid the rocks, 

Banked round with blushing hollyhocks 

And tawny daughters of the sun 

Whose robes are of his treasure spun ! 

My own, the humble tenement; 

Tis here I cultivate content, 

And also — corn and Lima beans. 


Before my door no elm trees grand, 

A legacy ancestral, stand; 

Instead of their majestic boles 

And lordly shadows on the ground, 
Behold a seemly row of poles 

With curling vines enwrapped and crowned. 
O pride of Lima! seemest thou 

So like some pale, scholastic brow, 

The throne of philosophic thought! 
Who would suspect there lurked in thee 
Such rampant vegetable glee ? 

Hither no insect horde unclean, 

No beetle bearing on his back 


The felon stripes of buff and black, 
Provokes the ban of Paris Green. 

But where thy swarming tendrils fly, 
Swings hammock-like amid the leaves 
And gleaming fine against the sky 
rhe net the garden-spider weaves,— 
A pensive spinster much maligned, 
To geometric tastes inclined. 


You gaze far down the avenue 

Of mantling verdure wet with dew, 
Or upward look to where on high 
*Twould seem you almost might espy 
That mansion paradoxical, 

The house that was so very small, 
Where dwelt the Giant tall and 
Phat luckless ogre, to condense 


grim, 


His length of limb, his bulk immense, 
Within so cramped a residence ! 
Sure, ’twas a kind release to him 
When fate his exit-bell had rung, 
(nd hero Jack the hatchet swung! 
Close by appears, in phalanx met, 

A friendly host, with drooping lance 
And pearl-embroidered banneret : 
Thy gift, benignant Samoset, 

Most bland of aborigines! 

Great Solomon, who sang in praise 
Of love and herbs, did e’er he glance 
O’er goodly fields of growing mi > 
Or did he know, in all his days, 

ie savor of the milky ear, 





ir 
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Or steam of fragrant succotash ? 

Then would his choice seem not so rash. 


Wave all thy creamy tassels high, 
Brave Indian corn! Some will aver 
A wakeful, silent listener 

In breathless nights of hot July 
May hear the throbbing and the stir 
Of limpid juices in thy veins 

And crackling of thy stalwart canes, 
As fairy castanets might sound. 


I know not! — Nature grants to me 
he sleep she gives to bird and bee; 
Her dusky tresses, all unbound, 
With drowsy shadows fold me round. 


What matter, if at set of sun 

Her loving tasks are never done? 

The steadfast stars will wake with her, 
Each zephyr is her minister; 

Those watchers of the firmament 
Would scorn a spy impertinent. 


Ye proud and courtly, do not waste 
Disdain on my plebeian tast« 

This mild midsummer lunacy; 

It runs so in the family, 

From ancient grandsire handed down, — 
A gardener down East was he, 
Unfortunate, but of renown; 

And now, though distant miles and miles 
That homestead, — lost by serpent wiles, — 
Where’er rden blooms and smiles, 
Our wandering and home-sick race 
Enjoys a glimpse of Eden’s grace. 








— Fennie Cotton, 
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